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The membership is now composed of over three 
hundred and eighty of the best saw mill plants in the 
country. Insurance in force nearly thirty millions and 
over two and a quarter millions have been paid in 
losses. Savings of nearly a million have been returned 
to the members and there is a surplus of over eight 
hundred and fifty thousand, all of which belongs to 
the members. 


If you have a first-class plant adequately protected 
and are interested in low-cost insurance, correct policy 
forms, an inspection service which may save you 
from a disastrous fire, with the certainty of a prompt 


and equitable adjustment in case loss does occur, and 
wish a list of members, annual statement, etc., we 
would be glad to hear from you. 














RANKIN-BENEDICT 
UNDERWRITING CoO. 


HARRY B. CLARK, Attorney in Fact, 


Western Representative, 


PORTLAND, ORE. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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| Yellow Poplar Lumber Co. 


COAL GROVE, OHIO. 
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Maple Flooring 


harmonizes with the richest furniture and enhances the appearance of any 
room. It appeals to people who look to durability, health, cleanliness and 
beauty, and dealers will find quality, grade and uniformity unsurpassed 
in our 


“Finest Maple Flooring” 





Quality with us is paramount, but it is attained at a cost that is not 
prohibitive because of our modern fast feed machines, thorough organiza: 
tion and long experience in the manufacture of flooring. 


Dealers who handle “Finest” say “It sells itself”—Write for prices. 
We can also furnish “Seal Brand” Damp Proof Treated Flooring. 


W. D. Young & Co., Bay City, Mich. 
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ACCORDING to a story in Everybody’s, a darkey was 
shuffling lazily but merrily down the street when a house- 
holder called to him, ‘‘ Hey, Jim! I have a job for you. 
Do you want to earn a quarter?’’ ‘‘No, sah!’’ replies 
Jim. ‘‘I’s done got a quahtah.’’ Standards differ, but 
all of us are not convinced that enough is enough. 


~~ 


MAN’S HUMANITY TO MAN. 


Few meetings of lumber manufacturers are held now- 
adays without a discussion of welfare work among 
their employees, and, whatever may have been the 
attitude of employers of the past, few remain today 
who are not enthusiastic advocates of welfare work for 
humanity’s’ sake. 

But the most successful welfare work is not philan 
thropy in the form of charity. Hence it should be 
self-supporting; and it is so, notwithstanding the fact 
that the money for it is supplied by the employer. 

In theory to invest money in welfare work is to 
violate the principles of both finance and mathematics. 
In practice the terminology of finance must be ignored 
because the returns produced on the investment are 
reckoned, not in coin of the realm, but in terms of 
good fellowship and a spirit of codperation. 

But these spell efficiency that in turn manifests its 
value in the substantial and easily understandable 
form of increased and improved product. 

The human element is the biggest factor in business 
and it is so big that it can not be ignored. The good 
will of a concern, the quality of its goods and its 
ability to meet the demands of trade rest finally in 
the good will of its employees. Welfare work has 
shown in innumerable instances and in ledger terms 
that it invariably secures this good will. 








USE OF PHILIPPINE WOODS. 


The Quarterly Newsletter of the Philippine Bureau of 
lorestry, dated October 1, states that an increasing in- 
terest in Philippine woods is evident in the United 
States, and in Europe notably, for special purposes as 
substitutes for other woods that are becoming depleted. 
Trial shipments have been made to Europe for veneer 
purposes and others have been arranged for and will 
soon be made. Some use of the woods is being made in 
the United States for wagon and wheel materia! and for 
built-up panel work. One of the larger companies has 
recently closed a contract with a United States firm for 
all of its export product, running for five years, An- 
other has shipped nearly 1,000,000 feet of lumber to the 
United States within four months. 
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THAT Texas man who wrote the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
asking for a good material for a wooden leg should 
have kept away from the border. 





WHY STUCCO HOUSES CRACK. 


Probably everyone can call to mind houses finished 
with cement stucco the exterior of which had an ap- 
pearance of excellence and solidity when new but in 
which quickly appeared numerous cracks showing the 
actual fragility of the material. The reason for this 
appears from researches made at the University of 
Michigan by Prof. A. H. White and published some 
time ago. It was proved that mortar and concrete ex- 
pand on wetting and contract on drying, as often as 
these occur. This expansion occurs only in the cement 
portion of the mixture, the sand being practically un- 
affected. A lean mixture in proportion of 1 to 2 or less 
has much less expansion under moisture and is less 
liable to crack. Such a cement is, however, not water- 
proof, and, as Professor White remarks, ‘‘If the stucco 
is lean enough to avoid cracks water will go through 
it freely, and if it is rich enough to keep out water 
it will crack.’’ This difficulty is partly solved by using 
a lean mortar and then applying waterproofing com- 
pounds. Most such compounds, however, gradually 
leach out under action of the weather, leaving a porous 
wall that readily admits moisture to the interior of the 
wall. With a material so difficult to apply properly it 
is not strange that so many owners who have built 
plaster houses now wish that they had used the old 
reliable wooden siding. 


OEP 
No cAMP is so remote that shyster lawyers, shyster 
reformers and wild-eyed agitators will not find it, but 
the ‘‘welfare fence’’ is ‘‘shyster-tight’’ and when it 
has been put up all disturbers are shunted off. 





NEWSPAPER DEMOGOGY. 


Legislative measures derive no virtue from the fact 
alone that they are proposed in the name of progress 
or ‘‘on behalf of the people.’’ Yet in the present 
state of the public mind—a state largely induced by a 
daily press that arrogates to itself the position of 
spokesmen of all that is sound in statemenship—any- 
one who questions the wisdom of ‘‘popular’’ measures 
is at once branded, by these newspapers at least, with 
the epithet ‘‘reactionary’’ and is ostracized. 

The daily newspaper that has the temerity to oppose 
popular measures, even though they be palpably un- 
sound, has not yet been established, nor is it likely 
to be. This fact is due to the close relation that 
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exists between circulation and editorial policy. To be 
popular—that is, to be read by the people in large 
numbers—a newspaper must indorse substantially 
every legislative or political program proposed for 
their benefit, monstrous though it may be. 

This is a situation that well may disturb the 
equanimity of true patriots, for it deprives the citizens 
of a free press and in large measure of public dis- 
cussion. Moreover, it drives from public office and 
from the service of the public all men who refuse to 
stultify themselves for political preferment. 





INCONSISTENT CHOICE OF MATERIAL. 


The largest owner of timber in the West is the 
United States Government. In running a telephone 
line from Fort Lawton at Seattle through the Govern- 
ment reservation, which is largely covered with cedar 
and fir timber, to the West Point light and other points 
about the fort it has used iron telephone poles. The 
big telephone companies ship cedar poles from the 
Pacific coast thousands of miles back into an iron 
producing territory because they are the most service- 
able poles to be had and the companies do not con- 
sider iron poles satisfactory. The contrast shows the 
absurdity of the Government’s choice of pole material. 
But are lumbermen entirely exempt from such criticism? 
The builder or other consumer of wood should be 
encouraged to use the material nearest at hand—the 
native woods. One may acquire merit by traveling to 
a shrine, but transportation adds no merit to a build- 
ing material. 
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The twelve months just drawn to a close were full of perplexing complications, not 
only in the lumber business but in all other industries. Many influences conspired to 
bring about these complications. The most dominant were, first, the Balkan war, 
which played havoe with the European money market and resulted in the hording 
of money throughout Europe; second, the change in our national Government affairs, 
which placed the Democrats in power, and, third, the partial failure of some of our 
principal cereal crops. The first resulted in the heavy unloading of American 
securities by Europeans and consequently the withdrawal from this country of 
enormous quantities of gold. These heavy drains on us by Europe naturally reacted 
on American finances and depressed our stock markets. This depression would un- 
doubtedly have been heavier were it not for the fact that America was in especially 
strong position regarding its reserve resources carried over from the banner harvests 
of 1912. With all these drains the recovery would probably have been more rapid were 
it not for the second factor, which caused business men to view the incoming admin- 
istration with a good deal of mistrust. The administration lived up to expectation 
regarding tariff revision and the revised measure is now a law. It also took up the 
the currency problem and a currency measure was passed in the face of undoubted 
business reaction; just how severe that reaction is has been difficult to determine. One 
fact that can not be gainsaid is that trade slackened suddenly and severely. The 
third factor—a partial failure of crops—was not so serious as was first thought, but 
the first reports helped along the conservative policy that was followed by the busi- 
ness men of the United States. The Government report at the end of the year shows 
that 1913 crops are estimated to be werth $10,000,000,000, which shows really a 
bumper year in spite of drouths and other setbacks. The value of the 1913 crops 
is twice as great as that of 1899; more than $1,000,000,000 over 1909, and sub- 
stantially greater than 1912. Of all the crops, however, it is estimated that 52 per- 
cent will remain on farms where they were produced, and that 20 percent of the 
animal production will remain. On that basis the cash income is estimated by Gov- 
ernment officials as $5,748,000,000. Quoting from the report: ‘‘The value of the 
crops of 1913 is high. A new high record in estimated value is made by the total 
of all cereals, and separately by corn, cotton seed, tobacco and sugar beets. Only 
once has there been a higher estimated value for oats, rye, rice, potatoes, hay, hops, 
and the total of beet and cane sugar. Only twice has the estimated value of wheat 
and of beet sugar been exceeded. The prices of fourteen principal crops average 
about 20.2 percent higher than a year ago and 4.6 percent higher than two years 
ago. Their total values average about 3.8 percent higher than a year ago and 7.6 
percent higher than two years ago.’’ The value of agricultural exports of domestic 
production in the fiscal year 1913 was $1,123,021,469, an amount never before 
equalled. 


* * * 

With the opening of 1913 the lumber business of the country was in splendid con- 
dition. An extraordinary volume of business was carried over from 1912. The busi- 
ness interests of the country seemed to have gotten fully back into the stride which 
was broken by the panic of 1907 and which took until 1911-12 to recuperate. There 
was a heavy revival of buying by consumers and dealers and the result was a pro- 
nounced swell in the volume of business. Stocks at the mills in the North, as well 
as in the South, were badly broken ard things looked so good to the yellow pine pro- 
ducers that they believed the vear would reach the highest point of prosperity ever 
attained in the yellow pine industry. Operators had some difficulty in logging, heavy 
rains having made the ground soft. In the North logging conditions were ideal— 
plenty of snow and lots of zero weather. The only serious trouble with the northern 
logger was the fact that labor was exceedingly scarce and high. Everything in 
northern pine from Nos. 4 and 5 hoards up was in fine shape, stocks being scarce, 
with vrices firm. This applied also to hemlock and hardwoods. The operators on the 
Pacifie coast had severe storms to contend with, which practically put a stop to 
prompt shipments; the storms in the Cascades greatly interfered with railroad traffic. 
The outlook, however, was considered very bright. These weather disturbances in- 
terfered with operations practically all through January. The heavy snows in the 
Northwest were reported as being worse than for many years; mills were forced to 


shut down. 
* * * 


February 1 found the general lumber business one of much promise. There had 
been no real winter dullness; all available stocks of building woods had been in 
steady request, with manufacturers generally behind in their shipments. As the 
month neared a close relaxation in the severity of the weather permitted resumption 
of building in the cities and in the warm sections of the country, which was felt 
in the rising demand for all kinds of lumber. In many parts of the country con- 
cerned the mild weather following on the heels of the severe storms placed a mud 
embargo on all kinds of trade so far as transporting lumber on the country roads 
was concerned. In the central West by the middle of March trade conditions were 
reported ideal. In the East, in such cities as Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, building 
operations were progressing rapidly. In the western part of the country, especially 
in the Missouri River States and southeastward down to the Gulf, a swelling popula- 
tion and the expansion of enterprises promoted the growth of cities and towns to a 
marked degree and business men went right ahead erecting buildings for industrial 
plants and enlarging those existing. It was thought at that time that politics and 
the change of administration would not eut any special figure in stopping the wheels 
of commerce. Another feature of the lumber business was the steady and insistent 
demand for all kinds of railroad material. Many of the roads were heavy buyers 
of ties and construction material. The southern mills were running night and day 
in efforts to catch up on orders on which they were behind. The hardwood branch 
of the lumber industry was in a remarkable condition. Dry stocks were scarce and 
prices were correspondingly firm. On the Pacific coast shipping was heavy and the 
mills were well supplied with orders on their books to last them for thirty days. Tdaho 
white pine shop lumber and California sugar pine and white pine lumber were wanted 
in excess of the ability to ship. The redwood market had developed considerable 
strength. Cypress conditions were ideal. General requirements were about equal to 
the supply of dry stocks in many items. The North Carolina manufacturers were 
busy filling orders from stocks that were none too large to meet the demand. Eastern 
spruce demand was steady, with values firm. By the end of March discordant notes 
were distinguishable in market reports. Several influences, more or less diverse in 
character, had jumbled general conditions. Tornadoes, storms and floods in the 
middle West resulted in loss of life and millions of dollars’ worth of property. Whole 
sections of Omaha, Peru, Dayton, Columbus and other middle western cities had to 
be rebuilt. The result of devastation of the Ohio and Indiana railroads was a loss 
running into millions of dollars. In the South heavy rains were a serious detriment 
to the manufacture of southern pine. 

* * * 


By the middle of April trade had gathered some gloom. Railroad buying had 
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reached the peak of special demand. An industry as vast and as varied as the 
lumber industry must ever present conflicting aspects. Reports of conditions in 
various manufacturing and distributing centers necessarily vary as they are in- 
fluenced by local causes. The financial situation was now beginning to affect the 
trade. Consuming interests were slowing down in northern lumber, buying largely 
for immediate needs only. The building trade began to let up in many sections 
because of the money situation, The banks began to discourage the extension of 
credits and business men were inclined to wait before erystalizing their schemes 
into actual projects. This was especially noticeable in the East. By the first of 
May the business atmosphere was charged with the spirit of inquiry as to what 
would be the outcome of a readjustment of ihe general industries to a lower tariff. 
The lumber trade began marking time to the tune of a moderate current demand 
and not buying for the future. By the middle of May reports lacked the con- 
fident tone that had been so’ remarkably well maintained since the preceding fall, 
although there was neither marked advance nor recession in movement at that 
time. The lack of railroad demand in all of its branches had cut down the volume 
materially, which emphasized the fact that the railroads must be prosperous for 
other businesses also to be prosperous. It is estimated that the railroads of the 
country use about 40 percent of all the lumber manufactured. This industry also 
uses between 40 and 50 percent of the iron and steel production of the country and 
that the expansion or restriction of railway consumption vitally affects these two 
big industries was exemplified the last few months of the year just closed. 
* * * 

June is usually the month of greatly restricted buying, it being generally under- 
stood that trade subsides in a measure during that month. Many big industries 
take their semiannual inventories, for their fiscal year ends that month. It is only 
natural, therefore, that buying of niaterial was of a restricted nature, and added 
to the usual motive for a halt in buying were the disturbance in finance and the 
Government’s attitude toward the revision of the tariff. Money was comparatively 
easy for call and short time loans, but there was no disposition to put out funds 
for long periods, and when such accommodations were made in all instances they 
were only where the demand seemed most urgent and after the closest scrutiny of 
credit. Lines of demarcation were shortly drawn between the East and the West. 
In the East the tariff reductions were a seriovs deterrent and manufacturers were 
in a hesitant frame of mind. In the West favorable crop reports resulted in more 
optimism regarding the future. The demand for lumber all over the country, how- 
ever, was rapidly filled to meet current consumption. No special effort to stock 
up for future use was manifested. Prices and offerings were of such character 
that buyers could see no advantage in providing for supplies much in advance of 
current needs. The building industry, however, in most of the large cities was 
of a magnitude that sustained a good demand for lumber during these dull 
months, This demand held up in good volume in nearly all the large cities of 
the interior. A notable feature of this branch of the industry was the number of 
dwellings of the cheaper kind that were being erected, and while they did not make 
as large a showing in money expended as a few of the great steel structures a 
relatively large proportion of lumber was required to erect them. The falling off 
in the metropolitan districts was noticeable at this time. 


Sd * * 


The yellow pine trade entered the second half of 1913 with conditions not satis- 
factory. Manufacturers still ran full time, however. Some soft spots were also 
found in the west Coast markets. Interior demand in Washington and Oregon 
moderated, although shipments continued in fair volume. The redwood market 
was still in fair shape and the demand for sugar and white pine in California was 
active. Inland Empire shop lumber was also moving East at a good rate. The 
hardwood trade continued running along at good volume, though without the rush 
and urgency that pertained to it the first six months of the year. The call, how- 
ever, was sufficiently large to take care of all the dry stocks that were on sticks 
at primary points. Dry hardwood lumber in the North was practically exhausted. 
Some of the manufacturers were forced to ship some of their stocks not entirely dry. 
The same conditions applied to North Carolina pine and eastern spruce. The 
cypress market was moving along the even tenor of its way, some of the items be 
ing advanced 50 cents at the end of May. Northern pine production the first of 
June showed an increase of nearly 77,000,000 fect over the first six months of 
1912. The market for the better grades began to ease off about this time. The 
low grades were in splendid demand, with the result that Nos. 4 and 5 boards were 
very scarce at mill points. There was nothing seriously the matter, however, with 
business in the great central West or, as a matter of fact, throughout the agri- 
cultural States. Banks were still carrying good balances and the railway hauls 
were much heavier than at that time in 1912. With the bountiful crops and with 
sufficient money to finance this and other legitimate propositions lumbermen bhe- 
lieved that the trouble was of mind rather than of matter. 


* * * 


By July the lumber business was in the doldroms. Financial conditions were not 
of such character as to warrant overconfidence in the business outlook. Banks re- 
stricted loans as far as possible to conform to the going necessities of trade. 
Lumber manufacturers endeavored to sustain their spirits by anticipating a large 
and profitable winter trade, basing their conelusions on the outcome of the crops 
to be sufficient to induce liberal buying and also on the fact that factory consumers, 
railroads, car builders and retail lumbermen were permitting their stocks to run low, 
which should mean heavy replenishments later. Toward the end of July the 
yellow pine conditions in Texas improved for the better. Thousands of cars of 
lumber were sold, with indications of a better demand as fall approached. Crop 
conditions were considered ideal. , Yellow pine manufacturers were beginning to 
engage in the laudable effort of curtailing production in mills in Texas, Louisiana 
and Mississippi. Prices were still uncertain. Conditions were quiet on the Pacific 
coast. Northern conditions were in fairly good shape. The Michigan hardwood 
manufacturers had less stocks of hardwoods on hand than at any other time since 
1909. Hemlock stocks were low, with prices steady. Cypress, North Carolina pine 
and eastern spruce conditions were unchanged. 


* * * 


August saw a recession in demand for lumber. Business men of the country 
were alarmed by the effects of the tariff revision, and other deterrents were the 
new currency law and pessimistic crop reports. Nothing was seriously the matter 
with the country and it was believed that things would gradually right themsclves. 
There were symptoms of heavier demand; lineyard concerns were buying heavily, 
but notwithstanding this movement of lumber stocks continued to accumulate at 
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mill points and prices continued to sag. With the waning of midsummer and the 
approach of the fall scason came indications of an enlarged and more active de- 
mand for lumber, notwithstanding buying by the retailers and industrial consumers 
was stiJl mainly for immediate needs. The volume was gradually increasing, how- 
ever, which showed that consumption was greatly reducing stocks and that re- 
plenishment was necessary. The financial situation showed some easement in money 
rates. In August and September the first deposit of the Government fund of 
$50,000,000 to aid the crop movement was made to Southern States. September 1 
prices were still low and weak from the manufacturer’s viewpoint, with the possible 
exception of hardwoods, which branck of the industry had been steadily firm all the 
year. During August there was a letup in building activity, but indications pointed 
to a steady demand for all kinds of building lumber throughout the year. Ex- 
pectation was that with the approach of autumn prices would advance on yellow 
pine, but competition was too keen and transit cars were too numerous for a strong 
market at that time. A general augmentation of movement was expected, but the 
railroads kept out of the market except for such stuff as they absolutely had to have 
to make necessary repairs. The west Coast manufacturers began to advocate cur- 
tailment in output. Reports from 92 mills in Washington and Oregon showed a cut 
of nearly 38,000,000 feet greater than was shipped for the first seven months of the 
year, These figures showed where the trouble lay and there was considerable 
talk of reducing the output on Puget Sound by 3314 percent. In September, 
October and November the yellow pine manufacturers seemed to be in earnest in 
the movement toward curtailment. The Georgia and Florida mills had evidently 
become imbued with the fact that the only way to stiffen the market and equalize 
supply and demand was by lessening output. 
* * * 

The last few months of 1913 showed a recession in the lumber business that was 
not overcome up to the end of the year. Lumbermen nursed a confidence in larger 
demand for lumber and better prices. Manufacturers maintained that by right they 
should have higher prices in order to realize a fair margin of profit on the value 
of their stumpege. However, as the months passed demand failed to materialize. 
The backwardness of demand in movement was charged up to the continued de- 
pression of the security markets and the lack of railroad buying. The railroads 
were unable to get money except by paying short-time rates. The bankers con- 
tinued to throw out cautionary signals and these influences had affected buyers of 
lumber and prevented them from making early year contracts for the customary 
large blocks of lumber. It is estimated that 10 percent more yellow pine lumber 
was produced in 1913 than during the previous year. Shipments during the year it 
is believed will equal those of 1912, if they shall not exceed them. This is largely 
owing to the fact that no material car shortage developed last year. The first half 
of the year was evidently satisfactory as to price, but by July 1 began a recession in 
price as well as in demand. There was a steady decline up to the close of the year. 
Yellow pine values were nearly as low as they were in January, 1908, owing to the 
panic of 1907, The same conditions may apply to the Pacific coast. Prices began 
to sag about the middle of the summer, but with anything like a normal demand 
the mills feel that prices will soon advance, for there has been no serious aceumula- 
tion owing to the more or less curtailment by the mills. In the North demand for 
the upper grades in northern pine has been slow for the last six months. Hemlock 
has kept up remarkably well throughout the year, as to both demand and prices. 
Hardwoods have slackened off considerably but they are in a favorable condition. 
Prices have held reasonably firm, with the exception of a few items, and then the 
spread has been comparatively small from values obtained the first of the year. 


* * * 


In summing up the situation the manufacturers are pretty well satisfied with the 
year’s business as a whole, because the first half of the year taxed their shipping 
facilities. Orders were plentiful and prices were strong. From July on the volume 
of business fell off but much lumber was shipped for immediate use, and the fact 
that these orders were of a decidedly rush nature plainly indicated the condition of 
stocks and the character of the business. It has been a hand-to-mouth campaign 
by all buyers. Dealers and manufacturers had to buy from day to day to take 
care of what trade they had. There is little surplus stock anywhere in the hands of 
dealers and consumers, which should speak well for the coming year’s trade. 


FORTY YEARS IN BRIEF REVIEW. 


In 1878—a little more than forty years ago—the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was 

founded. From that time to this, first as the Northwestern Lumberman, then with 

the addition of the Timberman, and then as the consolidated paper under 

1873 | the present style, it has been a constant and faithful recorder of the events 

of the lumber world, and in no small degree has been a leader in the development of 
the lumber industry and a monitor of the lumber trade. 

In these forty years wonderful changes have taken place—changes in timber supply, 
in logging and milling methods, in the markets, in the methods of dealing in lumber— 
until a lumber Rip Van Winkle who should awaken now, at the end of forty years of 
unconsciousness, would find little anywhere in the United States that would be 
familiar to him, Yet all this change has occurred during the life of one newspaper 
and within ihe ordinary business iife of an individual. 

In 1873 the center of manufacture of the ordinary building woods was in Michigan. 
Southern yellow pine found markets only locally and coastwise, as it had for a hun- 
dred years previous. The great hardwood producing districts were found then in 
Ohio and Indiana, Cypress was a wood of local use. White pine, which claimed 
premiership in both utility and quantity of production, was produced almost exclu- 
sively by mills located on the water, the logs being driven down the streams, the out- 
put shipped by vessel or raft to distributing markets. Railroad logging had not been 
thought of at that time. There was not in the United States a single band saw 
cutting logs. Poplar then was a favorite building material in and adjacent to the 
regions where it was produced, and its chief source of suPyy was Indiana. The 
settlement and development of the prairie country were just beginning and the few 
railroads running west from Chicago and the Mississippi River could with difficulty 
supply even the small demand which later grew to such enormous proportions. In 
the East, Albany was the great pine market and disputed supremacy with the growing 
markets of the Middle West. 


Little change took place during the decade ending in 1883 except as produced by 
the general growth and development of the country. The estimated population in 
1873 was 41,677,000; in 1883, 53,693,000. During this decade, however, 
1883 came the resumption of specie payments and also a noteworthy development 
in the lumber business by the introduction of railroad logging, which gradually took 
the mills away from the water and led to the selling of lumber direct from the mill 
in carload lots. That one thing, together with the cutting away of the most available 
timber of the North, led to the downfall of the great wholesale yard markets as such. 
In 1883 the band mill was still undeveloped. All over the country the slabbing 
and stock gangs still were seen, working in conjunction with the cireulars or inde- 
pendently. The logging railroad was becoming a factor in the supply of logs and 
was being adopted in various parts of the country. 





Associations in the lumber business were almost unknown, except in the shape of 
local exchanges. There was a manufacturers’ association organized for especial 
purposes, but of little general value. The retailers were just beginning to organize. 

The various woods had begun to show the effects of long-continued cutting in the 
old locations. Hardwood production for the general markets had developed rapidly 
in Kentucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia. White pine output had held its own 
in Michigan but had heavily increased in Wisconsin and on the upper Mississippi. 

During the decade from 1873 to 1883 the old railroad rate conditions prevailed. 
The most successful lumber wholesaler was usually he who stood closest to the rail- 
roads. Secret rates and rebates were the rule of the day, for the interstate commerce 
law was still only in contemplation. 


By 1893, the worst panic year within the knowledge of the present business gener- 

ation, changes had taken place that had much to do with the future of the lumber 

industry and of the lumber history of the country. Yellow pine had been 

1893 given a place in the markets of the North; investment in southern timber 

had gone on apace. In the North, the mills located on water courses had largely cut 

away their available timber and the market was being chiefly supplied by mills 
located in the timber, whose product went direct to market by rail. 

During the decade the band mill had been adopted as the last word in the manu- 
facture of lumber. With the shipment of lumber by rail had come the development 
of the planing mill business in connection with the sawmills, and also the growth of 
the dry kiln industry. 

White pine timber had practically disappeared from the eastern part of the country 
and the eastern markets secured their supplies from the Great Lake States and 
Canada. During the decade, also, cypress had come into prominence and, perhaps 
most notable of all, the woods of the Pacific coast began to find their hesitating way 
across the mountains toward the East. Redwood was being exploited in the eastern 
markets and the big timber in fir, spruce and giant cedar began to be considered by 
eastern capital as investments. 


In the decade from 1893 to 1903 were few radical changes, but the developments 
were many. In 1893 the population of the country was 66,349,000; in 1903, 80,848,- 
000. The peak of production of northern woods had been reached and 
1903 passed and southern pine had come to be the leading wood in production 
and consumption, as it is today. Logging and milling methods were improved, but 
showed no radical innovations except in the application of steam to woods work. 
Marketing methods were, however, greatly changed. The wholesale yards in the great 
northern markets had to a considerable extent disappeared. The cargo markets had 
become a thing of the past. A few wholesale yards in the leading centers remained, 
but they were so few that the term wholesaler had come most usually to mean a man 
who bought mill cuts or carload lots for distribution from the mill to dealer or con- 
sumer. The decade marked, perhaps, almost the summit of the lumber business along 
the old lines and in volume; for the forests had begun so to show the effect of opera- 
tion that timber advanced in value and became more eagerly sought and the time 
was in sight when the product must decline. During the decade from 1893 to 1903 
also were established the great National forests and the Forest Service became a 
factor in governmental affairs. 


The period from 1903 to 1913 is so familiar to our readers that it is unnecessary 

even to touch upon its developments, unless it be to say that this period has been one 

of reorganization. Associations of all sorts had theretofore been organized 

1913 and developed, but in the last ten years has come a time of stress. We have 

reached a period when publicity is all the vogue and private business is everybody’s 

affair. Perhaps this is well, but in the readjustment to new ideas and new laws and 
new interpretations of old laws many business interests have suffered. 

Forty years! In 1873 the population of the United States was 41,675,000; in 
1912, 95,460,000. The imports of the country in 1873 were valued at $642,000,000; 
in 1912, at $1,653,000,000. The exports of domestic merchandise in 1873 were valued 
at $522,480,000; in 1912, at $2,204,322,000. In the figures of exports lumber showed 
more than a corresponding gain. In 1873 the exports of wood and manufactures of 
wood were valned at $18,258,000; in 1912, at $92,867,000. Forty years ago there 
were 70,000 miles of railroad in the United States; now there are 260,000 miles. The 
New York bank clearings in 1873 were $35,461,000,000; in 1912 they were $96,672,- 
000,000. The figures of bank clearings for the entire country go back a shorter time, 
but in 1893 they were $58,880,000,000 and in 1912 $168,506,000,000. 

These are a few of the things that show the progress of the country in material 
ways, and in all this history lumbermen and the lumber industry have had their share. 
The second or third industry of the country, according to the basis of estimate, it 
has been a leader in trade. A business dealing with raw material and more or less 
rough «nd crude, it has of late developed a moral quality that has made it a leader 
in the finer points of civilization as well as in material things. It has helped to 
develop the country and is educating the country it has developed. 





DECISION IN THE MISSOURI OUSTER CASE. 


Since the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the text of the decision of the 
Missouri supreme court which adjudged heavy fines and banishment against most 
of the lumber corporation respondents in what will go down to history as the Missouri 
ouster case has come to hand. The gist of its 30,000 words is reproduced on pages 
43 to 45, inclusive, of this issue. 

The opinion pays a high compliment to the ‘‘excellent scholarly report of the able 
commissioner’? and then proceeds to ignore as surplusage the major part of the 
work done by him and by Special Attorney General Atkinson in their hearings of 
the case. The State supreme court has no word for all the reams of testimony based 
upon the slender ground that the manufacturers or certain of them were honorary 
members of certain retail associations and thereby conspirators with them in certain 
alleged practices. There is nothing left of any of the evidence relating to occur- 
rences prior to July 30, 1905, including the alleged St. Louis curtailment of 1904. 
There is, however, left a price list, and the supreme court joins with its servants in 
regarding this with indignation as an instrument of extortion and oppression, although 
admitting with the commissioner and the attorney general that no appreciable effect 
upon prices or competition could be traced to it in any actual operations of the yellow 
pine market. 

The supreme court also saves a charge of conspiracy to curtail production, basing 
it upon a point that does not appear in the attorney general’s brief in the case and 
upon evidence that the brief of the respondents considered of such unimportance as 
to omit it from its review. The commissioner, however, in his review of the four 
volumes of testimony, found upon page 2876, in an annual report of George K. Smith, 
a certain reference to shutdowns of the mills in 1907, which is set out in that part 
of the opinion republished in this issue. The court concludes that the conspiracy 
that began in 1904 and that could not be reached beyond the cover of the 3-year 
limitation period was still continuing in 1907, although nothing in the four volumes 
of evidence shows by implication or otherwise any actual agreement for curtailment 
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in that panic year of 1907. There is in fact no further evidence in the record than 
that quoted in the court’s opinion, as far as has been discovered. 

The report of the mass meeting at Memphis referred to in the opinion appeared 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of November 16, 1907, on page 37. It appears that a 
committee on resolutions was appointed in the morning session and brought in at 
the afternoon session the following resolutions: 

WHEREAS, This country is now undergoing a financial panic which has unsettled: busi- 
ness conditions; and 

WHEREAS, Banking and financial institutions have acted most wisely in caring for the 
situation and in protecting the business public; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the yellow pine lumber manufacturers, in meeting assembled at Memphis, 
November 14, 1907, that they affirm their confidence in our financial institutions and pledge 
themselves to codperate in every way with the financial interests to preserve the sound- 
ness of our institutions; and be it further 

Resolved, That as a complete shutdown of the milling interests of the South would work 
a serious hardship on the laboring men we recommend that manufacturers endeavor to 
operate -their plants to such extent as will provide employees with the necessities of life, 
but not to such extent as will make necessary any unavoidable drain on our financial 
institutions, 

These resolutions, signed by the entire committee of eight, were unanimously 
adopted and the news report makes the following comment: ‘‘This brief document 
submitted by the commitiee on resolutions embodies the substance of what was said 
by all who participated in the discussion. The sense of the meeting was that each 
operator would have to be guided by his own knowledge of the situation and the 
exigencies of his own business.’ 

This is the slender foundation upon which the supreme court of Missouri finds the 
respondents guilty of conspiracy to curtail their product in restraint of trade. It 
reaches its conclusion without any evidence to show any agreement to curtail and 
without arguing that mere recommendation of the committee reviewing the well 
known facts then existing in itself constituted and completed the conspiracy. 

When it comes to an examination of the list of those included in the judgment, 
and those who were allowed to go free, various discrepancies present themselves and 
it is probable that on a motion for a rehearing the decree will be materially modified 
as to some of the respondents. 

Practically all of the business in lumber done by those corporations against which 
judgment is handed down moves in interstate commerce coming into Missouri from 
without the State. For this reason the respondents argued that the Federal courts 
had jurisdiction, and the supreme court of Missouri had not. This point is disposed 
of by Section V of the opinion, but of course constitutes grounds for an appeal to 
the Federal courts if this action should be considered advisable by respondents and 
their counsel after a motion for rehearing has been duly argued before the Missouri 
court. 

As to the ethics of the ease little remains to be said at this time. No intelligent 
retailer, and no intelligent yellow pine manufacturer outside of the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, will be inclined to regard with any joy or relief the findings 
of the court. There are no oppressed competitors or customers who will be benefited 
by the results of the opinion. The chief sufferers are, of course, the lumbermen 
who are to be driven from the State if the judgment is enforced, but their chief 
associates in misfortune will be the lumber consumers in the State of Missouri. 





DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


While 1913 has been a year noted for its extremes of buoyancy and depression in 
the lumber trade, there has been much development in the Southwest, especially in 
the territory of which Shreveport and Lake Charles, La., Orange, Beaumont and 
Houston, Tex., are centers of activity. This development has not been confined to 
the building of new manufacturing plants but has gone farther afield with the object 
in view of largely extending the territory in which the product of southwestern mills 
is marketed. 

Manufacturers in that territory are somewhat solicitous as to the results that will 
follow the opening of the Panama Canal to traffic, but, at the same time, are planning 
to utilize these results to their final good. While it is certain that Pacific coast 
manufacturers expect to be able to place their product into territory, via the Panama 
Canal, that is now served by southwestern mills, these mills are also planning to 
invade the Pacific coast with their product and expect to develop a profitable trade 
territory along the west coast of Central and South America. With this end in 
view trade evangels have already been spying out the land. 

A large trade has already been developed on the east coast of the Latin-American 
countries, and during the latter part of 1913 a larger proportion than ever before 
of the products of southwestern mills found its way into Central and South America, 
Porto Rico and the West Indies. The development of the new port of Bolivar, Tex., 
has resulted in large shipments of lumber going out from that point, this being an 
especially favorable shipping point for mills located on the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe Railroad. 

The Government of Panama, perhaps now the strongest financially of any of the 
countries to the south, has had its agents in the Southwest making an investigation 
with a view to making its lumber purchases in that territory in future, and it is 
certain that this trade will develop rapidly. 

The building of a number of mills of large capacity has made possible and probable 
a large increase of yeilow pine production in the Southwest during the coming year, 
but with new trade territory opened up and the mills devoting more attention than 
ever before to the development of the export trade this increased production will 
no doubt go into consumption without in any way disturbing the present markets. 





1914---A NEW YEAR. 


One inust stop and think a second—to write the ‘‘4’’ instead of the ‘‘3’’—in order 
to get his pen started right. Would it not be well to pause a little longer and be 
sure that the individual, or the business, is started right? The new year will be 
largely what you make it, and you will be certain to make it smoother and steadier 
than 1913 by aiming your course constantly onward and upward. At the beginning 
of this year let us take a broader and more generous outlook; let us assign to our- 
selves a position that will enable us to take in a more sympathetic appreciation of the 
needs and the opportunities of the lumber business as a whole. 

This industry, this trade, in which readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are con- 
cerned is not a narrow thing; it reaches from ocean to ocean; yea, farther than that 
—it goes across the ocean to the farmost countries. 

In these days of rapid communication and transportation it is a true saying that 
**No man liveth to himself alone.’’ The competitor is no longer the man next door, 
but he may be a competitor 3,000 miles away, and by the same token he is also your 
neighbor. So in all the varied and complex relations of lumbermen there is a bond 
of common interest, of interreiated competition, and at the same time a common 
opportunity. 

This fact makes all the more imperative a friendly codperation of all the interests 
that have for their purpose the upbuilding of the lumber trade, and at the same 
time there should be a friendly rivalry for more business rather than a bitter com- 
petition. 

Let us put into our business some of our own personal opportunities, aims and 
ambitions. Let us give a part of ourselves to the business in such a way that he 
who is our competitor, as well as our neighbor, may know that our business is an 
honorable business, and that our methods are such as do not fear competition, but 
on the other hand will influence him to welcome us into a closer fellowship and co- 
operation in all the varied departments of the industry. 


The timber owner will be glad to join with his neighbors in fire protection, and he 
will be pleased to make use of the knowledge and information furnished him by 
the foresters respecting conservation, and he will take the position that he is a trustee, 
not only of his own interest but of the public’s as well. He will enjoy seeing the 
growth of his forest preserves and he will have an added interest as he appreciates 
the relation that those forests hold to the welfare and ¢omfort of all the people; and 
he will gladly avail himself of every opportunity to let it become known that he 
does appreciate the public’s interest in the welfare of the forest, and that he is 
working in harmony with the best thought and plans regarding the conservation of 
this great public utility. 

The lumber manufacturer will study the trend of the markets more closely that he 
may adapt his product to it; he will prefer to manufacture better lumber and get 
more out of the log, rather than merely to increase his production. Conservation by 
utilization will be one of his guiding influences and to this end he will study mechan- 
ical processes, business methods, and the possibilities of utilization of that product 
that now goes to waste. He will fit his product better to the demands of the market 
and at the same time direct the markets into the most profitable use of the wood. 

And the wholesaler will realize that his organization is for the purpose of bringing 
the producer and the retailer in closer harmony and that he will bring to the atten- 
tion of the manufacturer the needs of the communities in which he operates. 

The retailer will study the needs of his community as never before. He will 
endeavor to bring to the attention of the people who live in his town and country 
round about it the different uses to which wood may be put. He will bring out in 
a more emphatic way the beauty of the various woods, their adaptability, their 
especially strong points and uses in the community in which he lives. 

And the suecessful lumberman, whether he is in the big world of manufacturing 
or in the small world of retailing, will visit his neighbor. He will try to find among 
his neighbors the one who seems to achieve the better success and who has installed 
later methods and bring them back into his own business. 

In other words, at the end of this year, as you take an inventory of your stock, 
an inventory of your timber, of your machinery, of your manufactured products, 
stop a moment, take an inventory of yourself and see to it that as you draw down 
the balance it will clearly outline the course that you should take, and then determine 
that you will take it, and 1914 will be largely what you, yourself, make it. Let us 
all make it bigger and better than any other year in our history. 





TREND OF STOCKS IN 1913. 


A study of the course of the market for the last ten years on twenty-five of the 
leading industrial, municipal and railroad stocks, showing the high and low points 
attained within that time, is of more than ordinary interest. While, during 1913, 
these stocks did not at any time reach the high point of any of the previous years 
under consideration, 2 significant fact is that at no time during the year did they 
reach the low levels attained at certain periods during the decade, notably during 
the panicky periods of 1903 and 1907, thus indicating that the country had no panic 
last year that affected stocks, but that the market was governed almost entirely by 
the general condition of lassitude and depression that prevailed. 

As indicated in the table below, these stocks reached the lowest point within the 
ten years on November 21, 1907, the lowest previous to that time being on September 
28, 1903, both instances occurring during times when the country was in the throes 
of a money panic; and an encouraging evidence of the stable condition of the country 
generally is that despite the unsatisfactory conditions that have prevailed the nation 
is prepared to go forward in the march of industrial and commercial progress without 
following the trail of financial wreck and ruin. A comparison of the high and low 
periods of the twenty-five leading stocks in question follows: 
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On the last day of 1912 these stocks closed at 93.81, and the lowest point attained 
during the entire year of 1913 was on June 11, when they fell to 79.53, and rallied 
from that point to 88 on September 13. 


A HARDWOOD EXPORTING HINDRANCE. 


A question that is seriously agitating exporters of hardwoods who are practically 
compelled to use the port of New Orleans for the dispatch of their products is that 
of securing legislation or otherwise devising plans that will save them from the 
operations of a shipping combine and make it possible for them to secure the advan- 
tage of competitive ocean freight rates. Hardwoods, as a rule, are exported in parcel 
shipments only, full cargoes rarely being shipped. By reason of their accessibility, 
other ports are given preference by tramp steamers and independent lines that cater 
to full cargoes rather than to parcel shipments, as a result of which shipping from 
New Orleans is almost exclusively handled by the large lines having regular and 
definite sailings and whose rates are not fixed with a view to meeting the competition 
of tramp steamers. Being practically forced to ship through New Orleans, hardwood 
exporters are suffering considerable loss by reason of lower rates from other ports 
that are not available to them. A prominent hardwood exporter at Memphis, in a 
letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN discussing this subject, says: 





New Orleans, of course, is the logical port for the exporter from this section of 
the Misissippi Valley. Up to the time of the passage of the Hepburn Act com- 
binations and agreements between steamship agents to maintain rates were un- 
known and, in fact, for several years after the passage of this Act, which prohibits 
the interior shipper from using the south Atlantic ports if he found it best to do so, 
and business through the port of New Orleans was competitive. During the last 
two years we have discovered that certain lines were agreeing on rates and ad- 
hering to this agreement strictly. During the last ninety days rates through other 
ports have been softening and much lower rates are offered through Galveston 
than through New Orleans. This we attribute to the fact that Galveston is an 
open port, where agreements are not made. It is our understanding that some of 
the lines that are adhering to the higher rates through New Orleans are accepting 
hardwood lumber through Galveston at the lower rate. For example, to Liverpool 
the New Orleans rate on hardwoods is 28 cents; Galveston, 24 cents. We know 
positively some of the lines are operating through both ports. 


Just how the relief desired is to be obtained is a mooted question, but it is a 
matter that should receive consideration from Congress in a way that will give 
protection to the Anierican exporter. That American hardwoods are suffering as a 
result of these unjust freight rates of the shipping combine may be noted from an 
instance cited recently by a large hardwood manufacturer who stated that his con- 
cern had for several years supplied all of the hardwood needs of a large concern in 
Hamburg, but this concern has placed all of its requirements for the coming year in 
Russia, because the excessive freight rates demanded on hardwoods shipped out of 
New Orleans rendered competition by the manufacturer with the Russian hardwoods 
impossible and this business was lost. With European buyers turning to Russia and 
to Japan for their hardwood requirements, it is time that the American Congress 
take cognizance of the situation and afford a measure of relief that will save to this 
country the trade that is being lost through the manipulations of a powerful shipping 
combine. 
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Nothing could better illustrate the difference between 
the effects of heated debate and sober second thought 
than the calming down of the public mind since the 
currency bill became the law of the land. Even the 
banking interests, including the great and smaller banks, 
are calmly acquiescing in the change from the old to the 
new system, and altogether the sounds of battle that pre- 
ceded the final vote in Congress are dying away and 
quietness and content are overspreading the land. It is 
daily becoming evident that the banks generally will fall 
into line, and they will do so with more than expected 
alacrity. The president of a leading bank in New York 
says that ‘‘one important point to remember is that the 
United States has rebuilt its currency system so that 
today there exists a distinct element of codperation which 
will be of the greatest importance to the country in 
times of stress and acute money market stringency.’’ 
In elaborating this idea further, he showed how the new 
law passes to the rear the former method by which the 
banks worked independently, without cooperation, and 
provides the country with the facilities of a discount 
market and a system of federal reserve banks, each in 
its own district occupying the position of a central bank. 
The same bank president declared that the banks were 
well prepared for the change, and the indications are 
that the people of the country will have little difficulty 
in adjusting themselves to the new requirements. Con- 
sequently little fear is expressed of serious disturbance 
in the movement of money or the handling of business on 
the new basis. 

* * * 

That the reformed currency system now established by 
law is along the lines laid down by the Aldrich investi- 
gations and planning is recognized, the main exception 
being that the Aldrich scheme contemplated a central 
national bank instead of the regional system established 
under the recent enactment. The principle of codperative 
banking has been preserved and will be put into opera- 
tion. This is a distinct change from the old national 
bank law, which left each bank independent and com- 
petitive in a way that permitted the massing of reserves 
where they could be held for speculative and high finan- 
cial purposes, to the possible and frequently positive 
detriment of the general business of the country. For 
the same reason credits were occasionally seriously im- 
paired and money stringency resulted, with panicky con- 
ditions. Under the regional system and the codperative 
plan, such unfavorable influences will be averted, if the 
system works out as is expected. A feature of the new 
regulation will be that in times of extraordinary demand 
for currency, like that in the crop moving season, there 
will be means for procuring it through the agency of the 
regional banks, There will be no such thing as the mass- 
ing of reserves in New York and other great reserve 
centers for the purpose of maintaining a high interest 
rate, and no such strain and stress for gathering and 
hoarding of money by interior banks as heretofore has 
been witnessed; sometimes forcing the gathering in and 
hoarding of gold as a basis of credit, as was witnessed 
in 1893 and 1907, and in less degree in other years. The 
national reserve will hold the, gold basis intact at all 
times. Another important feature of the new currency 
system will be its assurance of a steady discount rate, 
like that which prevails in England and European conti- 
nental countries. Thus if an operator in securities can 
be assured of borrowing at an interest rate not exceed- 
ing 5 percent throughout a year or longer time he will 
have a more dependable assurance for his investments 
than under conditions heretofore prevailing, in which he 
might have had to pay as much as 7 percent. Some fear 
is still expressed that under the regional bank system 
there will be some inflation, and that may be assumed as 
a possibility so far as the use of prime commercial paper 
as a basis of credit at the regional banks is concerned; 
but even in such case the law provides for checks and 
balances under control of the reserve board. It is felt 
that whatever may be the defects in the workings of the 
system they can be ironed out by future legislation, the 
same as was necessary after the enactment of the old 
national bank law. 

* * * 


Along the lines indicated the measure is being dis- 
cussed by the managers of the large reserve city banks, 
while notably the disposition is to fall in line for aequi- 
escence and codperation in establishing the new system. 
In the meantime a tendency to take a hopeful view of 
business is evident. The pessimism that prevailed dur- 
ing the pendency of the currency bill is passing away 
and faith is generally expressed that the country is ap- 
proaching a period of unparalleled prosperity. That the 
change for the better will come with a rush is not ex- 
pected, for several months must elapse before the new 
banking regulation can become operative. Naturally 
manufacturers and merchants will continue their course 
of caution until the new banking system shall have been 
adjusted and put in operation, and the banks will for a 
time continue to guard against the hazardous expansion 
of credit until the reserve system shall have gotten into 
running order. Caution about making commitments run- 
ning far into the future will continue, but as time passes, 


and especially following the assurance of another good 
crop outturn, there should be a pronounced business re- 
vival so far as this country is involved. 

* * * 

But that foreign conditions are to be reckoned with 
should not be forgotten. This involves our exports and 
our trade balance with Europe as affecting our interna- 
tional financing. In this connection also the revised 
tariff must work out results. The London: Times remarks 
that ‘*The close interdependence of the modern world of 
finance is illustrated in «a remarkable manner at the 
present time. The centers of business in every impor- 
tant country are more or Jess inconvenienced by the delay 
in issuing the big French loan which has been talked of 
so long.’’? The business public of England and the Con- 
tinent, and reflectively in other parts of the world, has 
been hesitant because of the failure of the loan to be 
financed successfully. The impending issue of $250,000,- 
000 or more of French rentes blocks the way for the issu- 
ing of several other loans of importance. Russia also is 
understood to be in the market for $140,000,000 for rail- 
way construction. Servia needs $30,000,000, while Greece 
and Bulgaria in due course are to be supplied with large 
sums, the sizes of which are still uncertain. Moreover, 
Turkey is to be financially cared for. Altogether the 
money resources of Europe are confronted by extraordi- 
nary loan requirements that must be financed sooner or 
later in order to maintain peace and rehabilitate the 
countries that have been exhausted by war or have suf- 
fered by contiguous relations thereto. The capital of 
Germany has been urgently called upon to furnish huge 
sums for military purposes, and has been employed for 
a year in considerable giving to aid Austria-Hungary, 
which has suffered from contiguity to the nations in- 
volved in the late Balkan war. All over central and 
southeastern Europe a condition of temporary inability 
to meet pecuniary obligations in full has existed, and 
continues in that state. But the feeling, especially in 
London and New York, is that France must first be 
financed before other national loans can be undertaken. 
Our own international bankers and the loanable resources 
of this country will more or less be involved in the Euro- 
pean call for money, which must necessarily have some 
effect on our general supply of funds, a feature that must 
be taken into consideration in forecasting financial con 
ditions. 

* * * 

As showing how this country has not been alone in the 
depression of business, but rather that it has been a fea- 
ture throughout Europe, it is stated that a ‘‘blue’’ holi- 
day period has been characteristic in Berlin, Germany. 
The merchants of that capital have had the dullest Christ- 
mas trade in many years. There were no crowds in the 
stores on Christmas eve and receipts were far below 
those of previous holiday seasons. Such conditions are 
attributed to various causes, important among which is 
that the Government is about to call for an emergency 
military expenditure of $83,000,000 immediately after 
the beginning of the new year, and it is claimed that 
Germans must take that amount out of their Christmas 
gitts—a rather preposterous proposition, in fact. Still, 
to have to face such national taxation makes the people 
feel poor. To add to the discontent among the trades 
people the season so far had been unseasonably warm and 
rainy, which has had a paralyzing effect on trade in win- 
ter goods. To add to the gloom, 100,000 persons are out 
of employment in Berlin alone. Conditions there are 
more or less typical of those all over Europe, and to some 
extent in Great Britain. Nor are the financial, indus- 
trial and commercial affairs of Europe alone under stress 
and strain, but that condition has invaded South America. 
In Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil business is pronounced 
dull, while financial relations with Europe are much dis- 
turbed. The high cost of living is the general complaint 
all over the civilized world. Hence we must conclude 
that such worldwide conditions must be taken into ac- 
count in forecasting the near future of business and 
finance at home. 

* * * 

Karly in the week newspaper advices from London in- 
dicated a monetary stringency in that financial center as 
to stock exchange loans, which were 514 percent, against 
5 percent at the last settlement. Carry over rates were 
consequently stiffer, Americans being held at 5% to 6 
percent, against 5 to 54% percent the former rate. State- 
ment was made that money was scarcer in England than 
anywhere on the Continent, but the expectation was that 
January dividends would somewhat relieve the situation. 
Nevertheless, further tightening of rates was expected. 
The general opinion was that all depended on Paris— 
practically everything, in fact. In the meantime the 
millions needed for European financing are tied up in 
the hands of Paris bankers awaiting the formation of 
the French financial policy. 

* * 


According to views expressed by the mercantile agen- 
cies, late basic developments in the trade of this country 
seem to have been mainly favorable. More confidence in 
the future has been evident in business circles, and among 
bankers is especially noticeable. It is now declared that 


the banks will go over the turn of the year in good form 
to sustain business and credit. Disbursements in the 
rorm of interest and dividends at the beginning of the 
new year will help to ease the situation. A general ad- 
mission is that the holiday trade in most instances 
equalled that of last year, when in the greater part of 
the country it was of record proportions. Some quietude 
has, as usual, been induced in general business on account 
of the holidays and the inventory period usual at the 
end of the year. In the stock market was prevalent a 
better tone last week, followed by reaction over the end 
thereof. The grain markets have fallen into a state of 
comparative dullness and reaction from late activity. 
The like condition pertains to the world’s movement of 
the cereals, owing to the general abundant outturn, and 
probably to a degree of reduced consumption on account 
of the shrinking income of several classes of people and 
the general complaint of the high cost of living and the 
practice of stringent economies. Moreover, in times of 
monetary stress and the use of commercial money for 
handling and distribution a long reach in speculation 
through buying and holding is lessened on account of 
comparatively high interest rates and the necessity for a 
quick turnover. 
x * 


The steel market in the United States is reported dull, 
with no improvement of incoming business, though state- 
ments of a brighter tone in reference to intended busi- 
ness after the beginning of the new year have been made. 
Operations of the steel mills are reported from 40 to 50 
percent of capacity, while a few are running 60 percent 
capacity. Several large inquiries are in the market for 
deliveries in the first half of the new year, but the tend- 
ency is for consumers to hold aloof in the belief that 
prices will go lower before the market will pause for an 
upturn. Some authorities claim that, due to the effect 
of the new tariff, which is inducing the mills to force 
down prices as a bar to importations, there is manifest 
more anxiety by the manufacturers concerning future 
earnings than about increased orders, A late report 
from Paris is to the effect that the steel trade is quieter 
than usual at this time in France, and at Brussels, Bel- 
gium, business is coming to a standstill after some 
awakening a while ago. Conditions in the iron trade of 
Germany recently were reported fair, and some operators 
say that they are doing better on exports, but prices are 
unprofitable. Under European conditions no one need be 
surprised at some special effort to sell product in the 
United States. English competition on the Upper Rhine 
is severe. Whatever may or may not be the effects of 
the new American tariff on importations of foreign steel 
in this country, it is growing evident that the fear of it, 
or perhaps the actuality of foreign competition in our 
markets, has a tendency to soften domestic prices. A 
late report in the Iron Age indicated reductions of steel 
beams to the extent of $1 a ton; foundry iron, Valley 
furnace, 50 cents; basic iron, 75 cents; heavy steel strap, 
25 cents; beams, channels and angles, at New York, $2. 


* * * 


In connection with the iron and steel markets and the 
general state of the metal business statement is made 
on what is deemed good authority that certain independ 
ent steel companies are considering the question of re- 
ducing wages of their employees owing to the continued 
depression and uncertainty for the future. That would 
mean strikes and general labor troubles among the steel 
and iron operators. But should the predictions of the 
optimistic prophets be verified after the opening of the 
new year, and especially when the betterment of financial 
and business conditions, to follow the readjustment of 
our currency status, shall be realized, as is forecast by 
the confident ones, it may be concluded that to leave 
wages as they are would be better. Especially would 
this seem the part of wisdom if it should turn out, with- 
out too long delay, that the railroads are to be granted 
their 5 percent raise in freight rates. The prospect for 
that result is certainly brighter than it was a short time 
ago. What the iron and steel trade needs at the present 
time is an active demand from the railroads for track 
material and car equipment, which would give a great 
impulse to the trade, especially since the companies are 
far behind in needed improvements and equipment. 

* * * 


Railway bonds at the close of this year were reported 
as selling at less than one and a half points above the 
lowest levels in June. A decline occurred in December, 
making that the fourth consecutive month of declining 
prices. Representative issues to the number of twenty- 
five were lately selling at an average of $83.88, the lowest 
price in June having been $82.405. Railroad bonds sold 
late in December within a point and a half of the level 
recorded at the end of November, 1907. As compared 
with that average the closing prices of this year are up 
about five points. Thus it would seem that it is about 
time for those who have idle money, and have a notion 
for investment in railroad bonds, to begin gathering in 
such securities as an investment. The railroads and 
their underwriters would be glad to see such a change of 
mind, for they need the money. 
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CHRONICLE OF 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 

January 1. Ground was broken for Machinery Hall, 
the largest of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
buildings, at San Francisco, with 100,000 persons look- 
ing on. 

January 4. Thomas A. Edison pronounced the final test 
of his marvelous kinetophone a success. 

January 26. The body of John Paul Jones, first ad- 
miral of the American Navy, was placed in its final rest- 
ing place under the Naval Academy Chapel at Annapolis, 
Md. 

February 1. The $50,000,000 Grand Central Terminal in 
New York City which had been in course of construction 
seven years, was opened for daily operation, each way, of 
800 trains and accommodations of 100,000 passengers every 
twenty-four hours. 

February 17. Joaquin Miller, the poet of the Sierras, 
died in his one-room cabin which he built in the Piedmont 
Hills in California near San Francisco many years ago. 
He was 72 years old. 

February 22. President Taft broke ground for the na- 
tional memorial to the American Indian at Fort Wads- 
worth, N. Y. Thirty-three Indian chiefs from the western 
reservations attended the ceremonies. 

April 14. Figures collected and made public by the 
American Red Cross Society show that the Ohio floods cost 
nearly 500 human lives, rendered 100,000 persons home- 
less and caused property damage approximating $25,000,000. 

April 15. The Titanic Memorial Lighthouse Tower, over- 
looking New York Harbor, erected to the memory of the 
men and women who went down with the ship, was dedi- 
cated. 

May 38. Twenty thousand women and men marched eight 
abreast to the blare of forty bands up Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, in the greatest parade ever held for the cause 
of woman suffrage. The Illinois law granting women of 
legal age the right to vote for all statutory offices went 
into effect July 1. 


May 18. Governor Johnson, of California, signed the 
alien land bill, prohibiting the alien ownership of land in 
that State, despite the protest of the Japanese Government. 
Diplomatic negotiations are still pending between Japan and 
the United States over this legislation. 

May 30. In memory of the 267 officers and men who 
were lost with the battleship Maine in Havana Harbor 
fifteen years ago, the National Maine Monument was dedi- 
cated at New York. 

June 11. The submergence record for submarine boats 
was broken by the Cage, a new type submarine, which 
remained at the bottom of the ocean off Long Beach, Cal., 
thirty-six hours. 

June. That the wireless tower at Arlington is the 
equal of any wireless station in the world was proved by 
a series of long distance wireless tests between Arlington 
Tower and the scout cruiser Salem in its voyage to and 
from Gibraltar when radio telegraphic communication was 
delivered to the Salem by day up to a distance of 2,383 
miles. 

June 10. By a unanimous decision the United States 
Supreme Court upheld the validity of the “newspaper pub- 
licity law” enacted in 1912 as a provision of the postal 
appropriation act. 

July 4. Over 40,000 veterans attended the celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the battle of Gettysburg from 
July 1 to July 4 inclusive. The government stood the 
expense of taking care of the veterans while they were en- 
camped at Gettysburg. 

July 4. The cornerstone of the $1,000,000 Perry Monu- 
ment was laid at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, opening the celebra- 
tion which commemorated Commodore Perry’s victory over 
the British on Lake Erie, the campaigns of Gen. William 
Henry Harrison and the 100 years of peace among the 
English speaking nations. Commodore Perry's flagship, the 
Niagara, after resting on the bottom of Lake Erie in Misery 
Bay for nearly a century, was raised and rebuilt for the 
centennial which closed in October. 


July 18. Beckwirk Havens, with J. B. R. Verplanck as 
a passenger, arrived at Detroit, Mich., finishing his hydro- 
aeroplane flight of 880 miles from Chicago to Detroit. 


August 26. Keokuk Dam, the largest of its kind in the 
world, at Keokuk, Iowa, was dedicated. The plant was 
built at a cost of $27,000,000. 

September 26. The first attempt to operate the locks 
of the Panama Canal was made when the tugboat Gatun, 
drawing 12% feet of water, was passed successfully 
through the Gatun locks. The Gamboa dike in- the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone was blown up with dynamite October 10, 
making complete the waterway from coast to coast. 


October 25. Congress Hall in historic Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, where the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives sat from 1790 to 1800 was rededicated. The 
hall has been restored to almost its original appearance. 


October 27. First plates of the keel of the superdread- 
nought Pennsylvania which when completed two years 
hence will be the largest and most powerful battleship in 
the world, were laid at Newport News, Va. 


December 18. In the famous “Danbury Hatters’ Case” 
the United States Court of Appeals at New York affirmed 
the verdict of the Federal district court awarding to D. F. 
Loewe & Co., hat manufacturers of Danbury, Conn., a judg- 
ment of $252,130 against the United Hatters of America, a 
union affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 
With interest and costs the judgment now amounts to $272,- 
000. 


THE YEAR’S LEADING EVENTS. 


Washington. 

February 1. The Union Pacific and Southern Pacific 
Railways became separate and distinct systems in accord- 
ance with the Supreme Court’s decision dissolving the 
merger of the companies. 

February 2. Provisions for the organization of the 
United States army into three divisions and one cavalry 
division was made in an order by the secretary of war. 

March 1. The Webb bill, prohibiting the interstate ship- 
ment of liquors to be dispensed in violation of local option 
laws, became a statute of the United States. 

March 1. ‘The bill for physical valuation of all rail- 
roads in the United States by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as a basis of rate regulation, became a law. 
The work will take from five to seven years by a specially 
organized corps of men and will cost the Government from 
$10,000,000 to $15,000,000 or more. 

March 4. Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey became presi- 
dent of the United States and Thomas R. Marshall of Indi- 
ana became vice president. The inaugural parade, the 
greatest in the annals of the capital, was viewed by more 
than 300,000 people. 

April 1. The federal law providing for wireless equip- 
ment on all passenger carriers on the Great Lakes became 
effective. 

April 1. The -Treasury Department began with $80,- 
050,448 as a working balance of the Federal Government 
The surplus or receipts over disbursements for the current 
year ended April 1, 1913, exclusive of Panama Canal and 
public debt transactions, reached $12,620,140, compared 
with a deficit of $9,931,951 April 1, 1912. Including the 
Panama Canal and public debt transactions there was a 
deficit in the treasury for the current fiscal year ended 
April 1 of $18,656,199 against a deficit of $8,642,830 April 
1, 1912. 

April 8. The provision that United States Senators shall 
be chosen directly by the people instead of the State 
legislatures became the seventeenth amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, thirty-six States or the required three- 
fourths of the Union having approved it. 

April 24. Secretary of State Bryan presented to the 
assembled diplomatic representatives of the various nations 
accredited to the United States Government a plan to 
aid in the establishment of international peace. Almost all 
the nations have accepted in principle this plan. The first 
treaty actually signed was with Salvador. 

June 23. ‘The sundry civil appropriation bill, carrying 
$16,000,000, with the provision exempting labor unions and 
farmers’ organizations from prosecution under the Sherman 
antitrust law, was signed by President Wilson. 

July 27. The American Commission on Agricultural Co- 
operation returned to Washington after a three months’ 
sojourn in Europe studying rural credit systems and farm 
life organization. . 

August 9. President Wilson signed an order prohibit- 
ing any aeronaut from flying over the Panama Canal Zone 
without written authority from Washington on penalty of 
$1,000 fine and a year’s imprisonment for each offense. 


October 3. President Wilson signed the Underwood-Sim- 
mons tariff bill at the White House. The income tax pro- 
vision is a feature of this Dill. 

November 25. Miss Jessie Woodrow 
daughter of President and Mrs. Wilson, became the bride 
of Francis Bowes Sayre in the White House in the presence 
of 300 invited guests. 

December 1. Secretary of the Treasury McAdvo’s esti- 
mates submitted to Congress asked for $1,108,681,777 to 
cover the expense of running the government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1915. 

December 2. Postmaster General Burleson reported to 
Congress that postal savings deposits in the United States 
increased from $20,237,084 to $33,818,870 and the number 
of depositors from 243,801 to 331,006 in 1913. The aver- 
age deposit increased to $102. 


December 7. Capt. E. P. Bertholf, commandant of the 
Revenue Cutter Service, reported that the service during the 
last fiscal year saved 327 lives, assisted 2,755 persons on 
board vessels in distress, cared for 264 persons on the cut- 
ters and assisted in time of need vessels valued at $10,- 
607,710. 

December 9. The House of Representatives by a vote 
of 184 to 40 adopted a resolution asking President Wilson 
to propose to the Powers a year’s suspension of naval 
construction. 

December 10. The Padgett bill to promote the efficiency 
of the naval militia in the States to provide for calling it 
into service of the United States under navy regulations 
in time of war was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

December 15. ‘The House of Representatives passed a 
bill removing the limitation on the amount that may be 
accepted from depositors in the postal savings banks but 
fixing $1,000 as the maximum on which interest would 
be paid. 

December 19. Attorney General McReynolds made public 
details of an agreement for the reorganization of the Ameri- 
ean Telephone & Telegraph Company, under which the com- 
bine will dispose of its holdings in the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, thereby restoring competitive conditions in 
the telephone ‘service of the entire country. ‘This action, 
which will prevent litigation to dissolve the corporation 
under the Sherman antitrust law, was approved by President 
Wilson and Attorney General McReynolds. 


December 23. The currency bill, adopted by both houses 
of Congress,-was signed by President Wilson. 


Wilson, second 


FOREIGN. 

January 3. Arthur Faller at Mulhave, Germany, ex- 
ceeded by five seconds the world’s record for a duration 
flight in a biplane carrying five passengers. His time was 
one hour, six minutes and five seconds. 

January 17. Raymond Nicolas Landry Poincare was 
elected president of the Republic of France. 

February 38. The Balkan War was resumed with the 
bombardment of Adrianople after an armistice of two 
months, the hostilities between the Balkan States arising 
from the difficulty of dividing the territory captured by 
them from Turkey. After protracted diplomatic skirmish- 
ing peace was concluded at a meeting of the delegates of 
Servia, Greece, Montenegro, Roumania and Bulgaria at 
Bucharest, Roumania, August 6. 

March 12. A new record for altitude was established 
at Paris, France, when Aviator Perreyon in a monoplane 
ascended 19,800 feet. 

March 18. King George of Greece was assassinated while 
walking in the streets of Saloniki, Turkey. King Constan- 
tine ascended to the throne March 21. 

April 11. A declaration of China's intent as a new 
republic, which took the form of an address to the world, 
was issued at Pekin. Yuan Shi Kai October 6 was elected 
president of the Chinese Republic for a term of five years— 
the first presidential election in the history of the re- 
public. 

April 21. ‘The largest steamship ever built in Great 
Britain, the Cunard liner Aquatania, was launched on the 
Clyde River, Scotland. 

May 28. A new record in wireless telephony was estab- 
lished when the voice of an operator at the Nauen (Ger- 
many) station was heard distinctly for half an hour at a 
series of stations ranging in distance from 375 to 425 miles, 
including Vienna. 

June 10. Marcel G. Brindijonec des Moulinais, the French 
aviator, beat all distance records by flying from Paris to 
Warsaw by way of Berlin, a distance of about 9383 miles, 
in thirteen hours and excluding stops attained an aver- 
age speed of 93.3 miles an hour. 

June 15. The world’s altitude record for an aeroplane 
with a pilot and two passengers was broken by the French 
aviator, Edmond Perryon, when ke reached a height of 
15,480 feet. He holds the altitude record for an aeroplane 
with a pilot and also with a pilot and one passenger. 

July 25. ‘The first International Congress for the Pro- 
tection of Childhood opened at Brussels, Belgium, with 
official delegates from twenty-five nations in attendance. 


August 7. ‘The bill, passed by the French Chamber of 
Deputies, introducing three years’ active service in the 
French Army, was passed by the Senate. ‘The measure adds 
210,000 men to the peace footing of the French Army, 
bringing it up to 800,000. 

August 20. The new peace palace, for which Andrew 
Carnegie gave $1,500,000 and for which other contribu- 
tions came from many different countries, was formally 
dedicated at The Hague. 

September 23. The longest oversea flight in an aero- 
plane was made by Roland G. Garros, the French aviator, 
who flew 558 miles across the Mediterranean from St. 
Raphael, France, to Bizerta, Tunis, in seven hours and 
fifty-three minutes. 

October 18. Thousands of persons from all parts of 
Germany, Austria, Russia and Sweden gathered at Leipsic 
for the dedication of the memorial of the “Battle of the 
Nations” which ended just 100 years before in a victory 
for the allies over the French and resulted in the emancipa- 
tion of Germany. 


November 1. ‘The ‘Turkish Government completed ar- 
rangements for the employment of a German military mis- 
sion, headed by one of the younger German generals, for 
the reorganization of the Ottoman army. 


November 1. Prince Ernest August of Cumberland as- 
sumed the government of the duchy of Brunswick which 
had been without a reigning duke since 1884. The prince 
married Princess Victoria Louise, only daughter of the 
German emperor, May 24. 

November 8. In pursuance of the provision of a law 
enacted by the two houses of the Bavarian Diet, the in- 
sane King Otto of Bavaria was deposed from the throne 
of the kingdom of Bavaria which he occupied for twenty- 
seven years, and Prince Regent Ludwig was proclaimed 
king. 

November 18. Mme. Mathilde de Castrone Marchesi, con- 
sidered the most famous vocal teacher in the world, died 
at London at the age of 87. 


November 18. William Marconi, inventor of wireless 
telegraphy, announced that vocal sounds, but not actual 
words, had been transmitted by wireless telephone across 
the Atlantic Ocean from Clifden, Ireland, to Glace Bay, 
Nova Scotia. 

December 10. The Nobel peace prize of 1912. was awarded 
to Senator Elihu Root, of New York, and that of 1913 to 
Senator Henri La Fontaine, of Brussels. Prof. Charles 
Richet, a member of the French Academy of Medicine and 
president of the Psychical Research Society of London, was 
awarded the Nobel prize for science. 


December 14. The island of Crete was formally an- 
nexed to Greece, 


December. Establishing a world’s distance and duration 
record for spherical balloons, Herr Kevlen, a German bal- 
loonist, with two passengers traveled in the balloon Duis- 
burg from Bitterfeld, Prussian Saxony, to Peru, in Euro- 
pean Russia, a distance of 1,738.8 miles in eighty-seven 
hours. 
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BRIGHT FORECAST FOR 1914 TRADE. 


Lumbermen of Thirty-Three States Review 1913 and Predict Future Condi- 
tions—Opinions Vary But Optimism Prevails. 


selieving that readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be especially inter- 
ested in a countrywide review of lumber trade conditions by prominent and thought- 
ful members of the trade, a few lumbermen in each State were, two weeks ago, re- 
quested to contribute to a symposium as to the business of 1913 and the prospects for 


the new year. The request was worded thus: 


‘*Won’t you please briefly review the course of the lumber business as you have 
seen it during the year and the causes for changes that have taken place, and then 
follow with your opinion as to the future? What do you expect as the outcome 
during 1914 of the present industrial and financial situation?’’ 

Most of the responses to this invitation are given on this and following pages, 
though some valuable contributions were received too late to be included. 
however, is an unusual presentation of the dominant influences affecting the lumber 
business by lumbermen themselves—lumbermen, most of them, of more than local 


experience and reputation. 


It will be noted that many refer to financial legislation, and especially to the cur- 


rency bill, as only in prospect. 


out of the new Jaw must yet be determined. 


Since they wrote the new banking act has become a 
law and any uncertainty as to legislation is thus removed, though the exact working 








The result, 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has not attempted to edit these communications in the 
interest of any policy nor to suppress any that are not in accord with its own views 
or because they are pessimistic in tone. 


These letters, as a rule, are remarkably 


frank in their expressions, and the whole series is given added weight by the fact 
that it represents all schools of thought on the important industrial, financial and 
economic questions involved, while some touch upon national politics. 

Two features will especially strike the careful reader of this department. 
that 1913 proved to be, on the whole, a better year for the lumbermen than two or 
three months ago was expected. 


One is 


The period of extreme depression was followed by 


a brightening of the business skies, and the excellent business of the first part of the 
year was found to have so large an influence on the aggregate results that with many 
1913 was fully up to the normal, and pleasantly comparable with some one of the 
best years of their business history. 

The second striking feature is the general tone of optimism as in 1914. 
are those whom caution forbids expressing any lively hope for the new year, and 
most of them look for only a gradual expansion of trade and only a slow advance 
in prices; but on the average these representative lumbermen regard the future with 


There 


hope, and some of them with strong expectations of a boom period to come. 





ALABAMA. 


Regrets Overproduction. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

We think that the trade generally is very well acquainted 
with the course of the market during 1913, from the 
decline in values that began in the spring to the present 
time, when the price has reached a pcint lower in propor- 
tion to cost of manufacture and to the volume of con- 
sumption than we have experienced in a great many years. 
This falling off in values has been probably most gen- 
erally attributed to pending legislation and European 
troubles, and their general effect on the money market, but 
we think there is another lesson in the story for the 
manufacturers, and that is the remarkably depressing effect 
of even a small percentage of over-production. This over- 
production would appear, from statistics now available, to 
be not over 2 or 3 percent, but it has had the usual result, 
and we believe it to have been a large factor in bringing 
about present conditions. 

Considering the fact that mill stocks are not heavy for 
the season and yard stocks are reported not heavier than 
normal, the statistical situation is favorable to the producer. 
This condition will probably be further strengthened by the 
usual curtailment due to winter weather conditions. It 
is difficult to foretell, however, just what 1914 will bring 
forth, as the currency bill is still pending, and not a little 
depends upon the result of the railroads’ effort to advance 
their freight rates, if we may accept as true statements 
that they are unable to carry out plans for improvement 
and extension under present conditions. Development in 
the export market will also have a bearing, and it is too 
early to predict what course that market will take. 

We believe, however, that prices have reached the bot- 
tom, inasmuch as they have reached the cost mark for a 
great many mills, and it would seem that any change 
would be for the better. It is probably a question of how 
long the manufacturer will be content to operate under 
the existing condition. 





KavuL LUMBER COMPANY. 


Firmer Tone Will Gradually Develop. 
FULTON, ALA. 

While the market has been very low, we have managed to 
select sufficient desirable business to keep our stocks nicely 
balanced. 

In my recent trip through the East, the stocks appeared 
to be rather low and as a very conservative policy has been 
followed by the builders for a great many months it is 
quite proper to believe that gradually a firmer tone to the 
market will be in evidence after the first of the year. 

At Washington the vital matters to the country’s progress 
have been disposed of, thus indicating to the investors what 
may be anticipated and permitting them to pursue such a 
course as they may elect for engagements. 

W. D. HArRIGAN, 
Scotch Lumber Company. 


ARKANSAS. 
Look for Fair Demand. 


WARREN, ARK. 

If the future is as much of a disappointment as the 
past year has been, it is quite difficult for a true optimist 
to write an opinion that would be worthy of consideration. 
As we all know, the year 1913 started out with the very 
brightest prospects for the yellow pine operator, but un- 
certainties brought about by tariff legislation, industrial 
legislation, financial legislation and failure of crops on 
account of the extreme heat in certain sections of the 
country caused a general depression which, we believe, was 
largely uncalled for. Nevertheless, it was the means 
whereby yellow pine lumber sought a level in the way of 
price which was thought to be an impossible situation the 
early part of the year. 

The crops for the last year that are just being mar- 
keted alone justify the above belief. The prospects now 
for a fine wheat crop next year are very encouraging. The 
farmers in this section are very prosperous, and while 
they use great quantities of lumber, yet we _ necessarily 
need the demand from the railroads and other large in- 
dustries to prevent a heavy surplus of yellow pine in the 
South. 


There is very little, if any, surplus lumber at the mills 





at this time, due largely to the fact that the manufac- 
turers have had a demand from the retail trade far in 
excess of their expectations. Reports indicate that there 
are no heavy stocks in the yards throughout the country, 
therefore, from our viewpoint, we look for a fair demand 
from the retail trade the first four months of 1914, which 
demand undoubtedly will stimulate the market in a way, 
justifying a very material advance in prices by the manu- 
tfacturers. SouTHERN LUMBER COMPANY, 
O. O. Axley, Manager. 


Expects Improvement in Demand and Price in 30 Days. 
CROSSETT, ARK. 
We are getting a normal volume of business at a price 
that is averaging about $16 f. o. b. mill on a normal run 
of stock. We have about sixty days’ orders on our books, 
and are playing a waiting game as to the near future, be- 
lieving that conditions will force an improvement in both de- 
mand and prices within thirty days. We are selecting our 
orders, and refusing to quote and to accept fully as much 
business as we are accepting. 
A. H. TRIESHMANN, Sales Manager, 
Crossett Lumber Company. 





CALIFORNIA. 


Improved Conditions Expected. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 

Although the volume of business has been fairly satis 
factory, the increased production on the Coast and in the 
Inland Empire and the general conditions all over the 
country have depressed values very materially, although 
possibly not to the extent that I understand it has in the 
South. Our prevailing prices during the last sixty days 
have probably averaged within $1 per thousand of the 
lowest point reached two years ago. 

I believe the general feeling is we have touched bottom 
and that we have reason to expect a little improvement 
along through the winter. And with the opening of the 
Canal and the establishing of markets in the East to 
supply the continually decreasing production in the South, 
we hppe for a continual improvement during the year. 

C. A. SMITH. 


Effect of Orange Crop Failure. 


San Francisco, CAL. 

To deal with the question of the lumber market and con- 
ditions in California for 1913 is a simple problem, as that 
is, in a sense, history, and so near to us at the present 
time that it stands out as a clear and defined general con- 
dition, but so far as being able to predict the future business 
for the year 1914, that is a problem fraught with a great 
deal of difficulty and would be in a sense speculative. 

At the beginning of the year 1913 southern California was 
visited by a severe frost, destroying about 65 per cent of the 
orange and lemon crop, the prospect being for a 55,000 car 
crop before the frost came, and as our midwinter box shook 
business in California is almost entirely for the shipment 
of oranges and lemons it may be said that we had our 
business shattered for a period of five months and com- 
paratively nothing moved until the deciduous crop came 
en in June. 

As regards 1914, we are confronted with the new work- 
men’s compensation act that wili add to our payrolls about 
4 percent, as nearly as can be figured at this time. This is 
not a definite figure but it is the best information we have 
on the subject, and lays a very heavy burden upon all 
industries in California and particularly the lumber industry 
as it is one of the most important industries in the State 
as to size. With the general business of the country at the 
lowest ebb in many years, and with a tight money market, 
I see nothing cheerful in the outlook for 1914. 

There seems to be a general feeling on the part of people 
with whom I have discussed financial and commercial con- 
ditions that however wise the Democratic administration 
may be in the promulgation of laws at Washington there 
is a feeling of uncertainty resulting from the change from 
a Republican to a Democratic administration, which of 
course is common to any such radical change. The passage 
of the tariff measure occupied nearly the entire year 1913 
and naturally upset business on account of the uncertainty 
as to what the measure would be when finally passed and 
signed. ‘The currency measure, now happily drawing to a 
close, has likewise augmented the feeling of uncertainty 


throughout the country. When this measure is passed, if it 
is a good one, it would seem as though we could expect our 
difficulties to be at an end, and that we should make rapid 
improvements. However, it remains to be seen how wise a 
currency measure Congress will finally pass, and thereafter 
it is hoped that the country will adjust itself to the new 
conditions, with the prospect’ of improvement. These are 
only ideas gathered from my conferences with western 
financial and commercial people, and I am frank to say we 
are not in as good a position out in this sparsely settled 
section of the country to offer an opinion on these questions 
as are these who are more nearly at the seat of the great 
financial centers, G. X. WENDLING. 


Politics Only Obstacle. 
San FRANCISCO, CAL. 

The lumber business as a whole has been most unsatis- 
factory in volume and in price where it applies to the com- 
mon grades, boards and dimension. I think so far as the 
upper grades of all classes of lumber are concerned the price 
has been fairly satisfactory, but the volume in most cases 
very unsatisfactory. I gain this impression in talking with 
yellow pine men, fir manufacturers and those interested in 
the redwood manufacture. The industry with which I am 
connected has suffered considerably on box, common board 
and dimension during the entire year; stocks are piled up 
in excess of anything they have had for several years, and 
prices are very low. The cut end of the stock which this 
Company handles has moved very satisfactorily this year, 
due to our wide market, and at the present time we have 
less stock on hand than we had a year ago by nearly 30 
percent. We really have not enough stock to carry us 
through until new lumber for 1914 comes in the market. 

As to what I expect from the outcome of 1914 I do not 
dare forecast or express an opinion. With the amount of 
money realized from the crops of our country, as set forth 
in the last Government report, nothing but politics at Wash- 
ington can keep the country from having prosperity. I am 
very much afraid that politics will keep us marking time 
the greater part of 1914. [The above represents one of the 
leading lumber industries of California.—Ed.] 


Legislation Big Factor in Business Past and 
Prospective. 
PASADENA, CAL. 

The year 1913 might be termed a sort of freak one in 
its influences on the lumber trade. A complete revolution 
of its governmental agencies and assumption of power by a 
party whose past failures could hardly inspire great confi- 
dence opened the ball. Then remember about four other 
happenings, partly related to the first named: An unfinished 
Balkan war, disturbing international financial relations; the 
passage of a tariff act more revolutionary than any other 
since our Civil War; a Mexican situation offering all sorts of 
excuse for anxiety as to final outcome, and especially the 
yet uncertain relations great problems may force upon one 
nation even against a universal wish that we may escape 
actual intervention. 

Then on top of all this came the long delayed ‘‘alleged” 
currency bill, now happily passed. I use the term “alleged” 
advisedly, for while all of us have really longed for some 
sort of currency relief, yet we must remember that while 
the bill just passed is in some sense a currency measure 
yet it gocs far beyond that, and is in reality a banking act, 
even more so than was the old act known as the national 
banking act. It is a complete and entire change of all our 
banking customs or those of any civilized nation, so full 
of new methods and controls that I confess to utter doubt 
if any financier has today any sort of adequate conception 
of its practical working. 

I am not expressing opinions concerning the result of any 
of these issues or new laws, but simply calling attention to 
their existence, and am willing to admit that we may all 
be happily disappointed in any doubts we may have enter- 
tained as to the wisdom of those who are responsible for 
the passage of the laws or the rather crude diplomacy that 
may or may not be responsible for our Mexican relations. 

Now really, is it any wonder that business has halted and 
hesitated? Probably another potent factor, in fact a strong 
one, rests in the tendency of all legislation during several 
years past, imposing heavy burdens on large interests, 
notably the railroads of the country. Constant pressure to 
reduce their revenues at a time when their expenses were 
eonstantly on the increase has produced an almost intoler- 
able condition. And even today it is doubtful if the wise 
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effort of sensible business men anywhere to stay the tide 
of adverse legislation and grant them the advances in 
revenue that our own interest and sense of fair play de- 
mand will prevail. 

Well, the year is closing. What of the next? Do its 
experiences and disappointments point out any paths of 
wisdom? I wish I could hope they would. But the past 
seems to afford but little of solid ground on which to build 
enduring structures of future success, and I rather expect 
we shall continue our course of halting, stumbling and 
sometimes climbing. 

I hope I am an optimist. I like to catch glimpses of 
those silver linings that our friend John H. Kirby so often 
pictures to us, but I am also bound to remember clouds that 
poured out a good deal of rain and sometimes became 
cyclones. And so I hope I may not be misunderstood if I 
point out a few danger signals. 

I have the heartiest sympathy with our President's effort 
to avoid a quarrel with with our southern neighbors, but 
dealing with such a people with their recent history renders 
hope sometimes but a frail thing. Civilization—common 
humanity——can not forever be thus handled by a_ people 
whose very contiguity enforces and will continue to enforce 
more than ordinary responsibility. A ‘mix up” down there 
ean never add to business fortune. War is—bad for good 
business. 

Then who is wise enough to foresee just what the new 
tariff, with its rather awkward income tax features, will 
effect? The past history of every substantial attack on 
our theory of protection in tariff acts, has resulted to the 
discomfort of all business effort. There are some signs 
that it is thus working now; but let us be cheerful—and 
hope that the wonderful fabric of financial achievement, 
built under the protective system, may have produced a 
strength able to withstand such attack. Doubtless many of 
the new provisions are at least worth trying, though a few 
are outrageous. 

Then our new banking system—I confess to a large ad- 
miration for the men who could throw to the winds the 
investigations of expert commissions, the appeals of the 
most competent banking institutions, and launch so novel 
a scheme as they have. It certainly has many features that 
arouse hopes for its real success, and for the rest, I reckon 
we will all have to feed on fond hopes for awhile at least. 

I can easily imagine some of my old friends crying out, 
“But what has all this stuff got to do with lumber out- 
look ?” 

Well, let us see. Supply and demand, concededly, govern 
the success or failure in our efforts. If all or any of these 
suggestions shall tend to create uneasiness, if railroad 
securities languish and go begging in world markets, surely 
the demand will fail to reach the almost certain supply, 
which so often becomes an over-supply. No, I am not a 
pessimist, but if all our good people would earnestly con- 
sider these matters, we could fondly hope that the rush to 
cut just a little more than some other fellow was ended, 
and that the happy day is dawning when we may not hope 
to fool our fellow lumbermen—even if we do fool ourselves. 
Go a little slow, but cut out that night run, wait awhile be- 
fore building that additional mill; when prices go off a little, 
don’t be the first one to offer $8 off on dimension. May 
1914 prove as disappointing for good as 1913 has been the 
other way. J. H. FREEMAN, President. 

Freeman-Smith Lumber Company. 


COLORADO. 


Good Times Should Result. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

In our opinion the lumber business in this locality has 
been below the average in net results for this year. Our 
town especially is quickly affected by the general political 
unrest, and the entire state has suffered because of the 
radical political and the resulting commercial upheaval, the 
ultimate results of which may be more beneficial as we are 
able to adjust ourselves to the changed conditions. 

We do not believe the lumbermen in this state will have 
any cause for complaint of the hardships of the income 
tax for this year. A _ practically state-wide coal strike 
has seriously curtailed business of all kinds in Colorado 
during the last ninety days. 

The future? Who can tell? Capital for investment in 
building improvements will not be freely offered until the 
currency legislation is brought to a finish that is satis- 
factory to capital itself. We believe the good judgment 
of the people will effect this, and that good times will 
result. 








G. C. HEMENWAY, 
El Paso Lumber Company. 


1914 May Excel 1913 Volume. 
DENVER, COLO. 

The lumber business in the State of Colorado for 1913 
will probably equal the volume of business done in 1912. 
The business, however, was “spotted,” Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo doing considerably less than a normal 
volume. The Western Slope, which is almost entirely a 
fruit district, did very little business owing to the loss of 
the peach crop and low prices for the 1912 apple crop. 
Northern and Eastern Colorado did a good volume of busi- 
ness. 

The 1913 crop in irrigated Colorado was the largest in 
the history of the State and prices received were satisfactory. 
Heavy snows have fallen over most of the State and all 
through the mountains insuring plenty of water for the 1914 
crops. 

It is quite probable that the lumber business for 1914 will 
exceed the volume done in 1913. However, prospects are not 
good for development or improvement work owing to the 
present restricted credits and stagnation of the security 
market. 

D. H. CAs. 





FLORIDA. 
Look for Business Revival. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

The early part of 1913 was the only time since the Spring 
of 1907 that the mills of this section have received a profit- 
able price for lumber. Then came the political unrest and 
we attribute the present conditions to that source, and 
think that it will continue about as it is until the last of 
the really vital measures—the currency legislation—is settled. 
We, with others think that this will soon be accomplished, 
and then we look for a revival of construction by railroads 
and for investment, which will all mean a better business 
for us. 

We are making too much lumber, but each man with his 
money in the business is bound to act as he thinks best for 
his individual interest. 


The mills of this section are well supplied with orders, and 
all of it is special cutting, which shows that there is an 
actual consumption slightly under the production. We have 
had reports from different sections which show that the 
yards have changed their prices very little, and are buying 
stock at a greatly reduced price, which has given them a 
profitable year. We think that by early Spring we will 
have a much better business. 

F. BE. WAYMER. 





ILLINOIS. 
Supply in Excess of Demand. 





CHICAGO. 

A review of the lumber business for 1912 presents very 
peculiar features. After a time of depression prior to 
1902, we had a period of favorable conditions, a steady 
increase in volume and prices, up to 1906. The dull times 
of 1907 and 1908 are still vivid recollections. The unsatis- 
factory conditions which covered the period from 1907 to 
1911 were those of readjustment. The greatest value, from 
a business standpoint, was the experience, the education 
and the knowledge that the powers of government at 
Washington are directly effective for good or evil. 

Various reasons are assigned for the depressed condi- 
tions, but in our judgment they may be summed up in a 
general way as periods of uncertainty. It was necessary 
to become reconciled to a lower basis of prices and the 
development of economy, as far as practical. Slow and 
steady improvement continued between 1907 and 1911. The 
conditions during the latter part of 1911 showed a marked 
improvement, the demand being from all classes of lumber 
consumers. This condition continued during the period 
of 1912. 

We have been informed statistics show for the last 
twenty years that every presidential year lumber conditions 
have been more unfavorable as applies to volume of trade 
and prices in the summer months during the active elec- 
tion period than the conditions which ruled during the 
previous January and February, a presidential year being 
considered one of uncertainty. The year 1912 was an 
exception. Very favorable conditions continued all during 
the election year, particularly the latter half. This im- 
provement was the natural outcome of our favorable crop 
conditions, and the purchases which were made to cover 
the actual necessities of railroads, car companies, manu- 
facturers, etc., and building conditions generally. 

The year 19138 opened with a satisfactory condition of 
business and marked improvement in prices. The favor- 
able conditions as to volume continued during the first 
half of the year, but during the latter half there has been 
a steady decline in volume and prices, the situation during 
the last three months being especially acute. The supply 
of lumber during the entire year has been in excess of the 
demand, which has resulted in the present unsatisfactory 
conditions. If the manufacturers would, or could, give due 
consideration to that important principle of trade, namely, 
the law of supply and demand, material benefits would 
accrue to all branches of the lumber business. 

This refers particularly to the sduthern or yellow pine 
conditions. 

The railroad companies for their natural requirements 
as applies to car building, right of way, bridge construc- 
tion, railroad ties etc. consume a large proportion of the 
forest products and as long as they are out of the market, 
the saw mill capacity will continue to be in excess of 
the demand. Important legislation as applies‘to the tariff 
bill and the currency act, has now been passed. The 
manufacturers will undoubtedly make an effort to conduct 
their business successfully along the lines of the new tariff 
conditions, the financiers and bankers will probably en- 
deavor to adjust their business conditions along the lines 
of the new currency legislation, and if the railroad question 
has been disposed of on the basis of equity and fairness, 
the legislative features as to uncertainty will be in a posi- 
tion for trial. 

The direct cause for the unsatisfactory conditions at the 
present time has been brought about owing to the period 
of uncertainty as applies to important legislative measures. 
These are so broad and far reaching in their scope that it 
will be necessary to wait a reasonable length of time for 
the purpose of judging whether they will be a benefit or 
detriment. ‘The lumber business depends upon the _ pros- 
perity of the people. If we may judge the future by the 
past, the uncertain stage of legislation is the most un- 
fortunate as applies to business conditions. The important 
legislative features having been passed, we may be justified 
in hoping for improvement during the coming year. 

HERMAN II. HeETTLer. 


No Cause for Uneasiness. 
CHICAGO. 

In the main we are satisfied with the results of 1913's 
operations. The first half of 1913 taxed our shipping facil- 
ities for both speed and volume. Orders were plenty, but all 
rush orders. In July the volume of business fell off but the 
rush feature became more pronounced and practically every 
car we sold was a “Rush” “Rush” “Rush” order. This con- 
dition has prevailed throughout the year, but has been most 
pronounced during the last six months. It plainly indicates 
the condition of stocks and the character of the business. 
It has been a “‘hand-to-mouth” campaign on the part of all 
buyers. 

Our reports from our salesmen and other sources confirm 
our belief that there is today comparatively less stock in 
the hands of the retail yards and manufacturing establish- 
ments than at any previous period. Dealers and manu- 
facturers will have to buy from day to day to take care of 
what trade they have. There is very little surplus stock in 
the hands of the dealers and consumers. 

The statistics of the lumber stocks compiled by the north- 
ern lumber associations show stock conditions practically 
the same as a year ago. No surplus accumulated. Estimates 
for cut for 1914 do not exceed 1913. Viewed as a whole, 
the crop harvested during 1913 will bring as much money 
as the bumper crop of 1912 and the purchasing power of the 
community is just as good today as it was a year ago so far 
as assets are concerned. With the foregoing conditions 
coupled with a normal money market, we would feel justified 
in predicting the best of trade conditions for the lumberman 
during 1914. 3ut there is a “but.” The prevailing rush 
order business during 1913 was caused partly by lack of 
faith in the stability of lumber prices, but mostly by tight 
money conditions which forced buyers to limit purchases to 
immediate requirements and this condition has not been re- 
lieved. Upon this condition our outlook for 1914 depends. 
The whole world is “hard-up” in spite of the facilities which 
the old countries have for converting assets into liquid 
credits, and in this country, which as yet has no banking 
laws which enable banks to obtain credit or currency for the 
commercial paper of the country in proportion to its needs, 


we are “hard-up” because the old world is drawing on us 
and is slow paying the balances in trade. We hope to have 
a new banking law soon which will relieve this situation and 
it cannot come too soon. 

I feel confident that under present conditions the regular 
volume of business will go on repeating the “hand-to-mouth” 
buying policy of 1913 and that the Fall of 1914 will find 
us all in much the same situation as to stocks as today. 
I see no cause for uneasiness. I believe the purchasing power 
of the country just as good for 1914 as it was for 1913, 
but I do not see how we can have any “plume” on the 
business of the country until we have easier money condi- 
tions, and the ‘‘plume” is what we are all anxious to get. 
Ordinary bread and butter earnings don’t satisfy us; we want 
something better. I can see bread and butter with some 
jam for 1914 under present conditions, but unless our new 
currency bill eases up the money situation we will probably 
have to be satisfied with conditions in 1914 about the same 
as the last six months. 

Cc. H. Worcester, President, 
C. H. Worcester Co., Trustees, Chicago, IIL. 
Worcester Lumber Co., (Ltd.), Chassell, Mich. 
Greenwood Lumber Co., Ontonagon, Mich. 





Better Feeling Prevails. 
CHICAGO. 

I would not care to give my opinion of the lumber busi- 
ness as J have seen it during the year 19138. It would not 
only not be good reading from a lumberman’s viewpoint, 
but more or less profane. What the direct causes were and 
are I prefer leaving to the politician and economist. 

My “guess’’ on lumber prospects for 1914 has a different 
hue than my memory of 1913. Matters political are rapidly 
clearing up and I believe a better feeling prevails through- 
out the business world. Railroad men are becoming con- 
vinced that they owe something to the people they serve 
and are making the fact known in various ways. If in 
turn the various states and the Federal Government will 
show more toterance toward the railroads, satisfactory meas- 
ures to both the railroads and the publie will no doubt be 
worked out. 

The sins of the railroads in the past have been many, 
but punishment for past sins is not so important as good 
constructive work which will prevent repetition, The rail- 
roads in general are not able to obtain money for needed 
improvements. If rates are advanced and the contidence of 
the public strengthened in railroad securities so that the 
roads can buy the lumber needed, we will hear less about 
overproduction. 

I believe building operations will be greater in 1914 than 
they were in 1913 and that the price of lumber will steadily 
improve after January 1, EpWarD L. THORNTON, 

Thornton-Claney Lumber Company. 
Common Sense Should Rule. 
QuiINcy, ILL. 

We feel quite sure the lumber business for 1913 has been 
most unsatisfactory with 90 per cent of the manufacturers 
and wholesalers. 

The retailers have had very little to complain about, as 
their business has been just about normal and the whole- 
sale prices in their favor. In the winter of 1912 and 1913 
things looked bright, but the wild cat legislation against 
the railroads and other big business has cost the business 
men of this country a large volume of business and the 
laboring man many sleepless nights. 

There can never be prosperity in this country until 
the railroads are permitted to run their business at a profit. 
They consume 85 per cent of the entire lumber prod- 
uct, but when they are not permitted by foolish laws to 
earn the money to buy this 35 per cent it means dull 
times for all, starvation for some, and the poor house for 
many. 

This is the greatest business nation on the face of the 
globe, but the political theorist and demagog, who are very 
much in evidence, are doing everything possible to injure 
business; they are like the quack doctor, who has a remedy 
for every ailment with absolutely nothing practical to back 
him up. 

As long as these demagogs are allowed to keep up this 
senseless agitation, or hold office, the people will suffer. 
They must be eliminated from public life; the political 
orator, or so-called scholar, or theorist, is a demagog with 
more lung power than brains. When they are pushed 
aside and replaced by the practical man of few words, but 
much brain, then we will see prosperity in its true form. 

Some people will say this is a pessimistic letter. Why 
should any one try to fool himself into thinking things 
are all right, when every sane person knows different? 
Good practical common sense is what runs the business 
of this country. Let us hope for more common sense legis- 
lation so the business men can go ahead and make things 
prosperous. 

W. I. McKee. 
W. I. McKee LuMBER COMPANY. 


Bound to Be a Good Year. 


JOLIET, ILL. 
General conditions in 1918 were good. The price of 
lumber went up and then went down, unfortunately. This 
pirouetting in market values was not good for the retailer, 
but in all the instances of which the writer knows the 
retailer was able to disregard the changes in the whole- 

sale market long enough to escape with little damage. 
1914 is bound to be a good year. Crops are good. The 
new currency law will help to maintain a financial equilib- 
rium. There is no failure anywhere of the natural re- 
sources of the country. The supply is plentiful. Prices 
are right. In addition we shall probably have the stimulus 

of a rising market. Howarp BE. LEACH. 


Future Is Not Bright. 
UrBANA, ILL. 

Business at this point in 1913 was about an average year, 
if anything a little more. More stucco houses are being bujlt, 
thus eliminating siding. We have also noticed more 6-inch 
and less 4-inch than in former years used in houses. Shingle 
trade is falling off, owing to asphalt and other roofing taking 
its place. This has been the case ever since the year that 
the red cedar men tacked a fictitious value on shingles in 
case they had a car to ship them in. The ground they lost 
by that “penny wise and pound foolish” transaction will, in 
my estimation, never be recovered. Aside from the fore- 
going few minor changes, items in lumber used seem to be 
about the same as in the past. 

As to the future, or 1914, it is not bright. Industrial 
troubles do not affect us very much, as with the exception of 
the shops which employ from four to seven hundred men, 
this is not a manufacturing point. We have not felt the 
financial stress to any extent, but the practical failure of 
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‘rops through this section will have a tendency to decrease 
|usiness next year. This immediate neighborhood is a tenant 
armer proposition largely, so we do not have a whole lot 
tf farmer trade at the best, but enough to notice it in .the 
lecrease in sales in years like the present. It will have 
ts effect until late fall next year. There is but little 
‘figuring’ being done, and that is also a bad sign. December 
susiness will be the smallest we have known for years. 
C. D. Rourkg, 
Hunter, Rourke & Company. 





Look for Ordinary Year. 

Decatur, ILL. 
The business outlook through this section is rather pecu- 
liar. The first few months of 1913 started with good pros- 
pects and the impetus given has carried us through the 
year with a normal business. During the later months, the 
extreme dry weather produced a decided check in building 
operations through the rural districts. And I am of the 
opinion that it will be felt to considerable extent in the 
first six months of 1914, or until the crop prospect is 
assured. Under the circumstances we look for an ordinary 
year for business in 1914, in which there will be no boom 

in the building trade. Tuomas V. JONES, 
Decatur Timber & Manufacturing Company. 


Better Things Expected. 
GREENVILLE, ILL. 

The year 1913, from a trade standpoint, has been chiefly 
characterized by a drouth of wide-spreading dimensions. Its 
effects over this entire district of southern and central Illi- 
nois have been to retard buying, to cause closer collections 
and bring on a period of liquidation. Stocks are generally 
low, and it is very likely that there will be no heavy 
buying for a considerable length of time, although prices 
are perhaps as low as they are going to be. 

Good or bad crops must control the business for the 
lumberman for 1914. We predict a good crop year and 
base it largely on the large wheat, grass and meadow acre- 
age put out last fall. ‘The lumberman has had time to 
learn conservatism in credits, in buying, and in methods 
which will improve his calling in various ways. For the 
year 1914 we prefer to take an optimistic view. 

C. E. DAvipson. 


Depends on Crop Results. 
PETERSBURG, ILL. 
The year 1913 up to July first was a banner year. Then 
the drouth came, and business has been very light on 
account of a very small corn crop. Think the 1914 busi- 
ness will be below normal. Our people are not out of 
money by any means and are paying remarkably well. 
Everyone seems to feel that with good crop prospects 
business will soon get back to a normal basis. We will 
keep our stock up and be ready for any business that may 
be in sight. Kk. S. CHEANEY. 


IDAHO. 


Outlook Good for Immediate Improvement. 
POTLATCH, IDAHO. 

Inland Empire lumber conditions for 1913 show a de- 
crease of 25 percent over 1912, perhaps more. Present 
market shows seasonable quiet, but indications good for 
pick up in immediate future. Stocks on hand less than 
year ago and more broken. Better situation for manufac 
turers should prevail. 





A. W. Latrp, General Manager, 
Potlatch Lumber Company. 


INDIANA. 
Look for Moderate Volume. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

The past year has been one of only moderate business 
activity as far as the lumber business has been con- 
cerned, although prices have been well maintained through 
the year, except in the item of gum, on which there has 
been a very decided slump within the last few months, 
more particularly, however, on the good grades. 

During the last six months, more particularly, collec 
tions have been rather slow, and there has been a hesita- 
tion on the part of the buyers, largely brought about by 
the efforts of the banks to reduce their loan account 
wherever possible, so that they might be prepared to 
weather any possible storm which might occur. 

The present let up in business is further complicated 
by world-wide conditions, and absence of capital caused 
largely by the Balkan War and the automobile business, 
and until the savings of ordinary people accumulate again, 
and the supply of capital is replenished, we can look for 
this hesitation. 

The prospect for next year we do not consider particularly 
brilliant, although no doubt there will be moderate business 
throughout the year. 

‘ W. W. Kyicut, President and Treasurer, 
Long-Knight Lumber Company. 








Predicts Biggest Year. 
MUNCIE, IND. 

With us 1913 has been a very good one. We have had a 
fair volume of business and except in rare cases good prices 
have prevailed. In 1913 business started early and con- 
tinued to increase until August, when we began to feel the 
tightening up of our building loans. This naturally caused 
a slight falling off in volume, as at least 50 percent of the 
building in Muncie is done through building and loan asso- 
ciations. 

The crops in our county have been exceptionally good and 
the farm trade has been and is now doing some work and 
has plenty of money to do more when it desires. 

Now that the currency bill is disposed of I predict for 
Muncie and Delaware County the biggest building year she 
Muncie and Delaware County the biggest building year they 
have ever had. J. R. GoRTCHEUS, 





KANSAS. 


Describes Kansas Conditions. 
Mounp City, KAN. 
In reviewing the trade conditions of the last year a 
somewhat peculiar phase presents itself at every change 
of the kaleidoscope. ‘To begin with, money was plentiful 
in this section, as crops had been fairly good for several 
years; therefore the farmers planned to make necessary 
improvements especially in barns and sheds. Then the 
spring weather was propitious and a large acreage of 


corn, alfalfa and other crops was planted. They grew well 
and the promising outlook justified more improvements, 
and the lumber trade continued brisk. 

In July and August the unprecedentedly hot and dry 
weather threatened to change the rich Kansas prairies 
into the original “Great American Desert.” The fierce- 
hess of the heat burnt up the crops not already gathered, 
killed many of the shade trees, and even forest trees 
oaks a foot in diameter—were killed. ‘The large corn crop 
was only fit to fill the silos and the late prairie hay crop 
was nil. 

Then a peculiar condition resulted. Farmers, finding 
themselves short of feed, sold off nearly all their cattle 
and hogs, retaining only what they could winter on 
“roughness.’ They brought big prices and money was 
plentier than ever. Because they had the cash and had 
less crops to gather they built houses and barns and 
sheds for their machinery, consequently we have had the 
biggest fall trade ever, and it still continues. 

What of the future? Well, that isn’t so easy, and I’m 
not much of a_ prophet Farmers will have to re-stock 
their farms in the spring and live stock will be high. 
Their money will likely go in that direction instead of into 
lumber. Still we lumbermen may have a fairly good year, 
for the farmers are well to do in this section. 

Do you know that Kansas has more money in the banks 
“per capita’ than any other State in the Union? Fact, 
and there is more energy and enterprise per square foot 
than anywhere else on earth, and taken together they make 
a great combination. 

To sum up—I do not look for as much lumber trade 
next season as in the last season, neither do I expect to 
see the present low prices materially advanced, although 
a strong effort will doubtless be made to advance them. 
Any material advance in prices would curtail business, 
make a dull season for the retailer, and react on the 
manufacturer, E. M. ADAMS. 





Future Promises Well. 
3ALDWIN, KAN. 

The year 1918 has not been a very lucrative one. The 
long, hot, dry Summer and the consequent loss of the 
corn crop have materially affected business. We had a 
pretty fair wheat crop. <A large acreage has been planted 
to wheat this Fall and the stand is very fine. With wheat 
looking so nicely the outlook promises well. 

Our people do not seem to be hard pressed but the banks 
are “loaned up” and we are being called on for more credit 


extensions than in a good crop year. In this immediate 
vicinity things are looking bright. KF. M. HARTLEY. 





Good 1914 Crops Expected. 
GREELEY, KAN. 

I will say the year of 1915 has been a tough one on us 
fellows that sell “2 by wides.”” The corn crop in this cen- 
tral east part of the State was the nearest a failure I have 
seen in the forty-four years I have lived here and this part 
of the State depends on hogs, cattle and corn. The farm- 
ers are pretty well discouraged and are having to buy corn 
at SO cents a bushel to feed their stock. Farmers are look- 
ing for a good crop in 1914. There will be some building 
next Spring and Summer but not as much as there would 
have been if the corn crop had not failed this year. The 
farmers here are all in good financial shape and will not 
have to go in debt to get through. T. H. JoNEs. 


KENTUCKY. 


Reports Very Satisfactory Year. 
PADUCAH, Ky. 

We have had a very satisfactory year; in fact, 20 percent 
better than 1912. We found conditions unusually favorable 
for the first six months of the year. July and August were 
rather quiet but September, October and November were 
above the average. December has been unusually quiet as 
to securing orders but on the other hand conditions have 
been favorable for our mills to accumulate a good assort- 
ment of lumber 

We are very optimistic as to the prospects for 1914. 
The larger part of our customers have requested us to with- 
hold shipments during December, but with the assurances 
that they will renew their contracts the first of the year 
for immediate shipments. 

We believe that the stocks in the hands of the consumers 
are much less than they were this time 1912. We are se- 
curing business on a basis fully as strong on all items of 
poplar and quartered oak as the same period of 1912. Plain 
oak is a little weak but prices are still satisfactory. All in 
all we are expecting a good year for 1914. 

Cc. L. Faust, 
Faust Bros. Lumber Company. 








Why Country’s Trade Lags. 
PADUCAH, Ky. 

The subject, reviewing the lumber business during the 
year and give an opinion as to the future, is one that I 
have refrained from discussing for the reason thus far I 
have, to a large extent, been dissatisfied with the line 
of argument presented by men_ representing different 
branches of the trade, bankers, merchants and capitalists, 
each in a measure having a different point of view and, 
therefore, arriving at different conclusions. 

If all should remain silent, however, when called on for 
an expression, we lose the opportunity to learn from an 
exchange of ideas. I, therefore, am willing to contribute 
my “mite.” 

During the early months of the present year the demand 
for hardwood lumber was all that could be asked so far as 
my interests were concerned and we were equally satis- 
fied with the prices; it looked as though 1913 would prove 
the banner year in the hardwood industry. We could not 
at that time foresee any breakers ahead, as it seemed that 
the rush for the raw material was so strong that the con- 
sumers of hardwood would hardly be more than able to 
get their necessary supply. In the early summer, how- 
ever, the atmosphere began to change and it seemed that 
we could feel a prevailing sense of fear and forebodings 
that the immediate future had in store good and sound 
reasons for conservatism, rather than expansion in all lines 
of trade. 

In noting reports we find that in some sections of the 
country business is reported “booming,” in others “fair” 
and in others “at a standstill,” not an unusual state of 
affairs at this season of the year. This condition, to my 
mind, has been prevailing for the last five or six months 
and indicative of the fact that in spite of the unsettled 
state of affairs in the legislative world, our people have 
the courage to continue activities to the extreme limit that 
general conditions will permit. 

C. H. SHERRILL. 


LOUISIANA. 


Expects Very Satisfactory Business in 1914. 
BoGALusa, LA. 

We have more orders on hand now than we have ever had 
before in the history of our company. Inquiries are com- 
ing in very fast, and large manufacturing concerns with 
whom we have had contracts in the past have increased their 
requirements for 1914. 

While the price is not as high as it was in the fall of 
1912 and early in 1913, at the same time it is higher than 
it was in either 1910 or 1911. It does not appear to me 
that the average selling price is going any lower than about 
$16 f. o. b. mill, and I believe in March, 1914, it will in- 
crease. 

I base my conclusions on the fact that there is very little 
yellow pine lumber on hand in the lumber yards in the 
yellow pine consuming territories, and people who are buying 
fer quick shipment. 

We feel that yellow pine conditions are better than they 
have ever been. The mills have not very large stocks on 
hand, the yards only a very small proportion of their nor- 
mal stock, the production of yellow pine is decreasing and 
the consumption increasing. 

We look for a very satisfactory business in 1914. 

W. H. ScLLIvAN, General Manager, 
Great Southern Lumber Company. 





Hopeful as to Future. 
New ORLEANS, LA. 

Now that ihe tariff and currency legislation is practically 
settled at Washington, and the present administration 
seem to be making an effort to get after the trust problem 
in what most will probably consider a sane and reasonable 
manner, it looks to me as though there ought to be a 
marked improvement in business, but there are still many 
disquieting features of the yellow pine situation; for in- 
stance: I know one of the large yellow pine manufactur- 
ing concerns just a few days ago issued instructions to its 
salesmen to secure every order offered at whatever price 
could be obtained, provided they could furnish the stock. 
I had been strongly in hopes that the yellow pine people 
had gotten over such foolishness, and that they would 
pretty generaily start in the new year with the determina- 
tion to obtain prices for their products that would mean a 
fair and legitimate profit based on a fair value for their 
stumpage, but such incidents as this just referred to don’t 
look like it. As I stated the other night, to sum it all up: 
I am very hopefui regarding the outlook for 1914, and 
think I would be enthusiastic except for the conditions in 
the yellow pine and west coast districts. 

F. N. SNELL, General Manager, 
Louisiana Red Cypress Company. 


MAINE. 


So Many Contingencies. 

PORTLAND, ME. 
As to the prediction for next year, I must confess that 
I am all at sea. In fact, there are so many contingencies 
that can happen to the lumber business, like a hard winter 
for logging or a too good winter, or a light fall of snow, 
which will not guarantee good driving, or hanging up the 
logs in the spring in the streams, but above all these things 
we have the question of demand, that it will take a wiser 
head than mine to make a prediction that will turn out 

anywhere near as predicted. JAMES W. PARKER. 








1914 Should Be Average Year. 
BANGOR, ME. 

There is not much to be said about the trade in Maine 
this year, save that pulp and paper have gained while saw 
mills have barely held their own. Prices of logs are so 
high that there is not much profit for a manufacturer who 
has to buy his logs unless the New York market is steady 
and strong, which it has not been this year. At Bangor the 
mills have sawed about 94,000,000 feet and sent’ nearly all 
of it away, but the market instead of stiffening late in the 
season slackened, and there was little life in the business 
anywhere in Maine in the months of September, October and 
November, when it should have been brisk. 

Little is said concerning the tariff, and operations have 
begun on about the usual scale. The Maine lumberman is 
a hopeful critter, although he grumbles a lot. When times 
are dull he gets his revenge in complaining and in de- 
claring that everything has gone to the devil; but when it 
comes time to cut more logs he goes right ahead and cuts 
them, nursing the hope that New York will want a lot of 
spruce the following season, and realizing that hope as often 
as he is disappointed. For a guess, I should say that 1914 
would be about an average year. 

LAWRENCE T. SMYTH. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Points to Stock Depression. 

Boston, MAss. 
All kinds of lumber have been very slow for the last two 
months, a condition due largely to a general depression in 
New Engiand railroad and industrial stock prices. Prices 
with us at present are firm, due to small cut last winter 
rather than to any active demand for lumber. Yard stocks 
are low and prospects for this winter’s cut are somewhat be- 
low normal. A resumption of building to a normal basis 
would result in substantial price advance. I would say that 
the present prices are a fair guess for winter and spring 

months. W. H. Bunpy, 
The Conway Company. 


MICHIGAN. 


Business Resumption Expected. 
JACKSON, MICH. 

The year of 1913 has been a very prosperous year for 
us. Our business was greater than in any preceding year 
though the ratio of profit was less, this being due to the 
increasing cost of operation. The early part of the year 
brought more business than ever before, but the last part 
fell a little behind. 

The outlook for 1914 is none too rosy in this city. Sev- 
eral of our industries are far from being busy. Even the 
Michigan Central RailroaG is doing considerably less busi- 
ness in transportation than in preceding years. As this 
is an important division point for that road and large 
shops are maintained here, the result is that many men 
are out of work. More men are unemployed today in this 
city than in a number of years preceding. 
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Despite the lack of employment, people are optimistic 
and are looking ahead to good business the coming year. 
The impression seems to be that after January first busi- 
ness will resume. Crops are reported to be in good shape 
and the weather has been such that the farmer has been 
enabled to get his farm in much better shape for winter 
and the succeeding Spring than ever before. 

Stocks are somewhat larger in this city than at this 
same time in years before, owing to the sluggish trade 
this fall. For that reason the local dealers are not doing 
any heavy buying. H. Hoparr Corwin, Manager, 

Corwin Lumber Company. 


Depends on Currency Bill. 


GRAND Rapips, MICH. 

Conditions have been a little off during the whole year, 
and especially for the last two or three months, but when 
the last of the year arrives we will have sold practically 
as much as we did a year ago. 

The outlook for the first part of 1914 is not at all prom- 
ising, but it is my personal opinion that when Congress 
gets the currency Dill settled, and business adjusts itself 
to the new conditions, things will be a whole lot better, 
but not until then. JOHN Woop, 

Marquette Lumber Company. 


Many Years Worse Than 1913. 
LUDINGTON, MICH. 

While we are not entirely satisfied with the results for 
the year 1913, and we presume we never will be entirely 
satisfied with any year, we can truthfully say we have had 
many years which have been much harder for us than the 
year 1913. 

If the manufacturers would only study conditions care- 
fully they would find there would be very little use in 
cutting prices on northern hardwoods. While it is neces- 
sary for us in many places to meet yellow pine competi- 
tion on hemlock, the supply of hemlock is so short that it 
is not necessary to make a serious reduction in price. 

The prices of lumber are entirely governed by the law 
of supply and demand and if the manufacturers in this 
country would limit production the price question would 
be easily cared for. W. T. CULVER. 


Outlook is Favorable, 

GRAND LEDGE, MICH. 
It is a little early to predict what 1914 will bring forth. 
Everything looks favorable for a good year, crops are 
looking good, especially wheat. There has been more fall 
ploughing than usual and farmers seem to have plenty of 
money. Our banks have plenty of money to lend and 
everything looks favorable for a prosperous year for 1914. 

J. D. SUMMERS. 


Depression Talk Spreads. 
NiLes, MICH. 

I cannot tell about 1914 business. The wail from the 
big cities about financial depression and less business is get- 
ting into the smaller cities 1nd being talked. I only hope 
it is not true. CARMI R. SMITH. 


MINNESOTA. 


Improved Farming Means Much. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

The year just closing has been rather an unusual one in 
that it has been filled with more feverish excitement with 
less actual happening than for many years. That the 
agitation, largely political, has had no more serious effect 
upon business in the West is due in a large measure to the 
improved conditions of the farmers and the satisfactory 
crops which have been raised during 1912 and 1918. 

From the retailer’s standpoint it would seem that outside 
of the cities which must necessarily suffer due to general 
liquidation and contraction of business, the agricultural 
districts should consume their average amount of building 
material dependent, however, to a very great extent upon 
the 1914 crop. 

The manufacturer of lumber, however, is not in the 
same position. The inability of railroads to purchase large 
quantities of lumber due to their lack of money and credit’; 
the shutting down of factories due to lack of demand, 
must necessarily have their effect upon the manufacturer, 
and I cannot see any encouragement for him for some 
time to come. The manufacturer of lumber must also take 
notice of the tremendous inroads made upon his business 
due to the substitution of steel and concrete for lumber and 
of patent roofing for shingles. Someone has said and 
quite aptly, “I would rather be a one-legged optimist than 
a centipede with a grouch.” A. R. ROGERS. 





1914 Outlook Fair. 
MADELIA, MINN. 

Business through this section during the year of 1913 
has been above the average year in volume. Collections 
have not been as good as we anticipated. The small grain 
crop and hay crop was rather light; the corn crop was 
good, but’ hog cholera has been very bad, which has affected 
collections. 

The demand for money in the country banks has been 
very strong all Fall and still continues to be. A good many 
of our farmers borrow money to buy feeding cattle; this of 
course will all come back in the Spring. The outlook for 
1914 is fair, but we are inclined to think that the people 
will be conservative about making new improvements. 

GEORGE S. Hace, 
S. Hage Lumber Company. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Expects Business Revival. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 

Our inventory January 1 will show reduction of stock 
of 40 per cent compared with January 1, 1913. The volume 
of business, therefore, for the past year has been very 
satisfactory from our viewpoint. We believe values now at 
low ebb, and now that the currency bill has been disposed 
of, and there is a favorable disposition toward allowing 
the five per cent increase in freight rates to the eastern 
lines, and since the attitude of the Government toward big 
business is daily becoming more clearly defined, it seems 
logical to look for a revival of trade activities in lines 
that have shown more or less depression in the past few 
months. 

The demand for lumber fer export which has shown a 
backward tendency for some months will most likely im- 
prove with the adjustment of ocean rates on a dependable 
basis. It is generally believed there will not be much 
stability about these rates until early spring and a brisk 





revival in the demand for export lumber is confidently 
looked forward to when buyers are convinced rates have 
reached bottom. E. J. Hurst. 


Readjustment Needed for Prosperity. 


LAUREL, MIss. 

The outlook for 1914 is certainly perplexing, especially 
in view ef the radical legislation recently enacted by Con- 
gress, the prospect of still more radical legislation by our 
State legislatures and the continual prosecution of so-called 
“*trusts.” 

I am inclined to the opinion that quick relief from the 
present depression in business will not be accomplished by 
the operation of the new currency law. I am disposed to 
believe that what is really needed, instead of more currency 
at the present time, is a readjustment of values to a lower 
basis and a liquidation of burdensome debts, state, corpora- 
tion and individual; and especially a new basis of values 
for city real estate, which will require many foreclosures of 
mortgages. 

Many railroads will need to be financially reorganized to 
permit them to secure funds, at reasonable rates of interest, 
to make improvements and extensions. It occurs to me 
that in view of the probable large immediate decrease in 
earnings and delay in securing an adequate advance in rates 
to permit financing immediate needs, there is danger of 
several roads going into the hands of receivers. 

After a proper adjustment to secure safe credit basis, 
there should be, with the assistance of the new currency 
law, real boom times. 





GeorGe S. GARDINER, President, 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co. 


1914 Outlook Very Bright. 
NORFIELD, MISS. 

We had no reason to complain as to the volume of busi- 
ness entered or the prices secured for the first part of 
1913, and we attribute the demoralized condition of the 
lumber market during the last half of the year chiefly 
to over production, 

However, the outlook for 1914 is very bright to us. 
Even now there is a tendency towards more stability of 
the market; the currency bill is out of the way and crops 
are reported exceptionally good throughout the country, 
and bringing good prices, and we see no reason why 1914 
should not be a good year for the lumber industry. 

Cc. S. BurrerFIeLD, President, 
Butterfield Lumber Company. 


No Basis for Market Prices. 
SANFORD, MISs. 

The present market conditions are very unsatisfactory. 
Trade appears to be marking time, waiting for more settled 
conditions in the financial department, which is evidently 
greatly disturbed. The slow unconcerned market leaves 
the lumber manufacturer without a basis for market prices. 
The insufficient volume of business makes it a scramble for 
the crumbs. It is a condition unbecoming people engaged 
in this great industry—wasting their raw product, which 
when gone, a crop can be grown in hardly a_ century. 
The cost of lumber and materials consumed in the manu- 
facturing of lumber is greatly increasing all the time, 
while the price of lumber continues to go down. 

Now that the tariff and currency legislation have ter- 
minated, and we hope out of the way, we look for at least 
a slight improvement in trade conditions immediately fol- 
lowing the holidays. We believe that it is time for a 
change, as in these latter years panics and dull market con- 
ditions do not seem to hang on as long as in former 
years. 

In the event, however, we do have a revival of demand 
for the spring requirements, the manufacturer should not 
be so unwise as to immediately resume night running, 
building new mills and increasing the cut in every way 
possible, but on the other hand, should hold the cut down 
until it is certain beyond doubt that more lumber is re- 
quired than is being manufactured. 

Tl. L. O'DONNELL, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Ship Island Lumber Company. 


MISSOURI. 


Improvement Expected for Next Year. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Trade conditions at this time, we believe, are unsatisfac- 
tory, applied to the country in general, and more especially to 
the lumber business, and for the following reasons: 

1—Poor export demand. 

2—Comparatively light demand from the railroad com- 
panies. 

38—Hesitation on the part of the people who have money 
to spend, because of possible legislative conditions. 

As to the future, we are inclined to believe the export 
demand within a few months will be better because money 
matters in foreign countries seem to be easing up, which 
should enable users of our material to make such improve- 
ments as doubtless are needed and would be made under 
normal conditions. 

The currency bill as recently passed in this country 
seems to impress the most of our people favorably, and it 
would seem to indicate that money matters with us will be 
easier than for some time. If this condition applies, and 
the railroad companies are allowed to slightly increase their 
rates, we believe that large buying will be done from that 
source, and the helping of an interest so far reaching in its 
effects as this will doubtless help practically every industry 
in our country. 

From the recent utterances at Washington, it would 
seem that there is a disposition to confer with our larger 
business interests, secure a clearer understanding and closer 
coéperation: Such a course prevailing, we believe, will re- 
lieve much of the hesitancy that has heretofore existed, and 
loosen up a great deal of money that has been waiting for 
investment. So summing up the situation as a whole, should 
the early spring indicate good crops, we believe, commencing 
with the first of April we ought to see quite a change in the 
situation in this country, and if good crops should material- 
ize, we anticipate a very heavy business towards the latter 
part of the year 1914. 

R. A. Lone, President and General Manager, 
Long-Bell Lumber Company. 





Outlook Not Encouraging. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
The expansion of business which was due to come this 
year was stopped by reason of conditions abroad—to begin 
with, in the Balkan war. ‘The drain on the credits of 
the world for the purpose of securing funds necessary to 
carry on that operation resulted in stringency in the money 


market, causing a period of liquidation in business, an} 
this coupled with the showing made by the railroads i: 
their net earnings, the same having been reduced co: 
tinuously, stopped the market for railroad securities. 

In 1912, only one-fifth as many railroad securities we) 
marketed as in the year 1909, consequently the carrie: 
were not in shape to make the necessary improvements an j 
extensions to keep pace with the expanding traffic. ‘Thi 
naturally reacted on the lumber and iron business unt 
today these two industries, at least, are practically at 
standstill. The tariff had its effect, and at present ever) 
body is marking time on the currency question and th 
entire tendency is to stand still until we see what th 
efect of it is going to be. I do not believe we can hpy 
any return to prosperous conditions until the carriers ar 
permitted to have more earnings, enabling them to financ 
themselves and, in turn, make improvements necessary i 
their line of business. ‘This situation, with the failure o 
crops during the past year, has tended to bring matter 
to their present condition. 

As to the future, this depends— 

First—Upon the effect of the currency Dill. 

Second—Upon increased rates to the carriers. 

Third—Upon the money situation, which does not lool 
as if it is going to be much cheaper. Very much financin; 
on present basis of money is going to be out of the ques 
tion, and particularly for the carriers, even if they do ge 
their increase in freight rates, except on short-time basis 
on which basis the various industries will certainly not 
ahead with any great extensions; and 

Fourth—-The crop outlook next spring, and this is too 
far away, of course, to know whether we are going to get 
a crop or not. 

I do not believe we are going to have cheap money, 
beeause notwithstanding the liquidation of business here 
and abroad, the demand for money from the various powers, 
such as Japan, China, the Balkans, France, Germany, 
Austria, and Mexico, will be such as to take up any surplus 
of money which the world might be in shape to turn loose 
all of which does not render the outlook for the year 1914 
very encouraging from my point of view, and I feel that 
we will not have any great change in the situation until 
at least a year from this spring. It is possible that busi 
ness may pick up during the fall of 1914, but I can hardly 
see how we can look for any appreciable change before 
that time. I am sorry my letter is so pessimistic, but 
from the present outlook I cannot see matters in any 
other light. CHARLES S. Keiru. 


o 
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Business Should Resume Shortly. 


Str. Louts, Mo. 

The hardwood business during the year was highly satis 
factory for the first six months. The early part of the year, 
however, the money market stiffened up considerably so that 
the requirements of the general trade were usually curtailed 
by their bankers. In May and June the situation became 
very acute and those requiring large amounts of money 
were compelled to retrench and it naturally had its effect 
on business, 

During the months of May and June the drouth set in 
so that the situation really reached an alarming stage. 
Fortunately, however, there were no large failures and, con- 
sequently, the commercial industry weathered the storm very 
nicely. 

The last six months of this year will not be so good; in 
fact, the month of December is what might be termed very 
dull. Personally, I feel that the money market is getting 
much easier and will, no doubt, reach a much easier tone 
in January, and I believe that business will resume shortly, 
and that if the currency question is once settled we can 
look forward to a satisfactory year for the year of 1914. 
We do not find stocks very large over the country and, there- 
fore, this ought to be rather encouraging to the lumbermen. 
This refers particularly to the hardwoods. 

GEORGE W. LUEHRMANN, President, 
Chas. F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company. 


Trade to be Fairly Good. 


Sr. Louris, Mo. 

The retail trade for 1918 has been unsatisfactory for the 
majority of the retail dealers; although some localities have 
nad a very nice retail trade during the last year. The large 
towns and cities have not had their usual amount of trade, 
and I do not think, from the present outlook, that the 
cities will build very largely during 1914. I think that 
the retail trade next year will be mostly country trade. 

Our books are not closed yet, but we cannot expect to 
make much profit this year as we took inventory at from 
$5.00 to $7.00 thousand feet less than one year ago. The 
yards that have been unable to turn their stock at least 
twice during the last year and are now taking inventory 
on the value of lumber today, can certainly not make very 
much money. 

As to the prospect for 1914 placed on crops and the 
financial conditions of the towns and country, it is a hard 
matter to decide. I believe that trade outside of the cities 
in 1914 is going to be fairly good, as the financial condition 
does not affect country trade like it does city trade. In the 
country they do not borrow money to build like they do in 
the large cities. 

My observations have been that the crop failure was not 
as disastrous as we all imagined. While it was bad enough, 
yet the farmers who had any crops at all are getting such 
good prices that they are feeling about as well as they 
would have had they raised large crops and secured lower 
prices. 

While I do not look for a heavy retail trade next year, it 
is my opinion that the lumbermen will make more money 
next year than this, because it seems to me an impossi- 
bility for lumber to decline below the present prices. There- 
fore all dealers that take an honest inventory on what lum- 
ber is worth today, will certainly make a profit on what 
they sell in 1914. I think all the country needs now for 
a fairly prosperous 1914 is plenty of optimism. 

E. C. Ropinson. 


Bright Prospects for the Year. 


LEXINGTON, Mo. 

As a general proposition, I believe the year 1913 has 
been fairly prosperous in the lumber business in Missouri. 
Business started early because the early months of the 
year were open weather and enabled building to continue. 

In other words, business has been well distributed 
through the year. The only really serious drawback to 
business was the severe drouth of the summer, and what 
at that time seemed to be almost total failure and de- 
preciation of business has proven not so serious after all. 
There is no question but what at the end of this drouth 
there was less moisture in the ground than the oldest in- 
habitant of this country could recall. Of course this meant 
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\ curtailing of the corn crop, but that in a large measure 
ias been compensated for in the increased price. 


The copious rains of the last few weeks have afforded | 


us at the present writing the best prospect for a wheat crop 
next year that the state of Missouri has ever seen. While 
we thought during the hot summer months that the grass 
would never come again, abundant pastures cover the fields 
of this state, and along with the rankness of the wheat, 
all the stock has had ample feed to date, thereby enabling 
our farmers to hold in reserve all food stuffs for stock 
feeding for the later months. ‘To date this stock of rough- 
ness has not been touched, as there is more abundant 
pasture than there is stock to consume it. 

Whatever some may think about the effects on business 
of the tariff, the currency and anti-trust legislation, the 
people of Missouri, I am quite sure, feel that they have 
every reason to be thankful for present conditions in this 
year of 1913, and bright prospects for the year to come. 

J. R. MOoREHEAD. 


A Banner Year Coming. 


Sr. Louris, Mo. 

From his traveling salesmen and about 100 guests in all 
sections of the country who have reported to him during 
the last week, J. D. Bascom, secretary and treasurer of 
the Broderick & Bascom Rope Company, has compiled a gen- 
eral résumé of the year’s business and a forecast of the 
future, these reports from men in close touch with local 
conditions in the various sections forming an accurate con- 
sensus of trade opinion from the standpoint of the machin- 
ery and equipment dealer. Mr. Bascom says that business 
in his line this year has been uniformly good in volume, 
but unsatisfactory as to price, in these two essentials, the 
wire rope business being identical with the lumber trade. 
Opinions of his correspondents differ as to the outlook for 
the first half of the coming year, but all agree that there 
is a bright prospect for the latter half, this opinion being 
based on the fact that the currency bill bas been finally 
passed and that business interests of the country will 
quickly adjust themselves to the new order of things. Some 
of the agents express the belief that 1914 will be a banner 
year in the business world. 





Views of a Hardware Man. 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 

Business, now fairly good, will be quiet during the first 
three months of the new year, better during the subsequent 
three months, and excellent throughout the remainder of 
the year, according to the annual review and forecast of 
Kk. C. Simmons, chairman of the board of directors of the 
Simmons Hardware Company, of St. Louis. Mr. Simmons’ 
annual commercial letter, which is based largely on re- 
ports from every State in the Union, has come to be sought 
eagerly by capitalists, large and small, and by all classes 
of business men. The letter follows: 

“Beginning about January 1 1 look for a quiet period to 
last from sixty to ninety days. On the other hand, the 
merchandise in the stores and on the’shelves of the retail 
merchants is very much less—in value and in quantity— 
than usual. Buying for the last six months has been hand- 
to-hand. 

“Assuming that my judgment is correct for the first three 
months of the year, it is my conviction that the next three 
months will show a marked improvement over the first quar- 
ter, by reason of the fact that some of the disturbing influ- 
ences, which now exist, will be settled and out of the way. 
I refer to the effects of the new tariff law; the passage and 
putting into execution of a new currency and banking law; 
the clear outlining of the government's position in regard 
to trusts; combinations and “big business,” and the return 
of peace in Mexico. If these or most of them are entirely 
out of the way by April 1 then that will beget confidence, 
and confidence will inspire a better business. 

“By the middle of 1914 we will, in a very deliberate way, 
begin an era of prosperity that will be fully equal to any- 
thing ever before known in the history of the United 
States. One reason I have for believing this is that the 
records show that no cycle of doubt, distrust or business 
depression has ever lasted more than seven years. These 
cycles usually run from five to seven years. The seven- 
year cycle will be finished about June 30, 1914, because 
the depression began the latter part of June, 1907.” 


MONTANA. 


Conditions in Montana. 

BoZEMAN, Mont. 
The volume of business in this section of Montana for 
the year 1915 has been about 15 per cent smaller than in 
1912. Collections have been very hard to get this Fall on 
account of continual storms, which prevented threshing and 
marketing of grain. Outstanding accounts carried by lum- 
bermen are slightly more than a year ago. We think pros- 

pects for business for 1914 equally as good as a year ago. 

J. M. FLINT, Manager, 
Flint-Lynn Lumber Company. 


NEW YORK. 
Can’t Keep Country Down. 








New Yor«K. 

We all know that it is only a question of time when busi- 
ness again will be satisfactory, as of course a great country 
like ours with its resources cannot long be kept down; still 
I do not look for any large volume of business, at least for 
the first six months of 1914. There will be Spring business 
of course, but I cannot see, with the disturbed financial and 
political conditions, where there can be any great rush of 
business for some time. 

My trade is almost entirely local, consequently my vision 
is more or less narrow. While there has been considerable 
price cutting on our market during the current year, I do 
not find that there is any serious surplus of stock at the 
mills, in fact the Canadian mills, I believe, have had a re- 
markably good year, and have practically no stocks unsold. 
{The above are the views of an eastern wholesaler. Ed.] 





Business Situation Is Clearing. 
New York, N. Y. 

Our company enjoyed a very fair business during the last 
year and we look for a prosperous business during 1914. 

In our opinion the financial and industrial situation is 
gradually clearing itself so that by the beginning of next 
spring’s trade, conditions ought to be fairly normal. The 
debate on the tariff bill, while undoubtedly having slowed 
down business this fall, has demonstrated already that the 
country will soon adjust itself to the new condition. The 
prospect of the early passing of the currency bill will be 
a decided help to future business in our opinion. 


Our volume of business in 1913 exceeded 1912 and we 
look for a fairly steady volume of business during the 
coming year, Stocks of lumber both in the wholesale and 
retail yards are exceedingly small and any considerable 
amount of building during the coming spring will bring some 
quite active buying. 

We do not look for any large increase in the price of 
white pine lumber and we believe it is now high enough. 
On the other hand we do not look for any lowering of price, 
as white pine stocks are in strong hands and the tendency 
has been for some time to maintain steady and constant 
prices, which we believe has benefited the white pine trade 
as compared with the wide fluctuation in other woods. 

F. E. Parker, President, 
Mershon, Eddy Parker Company. 


1914 Should be Prosperous Year. 
NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 

The white pine business, during the past year, has been 
but fairly satisfactory. The upper grades have held their 
own; the grades of shop and twelve-inch for export have 
declined from two to three dollars a thousand feet’; the 
common grades have about held their own, and box lumber 
has advanced two dollars a thousand feet. 

The prices of the upper grades have held because there is 
only 2 limited amount of them. The export stock, which 
goes largely to South America, is off because the countries 
of South America cannot finance themselves in Europe. 
White pine shop lumber is off because of the substitution 
for it of Idaho and California yellow pine and cypress. 

Box lumber has advanced. This is due to the fact that 
manufacturers have been doing their best to get all orders 
shipped before something (they do not know what) happens. 

It is difficult to predict regarding the future till Wash- 
ington gets through with the currency bill. If this bill 
were passed with the clause guaranteeing deposits elimin- 
ated, and if the railroads were allowed to advance their 
rates five per cent, we should be able to go ahead all 
right. There is plenty of money in the country and plenty 
of energy to use it; and with known conditions in Wash- 
ington regarding finance and the railroads, I cannot see 
why 1914 should not be a prosperous year. 

HuGcH M. MCLEAN, JR. 





Much Depends on Currency Bill. 


PotspaM, N. Y. 
In the eastern section and in eastern Canada the con- 
ditions at the opening of business in the winter and early 
spring of the year had indications of a very good demand 
for building material and prices advanced strongly from the 
previous year. Due, however, to causes foreseen by some 
and not by others, the change of administration, tariff 
and currency legislation and the general situation in 
Europe occasioned by the Balkan War, tended to restrict 
loans for building operations, and railroad repairs and im- 
provements, which soon showed its effect upon the lumber 
industry. Although a very fair volume of business was 
done in the earlier months, it gradually narrowed down to 
a “hand-to-mouth” method of purchase, showing that con- 
servatism was being practiced by the retail yards and con- 

sumers generally throughout this section of the country. 
The lesson of conservatism has certainly well taught 
during the last season that over-production and extension 
should also be kept well in hand. In the East the stocks 
of lumber at manufacturing points are not large, nor are 
the yards over stocked, and although throughout what are 
ealled the North Atlantic and New England group of 
states business seems very largely at a_ standstill, with 
the general easing of money conditions there should be a 
good outlook for business. If the railroads are granted the 
slight increased freight rates which they are asking and 
which in the end will have to be largely absorbed by the 
consumer, it should tend to create a more healthy condition 
in the railroad world, and place 1914 on a better basis than 

than the year just closing. 
Rurus L. Sisson, Vice President and 
Manager, A. Sherman Lumber Company. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Decries Over-production. 


BOARDMAN, N. C. 
Our trade this year has not been up to 1912. Prices in 
November averaged $1.30 a thousand, but less on pine than 
in 1912. There is very little demand, less than any other 
time during the last fifteen years. The cause, I think, is 
over-production and cutting of prices, as the yardman says, 
“If I order car this week can buy it for less next week,” 
and this runs the yard stock low in a number of cases. As 
to 1914, I can’t say, but it does not look good to me. We 
closed down mill ten weeks since July ist for repairs and 

high water. E. B. WRIGHT. 











OHIO. 


Expect 1914 to Be Best Year. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Up until the first of Ogtober our sales for each month 
have shown a steady increase over the same months of 
last year. The increase was greater in the first three or 
four months than it was in the other months. 

During the month of October our sales fell off about 
8 per cent and in November they fell off about 10 per cent. 
Just what the decrease will be in December we do not 
know at present, but think it will be something like 15 
to 20 per cent. 

We do not believe that there was any more lumber put 
on the market than in the preceding years, but there 
has not been as good a demand as in 1912; excepting for 
the first’ three months, we had to go out and get about all 
the orders we got. 

We think that the present falling off in business is 
due largely to the tight money market and believe that 
if Congress can ever pass some kind of currency Dill 
that will be satisfactory business will get a good deal bet- 
ter, and that the banks will be more liberal with their 
loans. 

We do know in the tcrritory that we cover that logs 
are not any cheaper, as it is not possible for the loggers 
to get out logs and make a living at anything less than 
they are getting at present, so it is hard for us to see 
how there can be any continued slump in price on hard- 
wood lumber and we do not believe that there will be. 

We never knew the consumers to carry so little lumber 
in stock as at present, and we believe when the right kind 
of a currency bill is passed, and the factories get to taking 
in lumber again that there will be a shortage of dry stock. 

Our operations are all in eastern Kentucky and the dry 
stock on hand at present at our own mills, as well as 





other mills in that territory, is less than it was a year ago. 

We believe that the Interstate Commerce Commissiou 
should allow the railroad companies an increase in freight 
rates, so as to ‘encourage them to go ahead with new work 
and order some more equipment, which would surely be a 
big help to the lumber business in general. 

It is our experience that both quartered oak and poplar 
are selling better than they have for a long while and 
the slump with us seems to be entirely confined to the 
other woods. 

We are quite sure that there wili not be as much lumber 
put on the market during 1914 as there has been during the 
last year and this will also have a beneficial effect on gen- 
eral lumber conditions. Taking it altogether we are 1look- 
ing forward to making 1914 the best year that we have 
ever had, and we believe that we will do it. 

; F. W. Mowsray. 


Higher Levels Probable During 1914. 


CoAL GROVE, OHIO. 

Trade conditions with us during 1913 have been exceed- 
ingly good; the problem has been to get lumber in shipping 
condition fast enough to fill orders promptly. We are able 
to look upon the year as fully normal. 

We believe general trade conditions are now improving 
and we are optimistic regarding the hardwood market for 
1914. Stocks are not heavy in first hands, with some more 
or less broken, and our investigation at this time indicates 
stocks considerably below normal in the hands of yards and 
consumers. 

We believe prices for hardwoods during 1914 will be on 
a higher level than the 1913 prices. ‘This should be, for 
the reason that the cost of producing hardwood lumber has 
been constantly increasing from year to year. 

C. M. CrawForpb, Vice President, 
Yellow Poplar Lumber Company. 





Trade Best in Twenty Years. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 

The trade in our territory has been the largest of any 
of the twenty years we have been in business. While 
things have slowed down considerably in the last thirty 
days and we think it will be slow during the winter months 
as it is usually, we look for 1914 to be a fair year. 

The lumbermen in Ohio have reason to feel very cheer- 
ful this year as the Duffey lien law went into effect in 
August after five years of hard work by’ the Ohio lumber- 
men. WILLIAM RYAN, 

West Toledo Lumber Company. 


Removal of Legislative Uncertainties Will Restore 
Confidence. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

To my mind the year 1913 has been very remarkable in 
the history of the lumber industry. It has been difficult to 
judge the future far in advance and we have had many 
discouraging conditions to meet. The year started out full 
of promise; the volume of business was large and the prices 
firm. On account of the new administration most con- 
servative men felt that it was a time to be prudent in buy- 
ing and that surpluses should be promptly disposed of. 
Business, however, remained active and prices reasonably 
firm until about the first of June, and this increased vol- 
ume of business was enjoyed by many until a later date. 
The latter part of the year has been filled with uncer- 
tainties and with a gradual decline in prices as well as a 
reduced volume of business. 

The lumber market is quickly affected by a depression in 
business and is generally slow to recover from it. However, 
with our varied interests I think we have every reason to be- 
lieve that prosperous conditions will return when the un- 
certainties as to legislation are disposed of. The present ad- 
ministration has been persistent and, I believe, conscien- 
tious in its effort to redeem preélection pledges. If now the 
Sherman anti-trust law is more clearly defined, I think 
most business men will feel encouraged and capital will be 
more ready to seek permanent investments. None of us 
wish to violate the laws, but it does seem that business 
men should be permitted to confer and talk over the gen- 
eral situation and consider fair values without being re- 
garded as criminals. C. H. Prescort, 

Saginaw Bay Company. 


Prospects Are Favorable. 
CANTON, OHIO. 

The lumber business of this locality during the last year 
has been somewhat unsatisfactory. Prospects for the early 
spring trade were very encouraging, and we had every rea- 
son to think that the present year would be the best in the 
history of the trade, but the unsettled condition of the 
lumber market retarded operations to a certain extent; 
then the threatened tariff agitation led some of the people 
to think that with the passage of a lower tariff law build- 
ing operations must necessarily be cheaper. Then the 
agitation of the currency legislation led bankers and loan 
associations to hold their funds tighter than they were 
accustomed to do, making it difficult for people to get 
the necessary money wherewith to build. Then following 
this, the slump in the wholesale market caused an un- 
steadiness in prices in the retail trade. These points all 
taken together have led to quite a slowing up of building 
operations that should have gone ahead. 

Prospects as seen from this distance for spring opera- 
tions look favorable, and if the majority of the work in 
embryo should materialize next year should show a much 
better business year than the one just passing. 

H. BAcHTEL. 





Trade Satisfactory. 

WARREN, OHIO. 
The trade in this district the last year has been satis- 
factory. There was considerable house building during 
the summer and fall. Naturally, business is quiet at this 
time. The outlook seems good with fair prospects for 1914. 

C. L. Woop, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Western Reserve Lumber Company. 


Expect Business to Improve. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 

The retail trade for the year 1913 has been very good. 
There have been a great many buiidings erected in Youngs- 
town and vicinity. 

As to the outlook for 1914, it does not look as good as 
a year ago. Our mills and furnaces are not employing their 
usual number of men, but we feel after the first of the 
year that business will improve and we are looking for- 
ward to a good year’s business. 

T. B. VAN ALSTINE, 
Youngstown Lumber Company. 
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OKLAHOMA. 


Splendid Outlook for 1914. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

The year 1913 has been a very ordinary year for the 
retail business; in fact, I believe there has been less money 
made this year than in any other year since the opening of 
this country—-22 or 23 years ago. However, we have a 
splendid outlook for the coming year. We have had lots 
of rain this Fall and Winter and the ground is thoroughly 
soaked. Winter wheat is now in the best condition—it is 
said to be 103 percent of average condition for some 
years past. 

I think it is the general opinion here that 1914 will 
show a very marked improvement over recent years; and 
after confidence is established in the minds of “big busi- 
ness” that for the next few years people should be gen- 
erally prosperous over the entire country. 

J. E. Marrs, 
Minnetonka Lumber Company. 


1913 Very Unsatisfactory. 
WAGONER, OKLA. 

The year 1913 has been a very dull year for us, in fact 
the most unsatisfactory one in my experience of twenty- 
one years of business in this place. I do not look for any 
improvement before the latter part of 1914, and not then 
unless we are blessed with a bountiful harvest. 

The towns of this section have built far ahead of the 
country, and must wait for the latter to catch up, which 
will not be until crop conditions change. It has been 
seven years since we have had a full crop. 


Another item that holds back building and general im- ~ 


provement of the country is the fact that so much of the 
land in eastern Oklahoma is held by speculators, who do 
not improve it as would be done if owned and occupied by 
practical farmers who expected to make their homes 
thereon. A. F. PARKINSON, 


Trade Increases 50 Percent. 
GUTHRIE, OKLA. 

The trade with us this year has been more satisfactory 
than last. In fact we will do fifty percent more business 
this year than last, but coilections are slow. 

All our yards in Oklahoma are in the oil and gas belt, 
and we have not been so much affected by drouth and 
short crops as where trade was wholly dependent on grain 
crops. The winter wheat here looks better than it ever has. 
We look for good crops next year, good business, and bet- 
ter conditions generally. S. L. SPURRIER, 

Spurrier Lumber Company. 


1913 Improvement Over 1912. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

We find our business for 1913 has improved over 1912 
about ten percent and that gain was made last January 
and February. We do not figure there will be any im- 
provement for the first half of 1914. 

Farmers have planted an unusual large acreage in wheat 
and it has never been in better condition at this season 
of the year. We look for an improvement in business the 
last half of 1914. T. J. STEWART LUMBER COMPANY. 


OREGON. 
Pendulum Will Swing Back. 


EUGENE, ORE. 

There does not seem to be anything new to say relative 
to the last year, as market conditions have not shown any 
marked difference when compared with previous years. 
Early in the year, owing to purchase of material by several 
of the car companies, coupled with the ordinary activities 
of a promising spring, there appeared to be rather more 
than a normal demand and prices were fair; in fact, both 
demand and price reached a point where the manufacturers 
would have been fairly well satisfied if they could have 
known that during the year there would be no change 
either way. 

While manufacturers on the Pacific Coast expect some 
decided, immediate benefit from the opening of the Panama 
Canal and also from local prosperity of the Coast section 
generally, after all we are governed largely by general condi- 
tions suck as rule money markets and all other lines of 
business. If the country is prosperous generally in 1914, 
Pacific Coast lumbermen may hope to be likewise. If it is 
not, the best we can hope for will be a fairly satisfactory 
condition. A. C. D1Ixon, Manager, 

300th-Kelly Lumber Company. 











PENNSYLVANIA. 


General Improvement Expected. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

The early months of 1913 were quite active and the 
prospects seemed fair for a good average year’s business, As 
the year developed, it became gradually apparent that a 
recession was taking place, with the result that trade has 
been rather quiet during the fall and bids fair to remain 
so during the winter months. 

We are hopeful, however, that the final passage of the 
tariff bill and the likelihood of the prompt passage of the 
new currency bill will eliminate these elements of uncertainty 
from the situation and that by the early Spring a general 
improvement will be in evidence which should reach good 
proportions by mid-summer and by the Fall all lines of in- 
dustry will have become active once more. We trust no un- 
toward event will prevent so happy an outcome. 

WILLIAM H. ScHUueEtTTe, Treasurer, 
William Schuette & Co. (Inc.). 


RHODE ISLAND. 


1914 Should be a Good Year. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

We believe that the year 1914 will be welcomed by the 
lumber trade in general, and most of us will be glad to for- 
get 1913. This year started out well. The demand for 
lumber was active and during the first few months it was 
difficult to obtain dry hardwood. In June, trade began to 
slacken and the demand has been decreasing ever since, 
although we are of the opinion that the hardwood business 
has been better than some of the other lumber lines. 

Hardwood stumpage is too valuable and scarce.to permit 
of cutting prices very materially; a reduction in price while 
it may secure immediate business does not create any 
greater demand. 

We are looking forward hopefully to 1914, but we believe 
that the East will be slow in recovering. Our large manu- 





facturers are all at sea in reference to the final effect of 


the recent tariff legislation. 


We look to the great West, hoping for large crops in the 
With the passing of the currency bill and a little 


year 1914. 
less legislation we believe 1914 will be a good year. 
NELSON H. WALcory, 


TENNESSEE. 


Trade Shows Substantial Gains. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Our business has shown a _ substantial increase in the 
year 1913 over the last year, and the year as a whole has 
been very satisfactory to our concern. We firmly believe 
that the oak situation will show a decided improvement 
after the first of February, and that the next year will be 
a good one. A large part of our trade depends on the out- 
come of the currency bill. The year 1913 has been much 
better in the South and Southeast than in the eastern terri- 
tory, and we have found most of our dull business in the 

East. E. M. VESTAL, 
Vestal Luniber & Manufacturing Company. 











TEXAS. 
Too Much Lumber Cut. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 
If the mills would cut out running at night the trade would 
readjust itself on a reasonable basis. ‘There is nothing to 
indicate that business will be prosperous or even satisfactory 
with so much cutting that the output exceeds the demand, 
or rather the supply is greater than the consumption. 
Owing to the manufacturers attempting to force lumber 
upon the retailers at widely divergent prices, the retailer 
holds off buying for fear the market will go lower, while 
if prices are in any ways steady, either on a low level or on 
a fair basis, buying would be more brisk and conditions 
better for everyone concerned. It would appear that people 
do not like to build houses when the market is off. 
Cc. E. WALDEN, Secretary, 
Sabine Tram Company. 





Look Hopefully to the Future. 
Houston, TEx. 

The year 1913 has not been a prosperous one by any 
means for the country retail lumber dealer throughout a 
very large part of Texas and Oklahoma. That section of 
Texas and Oklahoma lying west of 96° longitude suffered 
badly from drouth during July and August, with the re- 
sult that crops were very light and business for the lum- 
berman has been next to nothing. Our information is that 
business has been fairly good in the larger cities of Texas, 
with a few notable exceptions. 

Fine rains have recently fallen over all of Texas, Okla- 
homa and New Mexico and the best season is now in the 
ground that has been known for years. Growing crops of 
wheat and oats never looked more promising at this sea- 
son of the year. The people, as a whole, are in good 
spirits and look hopefully to the future. With a little time 
for the country to adjust itself to new legislation at Wash- 
ington, our part of the world promises to come into its 
own again. ROCKWELL Bros. & Co. 








Trade Has Been Hampered. 
San ANTONIO, TEX. 

We consider that the year of 1913 has been a hard one 
for the business interests of this country including the 
lumber industry. Money in this section has been unusually 
close all the year, and the retail trade has been hampered 
by both drouth and floods. 

However, as a whole we thik the retail dealers in the 
Southwest have been fairly prosperous; the conditions of 
the lumber market have hurt them some, as lumber dealers 
would prefer a stable market to the one that has been 
in effect for the last year. When inventories are taken, 
they will hardly be able to feel that their stock is worth 
its cost to them. 

The splendid rains that this State has had make the 
outlook very good for the year to come, and we cannot help 
but feel that the retail dealers should have at least a fair 
year to look for, and that a normal, or a little better 
than noriral trade should prevail. 

VAUGHAN LUMBER COMPANY. 


UTAH. 


Prospects Are Uncertain. 
SaLtt LAKE City, UTAH. 

In discussing business prospects, we are forcibly reminded 
of an incident recently related of the experience of a banker 
who asked for a similar expression from a New York finan- 
cier. 

As the story goes, the country banker was invited to take 
a trip down the elevator and to consult the bootblack in the 
basement, the financier making the statement that he be- 
lieved the bootblack fully as competent to prognosticate fu- 
ture business conditions as he felt himself to be. 

From our point of view, the prospects are too uncertain 
to admit a prophecy. Our western optimism naturally in- 
clines toward the view that a variety of things will untangle 
themselves with sufficient rapidity so that there may be a 
resumption of activity early in the future. 

It is only fair to say in conclusion that so far as this 
western country is concerned the worst that has developed 
this year has not been so bad as to preclude most of the re- 
tail distributing trade from doing a fair volume of business 
at a moderate profit. The material shrinkage in values of 
stocks on hand necessarily reduces profits below what would 
ordinarily have been realized on the same volume of business. 

GrorGe E. MERRILt. 


VIRGINIA. 


Improvement Undoubtedly in Sight. 
NorFro.k, VA. 

The course of the lumber business in this market during 
the past year has been affected by the general economic and 
trade conditions all over this country and in Europe. Dur- 
ing 1912, the export business was active but after the declara- 
tion of the Italo-Turkish, and later the Balkan-Turkish War, 
a creeping paralysis came over industry and finance in 
Europe, which had a bad effect on the lumber imports into 
those countries, and, consequently, export demand declined. 

With the slightest improvement in Mexico, where the res- 
toration of the national credit could be consummated almost 
overnight; with the brightening skies in the European 
financial and business world; with the splendid prospects 











for winter wheat and a normal yield of corn and cotton 
there need be no fear felt that a general improvement wil 
not be immediately noticeable. <A restoration of confidence 
and demand for our product, are undoubtedly in sight. 
Cc. I. Mitiarp, President, 
John L. Roper Lumber Company 


WASHINGTON. 


Too Many New Mills. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

The trouble on the Pacific Coast is entirely one of over 
expansion in capacity and under expansion in new mar- 
kets. A logging and lumbering proposition is easily opened 
on the waterways of Puget Sound, Grays Harbor, Willapa 
Harbor or the Columbia River. It does not take the capital 
required in the older districts. The result is the building 
of new mills without regard to the opening of new markets, 
hence violent fluctuations from normal conditions to below 
cost prices. Under these conditions there has been no ad 
vance in stumpage since 1907 nor is there likely to be for 
some period to come. 

It is a safe bet, however, as soon as the market shows 
a margin between cost and selling price a few new promo- 
tions in the lumber industry will start producing and the 
slightest subsequent depression will produce a recurrence of 
present conditions. The truth sometimes hurts, but it is 
the truth nevertheless and it is high time that we stopped 
fooling ourselves by permitting the wish to be father of 
the thought. 

I am sorry I cannot give a more roseate yiew of the 
local situation, for I see but gloomy prospects ahead. 

J. H. BLoEpEL, 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Optimistic as to Future. 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 

So far as we are individually concerned our business has 
been fully up to that of 1912 or any year previous, which 
is no doubt largely due to the fact that we have been manu- 
facturing the most of the stock we have marketed this year. 
However, the writer has had occasion to visit a great num- 
ber of the large mills in West Virginia recently and it is 
certainly a fact that there is not a surplus of dry stock in 
any particular kind of wood, and we do not believe that 
the mills are going into the winter with any larger stock 
than they did a year ago. 

There has undoubtedly been a slacking off in business for 
the last sixty days, and we have had several valuable orders 
held up until after the first of the year. We attribute this 
in a measure to the fact that during the holidays most of 
the factories take inventory and wish to close the year 
with just as little stock on their yards as possible; but even 
so, we believe the volume of business has been fairly well 
kept up by single car shipments for immediate use, and that 
when the currency question is settled, and after inventories 
are taken the first of the year, we fully believe that the 
demand will be good and that prices will remain firm, if 
not go higher than before for the reasons outlined above. 

MIDLAND LUMBER COMPANY, 
J. C. West, President. 


WISCONSIN. 


Optimistic Regarding Eventual Outcome. 

MARINETTE, WIS. 
Our opinion of the market at present is that ruinously 
low prices are being made without any reason. We shipped 
as much lumber this December as in December, 1912. The 
depleted condition of our own stock, especially in hemlock, 
as well as the other stocks in this vicinity, would indicate 
that we ought to be getting higher prices instead of lower. 
Up here we are all waiting to see how the winter is 
going to turn out. So far we have had no snow and the 
input of hemlock and hardwood will be greatly reduced even 
should we have the most favorable conditions during the 
remainder of the winter. Business may be a little slow for 
the next few months but we are very optimistic over the 
eventual outcome and look for a gradual improvement after 

spring opens up. C. A. GOODMAN, Secretary, 
Sawyer Goodman Company. 

















Crops Should Mean Good Business. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

I think the retail lumber dealers in the country towns 
have had a good average year. ‘Trade has been a little 
slow in the larger towns for the last four or five months, 
and there has not been the usual amount of buying by 
the dealers, which will undoubtedly mean more buying after 
the first of the year and for spring trade. 

The crops were unusually good in Wisconsin, which will 
no doubt mean a good business for 1914. 

W. A. SCHNEIDER. 


Prospects Very Promising. 
PLYMOUTH, WIS. 

I can look back over the year that is just drawing to 
a close with considerable satisfaction. Business has been 
good and has been as brisk right up to now as at any time 
during the last Summer. If there was any reason to com- 
plain it was because the farmers were kept so busy har- 
vesting their bountiful crops that they had little time 
to build. 

With Wisconsin, and Sheboygan County in particular, 
blessed with the most bountiful crops in years the pros- 
pects for 1914 look very promising. The prosperity of the 
past year has caused the atmosphere to be pervaded with 
a spirit to build and improve, and I am looking forward to 
a very active year. M. H. HAnp, President, 

M. H. Hand Lumber Company. 


WYOMING. 


Are Hoping for the Best. 
LARAMIB, Wyo. 
It has been the poorest year for us for some time and 
we believe that that is also the case with our competitors. 
We realize, however, that the conditions are purely local. 
For 1914, our opinion is that the lumber business through 
out this part of the country will not be very good. The 
financial condition of the country is troubling those who have 
money to spend and money to invest. The new tariff has 
hurt Wyoming worse than almost any other state. 
CLARK PELTON, Manager, 
Laramie Lumber Company. 
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SPLENDID RECORD OF THE PLYMOUTH (WIS.) COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT CLUB. 


[By M. H. Hand, of the M. H. Hand Lumber Company, Plymouth, Wis.] 


Our first work was undertaken under the direction of our Good Roads Com- 
mittee. From time immemorial there has stood between our city and a rich 
farming community to the west of us a huge barrier known as the ‘‘ Harring- 
ton Hill’’ with a grade of 15 percent. To make a bad matter worse the crest 
of the hill was honeycombed with very live springs. However, the club was 
determined to do something to reduce the hill or die in the attempt. The State 
highway commission was called on to make a survey of the hill and give us an 
estimate as to the cost of reducing it to 10 percent, 8 percent and 6 percent. 
The committee decided to try for the 8 percent grade, which involved the moving 
of 4,450 cubic yards of dirt. The lowest bid received was 35 cents per yard or 
$1,557.50 for the grading. The committee immediately set to work to raise the 
necessary funds and an additional $200 to cover the estimated cost of draining. 
Needless to say, the committee was successful, and the work is all completed 
at a total cost of $1,729.25; the tiling having cost but $171.75. With the com- 
pletion of the work the ‘‘Harrington Hill’’ passed into history, for it is now 
known as the ‘‘ Harrington Grade.’’ 


Reopening an Idle Factory. 


The second task, undertaken before the first was hardly begun, was to reopen 
one of our idle factories. This work was done under the direction of the 
Industrial Promotion Committee and we now have a good, live institution with 
a capital of $35,000, employing 30 men and with orders 
enough to keep it busy for another three or four months. 


Helping a Poultry Association. 
The Eastern Wisconsin Poultry & Pet Stock Association will hold its annual 
Poultry Show in our city and the club is assisting it in every way possible. 


Social Features Not Neglected. 


While we have been doing all of this work we have not been neglecting the 
social end. The officers of the Club decided that the completion of our first under- 
taking; viz., the grading of the Harrington Hill, would offer a splendid oppor- 
tunity for a real ‘‘get together’’ affair. They accordingly arranged for an 
informal celebration, you might call it a smoker, and invited all of our members 
and friends and those who contributed to the work to be our guests on the 
evening of December 16. We were very fortunate in being able to secure as 
speakers William George Bruce, secretary of the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ 
Association of Milwaukee, and Robert L. Frost, secretary of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Secretaries. In addition to these two able men several 
members of the Club who were actively engaged in overseeing the work of 
grading the hill gave us short talks. The committee in charge had provided 
an abundance of food and plenty to drink and smoke. Everyone present went 
away with a kindlier feeling toward the Club and with a better understanding 
of what coéperation and united efforts mean. 

Everyone is so thoroughly satisfied with the work 
the Club has done and with the way it was done that 





The Good Roads Committee was looking for more 
roads to conquer and found a piece on the prospective 
State highway system that was sadly in need of atten- 
tion. The committee went to work with determination 
and raised and collected $400 in three days. This sum 
was turned over to the town board, which was then 
obliged to appropriate an equal amount. The county 
and State were each obliged to appropriate $800, mak- 
ing a total of $2,400 available for the improving of this 
particular piece of bad road. The road has been sur- 
veyed and work will be begun as soon as the frost is 
out of the ground in the spring. 


Boosting the County Fair. 


As the time for holding the county fair was approach ganized.” 
ing, it was suggested that something be done to help 
it along. Accordingly it was planned to hold an In- 
dustrial parade on the third day of the fair, Septem- 
ber 5. Practically every merchant and manufacturer 
entered a float, and some of them had two. Several 
manufacturing plants from Kiel and New Holstein 
(nearby towns) joined with us in making the parade a 
grand success. It was well advertised and drew a 
record breaking crowd of 15,000 people. 

In the meantime the Railroad & Transportation Com- 
mittee was busy and succeeded in getting improved pas- 
senger and freight service for us. 


to a community. 


munity welfare. 


Committee Opens Night School. 


The Educational Committee has been doing good work 
and immediately after the first of the year will open a 





WHAT ONE LUMBERMAN DID. 


On this page are told in the briefest 
style the direct, tangible results accom- 
plished by a community development club 
within eight months of its organization. 

The club owes its existence to one man, 
a retail lumber merchant, who, as he says, 
read the Community Builder of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN each week until he 
was so thoroughly imbued with the com- 
munity spirit that “there was no rest until 
a Community Development Club was or- 


Every retailer knows without being told 
what the activities thus set in motion mean 
They give it renewed 
life and so unify the sentiments of its citi- 
zens that they are enabled to think to- 
gether and work together in all matters 
that directly or indirectly affect the com- 


Progress is easy in a community so or- 
ganized and where sentiment is solidified. 
It is like a well disciplined and well armed 
battalion, before which all opposition must 
disappear, and outside influences can find 
no avenue through which to enter to dis- 
turb or demoralize. 


we are getting plenty of suggestions for new worlds to 
conquer and with the suggestions come the proffers of 
help. 


All This in Less Than Eight Months. 


Considering that it is less than eight months since 
we received our charter from the State of Wisconsin, I 
believe that we may be justly proud of‘our Club and 
its record. 

What we have accomplished can be duplicated by 
every community. The great secret of it all is united 
and organized effort. With the exception of the road 
work and starting the factory there is very little money 
required. Shows such as the grain and poultry ex- 
hibits are practically self-sustaining. All that they 
need is good, live men to push them along, and we 
were fortunate in getting such men at the head of our 
Club. 

If my letter has been rather lengthy, I trust that 
you will pardon me, for as you know the Club is a 
hobby of mine and when I get started on it it is hard 
to get me stopped before I have told all. 


DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


THE Martin (Tenn.) Commercial Club closes a public 
declaration of its purposes with these significant words, 
‘Think! Talk! Then act!’’ In the declaration re- 
ferred to occurs this statement, which may appropriately 
find its application to other communities: ‘‘What is 
the matter with Martin? It is all right, as has been 
said. We have heard too long of the great productive 
power of our land without trying it; we have advanced 








night school. For the present it will confine itself to 
teaching the three R’s, but expects to increase the num- 
ber of subjects on which instruction is given as rapidly as the need justifies. 


Planning Grain, Corn and Seed Show. 

At present a Corn, Grain and Seed Show is being arranged for, to be held 
February 19, 20 and 21, 1914. About a dozen silver cups have been secured 
for prizes, besides numerous small cash prizes. In order to encourage the boys 
and girls and give them a fair chance we have arranged for three classes as 
follows: Class A, pupils taking the agricultural course in the Plymouth and 
Waldo high schools; Class B, pupils of the rural schools throughout Sheboygan 
County; Class C, all exhibitors who would not come under either of the first 
two classes. Exhibitors in Class C are required to join the Sheboygan County 
Agricultural Experiment Association, whose object is to encourage the raising of pure 
bred grain, corn, ete. 

A series of lectures on farming, grain and corn raising is being arranged for 
for the three days and on one evening an entertainment will be held. We have 
already started an advertising campaign and we expect that the coming show 
will surpass anything ever held outside of a large city. 

The Sheboygan County Horticultural Society will hold its annual meeting and 
exhibit at the same time and place that the grain show is held. 


the price of our property upon what we knew the possi- 
bilities actually were and yet we have not made those 
possibilities become realities.’’ 
* * * 

Our IN Bellflower, Cal., is a wideawake retail lumber advertiser. In a late issue 
of the Weekly Herald, of Bellflower, appear numerous notes like the following: 
‘*Mr. H. Rockwell has ordered about eight thousand feet of lumber, for the further 
improvement of his successful poultry ranch—from the Bellflower Lumber Co. ‘of 
course.’’’ Here is another: ‘‘A full car load of that popular tongue and groove 
1x8 redwood will arrive this week. Bellflower Lumber, ‘of course.’ ’’ There is 
nothing offensive in these items when sprinkled among the ‘‘locals.’’ In fact they 
all have such an optimistic flavor that one would rather read them than not. Most 
of the notes mention improvements to town and country property and of course give 
the impression of prosperity and enterprise. 

= * * * 

IN ALMOST every community where a cleanup and city beautiful campaign has 
been carried on women have been leaders or powerful allies. Wherever sanitation 
and related questions are involved in community betterment, and that means every- 
where, the aid of the gentler sex should be invariably enlisted. Education, like- 
wise, is a subject that is closer to the heart of the mother than to that of the father; 


hence campaigns for improved educational facilities should be planned with that 
fact in view. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 





Reforming and Regulating the Contractor — Ignorance in Command of Retail Yards — Trade and Machinery in 
Indiana Towns—Merits and Demerits of a High Grade Plant—A River Town Revival. 


THE CONTRACTOR AND HIS WILES. 


Say ‘‘contractor’’ to some lumber retailers and they 
will clutch at their pocket books and have palpitation of 
the bank aceount. They are the men who but recently 
have been the objective of the attention and ministra- 
tion of those perennial builders whose chief business M 
life is the separation of the material man from his 
shekels. These shrewd practitioners are universal as to 
distribution; for if you take the wings of the morning 
and fly to the uttermost parts of the earth, behold they 
are there. Their repertoire of schemes is large. In 
fact, they can not be classified as to schemes, for each 
man when he becomes expert has a favorite all his own. 
They must be classified by results and further sub- 
classified by intent. The first test is that they get ma- 
terial from the retailer and do not pay for it; at least, 
not in this present world. The sub-test is whether they 
desire to pay and can not, or whether they desire not 
to pay and do not. This opens up what may be an in- 
teresting and significant vein of ethics, but for the 
nonce we pass it up. We are looking at the man and 
the things he does to us, and not at the springs that 
make him run. We are ‘‘agin’’ him. He ought to be 
repealed. 

It will be no news to readers of these columns that 
we think the road to contracting is too short. The gate 
is as wide and the way as broad as are those that lead 
to the everlasting bonfire. A man will learn which end 
of a saw wears the handle, and will become skilled enough 
to drive a nail without missing it more than four times, 
and immediately he considers himself a carpenter. Isn’t 
it about like that? Haven’t you known a man or per- 
haps several men whose apprenticeship to the trade of 
carpentering has been about as absurd as this? And 
then no self-respecting carpenter will admit that he is 
not competent to contract. Why shouldn’t he contract? 
Some obliging lumber dealer will make out the bill, 
whereupon the self-brevetted builder can take it over to 
all the competitors and get their figures on it. If per- 
chance his foot slips to the extent of producing a deficit 
instead of a dividend, why, the retailer who sold the 
lumber can always stand little things like that! If 
worse come to worst the builder can again become a 
carpenter and he will have had an amusing experience— 
at some other man’s expense. Sometimes we smile at 
the extent and formality of apprenticeship in the old- 
world countries; but apprenticeship there turns out work- 
men who need not be ashamed. A skilled workman across 
the Big Water is really skilled. I am told that there 
are so many highly trained mechanics in Germany, for 
example, that the mechanical appliances manufactured 
in that country do not have to be made as strongly and 
brought to such perfection as is necessary in this coun- 
try. Our machines have to be made fool-proof, 


Standardizing the Contractor. 


Now all this is prefatory and by way of introducing 
an idea handed to me by P. F. Myers, a retailer located 
in Jeffersonville, Ind. Mr. Myers is not especially en- 
listed in the war against contractors. In fact, I reckon 
he likes the idea of having a competent number around 
to take the job of turning forest products into dwellings. 
He was breathing out no threatenings or slaughters, and 
when I asked him about the character and antecedents 
and possible future inclination of the local building art- 
ists he said they were such as he would endeavor to 
continue enduring. 

‘*Tt’s hard to say just what they would be like if it 
were not for the lien laws of this State,’’ he remarked. 
‘*We get along with them pretty well. But the business 
is too slipshod. It ought to be regulated. In the first 
place there are too many in the business. This would 
not necessarily be an objection if they were competent, 
for in this age of free competition we can’t very well 
say to a man that he must not do a certain thing. That 
wouldn’t be right. But we can say to him that he must 
not do it unless he is sufficiently skilled. Building is a 
minor business, I suppose, but it’s an important one to 
a good many of us. Suppose all contractors were re- 
quired to pass a stiff examination before being given a 
eontractor’s license. This would determine their fitness 
to do the actual building. Then suppose they were re- 
quired to file a bond guaranteeing the payment of any 
debts incurred in the business. This would reduce the 
number of men in the business and would raise it to a 
high plane of skill and competence. The really capable 
contractors would not be injured, and the public and 
the retailers of building materials would be protected 
against the incapable. There would be a howl from the 
contracting class, but this very thing would indicate 
that they were afraid of the test. The incompetents 
couldn’t get a bond, even if they could pass an exami- 
nation. They would be strong for individual liberty, 
but in their minds that liberty is the right of the inno- 
cent owner to be taken in by a scheme to get money under 
what are virtually false pretenses.’’ : 

There is not much comment to be made on this idea. 
We refuse to allow the grocery man to sell us adulter- 
ated and mis-labelled foods and we require a physician 
to pass a severe test before he may feed us on his pills. 
We are requiring barbers to pass a test—at least, we 
are in some States—and we put lawyers through their 
paces to be sure that they are capable of hurdling the 
statutes in good style. There is no end to regulation, 





once we make a start, and some of the tough-minded and 
stout-hearted brethren are prone to say that regulation 
is the erutch of the weak-kneed mollycoddle. But there 
is much in favor of this idea. Neither dealer nor public 
should have a virtual fraud perpetrated on him or it in 
the shape of contract work that is not what it pretends 
to be. Separating the sheep from the goats ought not 
to be placed on the shoulders of the retailers; they have 
enough to bear. The incompetent contractor ought to be 
known for what he is. There ought to be a standard by 
which all could be measured. Frankly, I don’t think 
it’s going to be done, not until after this copy of the 
Greatest Journal has reached your hands at least. But it’s 
pleasant to speculate about, just as we have fun think- 
ing how it would seem to be rich and handsome. 


The Idea Applied to Union Labor. 


The labor unions have a chance along this line to jus- 
tify their existence. If they would set a high standard 
as a test for membership the general public would be 
the gainer and would be inclined to look with more tol- 
erance on this form of coagulation. I am well aware 
that the unions do maintain a certain standard, and 
they doubtless will give me the lie direct when I inti- 
mate that it is not a high standard. To prove that it is 
not I submit this fact: The best men in any given 
trade join the union for no other reason than that they 
are virtually forced to do so. The union is of no benefit 
to them. The indifferently poor workmen are clamorous 
that the good men do belong, for with these good men 
in the union employers will be compelled to hire the poor 
workmen at good wages in order to get the good men. 
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Like a Gatling Gun in a Sportsman’s Collection. 


In this case the incompetent member of the union is not 
a workman—he is a contribution box into which the good 
man must drop part of his own earnings. Suppose one 
man is worth $2 a day and another is worth $4; what is 
the practical difference whether the high man give the 
low man $1, so that each will have $3, or whether they 
belong to a union that requires that both be paid $3? 
In either case the first gets less than he earns and the 
second more than he earns. But what a difference there 
might be if organized labor paid a little more attention 
to securing and maintaining efficiency among its mem- 
bers and paid a little less money to professional agita- 
tors who make a living by stirring up labor troubles! 
It would be the difference between head-training and 
head-breakage. 
The Disturbing Element. 


In all probability the number of really and thor- 
oughly dishonest contractors is comparatively small. 
Some of the brethren will not believe this statement, 
but I think it could be proved. A person remembers 
disastrous dealings long after he has forgotten all 
about those that went well. It takes only one instru- 
ment out of tune to raise hob with the orchestra. Not 
long ago I was fortunate enough to see the famous 
Shakespearian actors, Sothern and Marlowe, play the 
great love tragedy ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.’’ While Mr. 
Sothern was breathing out those matchless lines and 
the house was as still as a church I heard some one 
begin talking out loud. Looking around I saw a gum- 
chewing, putty-faced creature staring flippantly about 
and calling the attention of her escort to various ir- 
relevant things. JI choked back the impulse of the 
moment to call her names before the company, and 
endured it as best I could. Presently she got tired and 
shut up. But during the magnificent and overwhelming 
final scene while the audience sat with held breath and 
clutched the arms of the seats I heard this unspeakable 
person pipe up, ‘‘There’s the dagger!’’ in the same 
mildly interested tone she might have used in saying, 
‘*Gee, kid, there’s a thorn on this rose.’’ Now, she 
was the only offender among the thousand people in 


the audience, but I think fully half of that numb -r 
would have felt largely complacent if she could hae 
been backed into the municipal cage until the perform, 
ance was well over. 

It is your person who flies in the face of the majcr- 
ity’s interest, who takes an unexpected and unwayr- 
ranted liberty, that makes the great trouble and throws 
all calculations out of joint. If theater audiences were 
accustomed to raise Jack some provision would be made 
for that kind of raising. But none is made becau-e 
none is expected, and so the one person out of a thou- 
sand who does it inflicts untold annoyance on the rest 
of the audience, and people will go home in disgust 
and say that it was the noisiest, most vulgar and most 
disgusting houseful of people they ever had to endure. 
And one person had done it all! One night during my 
youth I drove over one of those noisome pests that 
announce their presence by an odor, but not the odor 
of sanctity. I encountered just one in all my experi- 
ence. But that one harrowing encounter made such a 
deep impression on my mind that as I look back it 
seems as though the country roads over which I drove 
in my boyhood must have been lined with regiments of 
these cats. 

It is to the interest of the honest contractor to help 
in ridding the trade of this pest. The dishonest builder 
is in the minority, but he brings the whole trade into 
disrepute. The lumber dealer may determine to let 
his unfortunate experience have no effect on his deal- 
ings with other contractors, but such is wholly im- 
possible. If one mule kicks my hat off that experience 
is the first thing J think of every time I see a mule 
thereafter. The contractor has to deal with the public 
as well as with the retailer, and the dear public is 
going to hold the sins of one man largely against all 
the men in his class. So I believe the great majority 
of contractors would look with favor on any reasonable 
means to put the business on a dependable basis. No 
doubt all of them would balk at the idea of a bond, be 
cause bonding costs money. But Mr. Myers’ scheme is 
worth thinking about, and af a better can be devise: 
he would be the first to indorse it. 


‘‘BUTTING IN’’ IN THE RETAIL TRADE, 


Mr. Myers has had a long experience in business. 
Jeffersonville is a fairly good two-yard point, but more 
than that would have hard work to find standing room. 
Some time ago a third yard did try to horn in, the 
while giving forth vainglorious noises of what was 
about to happen. Things did happen, but not as this 
vard had staged them. The new man knew but little 
about lumber. He had made a comfortable fortune 
in other lines and concluded that anything he tackled 
would be easy pickin’s. Now it may be possible for an 
editor or lawyer to be pitch-forked politically into a 
little job like an ambassadorship without any training 
and still make a good ambassador. I don’t know, 
never having been an ambassador. But when a man 
aspires to the position of main shove to a lumber yard 
he really ought to have some little incidental knowl- 
edge of boards. The new man knew that boards were 
made out of trees, and that was about all he did know 
about the business. So Mr. Myers sent word to him 
that if he would agree to be reasonable in his com- 
petition he might count on whatever information he 
might need from the Myers plant. He sent back word 
that he didn’t need any information, and that, further- 
more, he had set aside $10,000 for the purpose of closing 
the doors of this same Myers plant! His first move 
was the purchasing of a big stock of hemlock for which 
there was not the slightest local market. Then he piled 
the stuff so that about $1,000 worth rotted in two. 
Well, of course he went the way of the braggart, after 
losing a fortune of about $80,000. 

This, I think, is a fair sample of the opinion of our 
business held by the average layman. If he has done 
no retailing at all he has the idea that any kind of 
selling is easy and vastly overpaid. He has not the 
slightest conception of the endless details of a mer 
cantile business, to say nothing of the rigid and exaet- 
ing chief principles of the game. A couple of decades 
ago it was popular for Englishmen to go to the ranch- 
ing countries of the West, get hold of a bunch of eat- 
tle, and start in business on a great scale with abso- 
lutely no knowledge of the game. Why, simplest thing 
in the world, don’t you know! Nothing required ca 
cept to get an initial drove of cattle, let them eat the 
grass and drink the water that is already there, braud 
the calves, and take the money. Some of these men 
really made a success of the business, but this success 
was due to what most Americans would call an addi- 
tional weakness. Your Englishman of the period was 
obsessed with the notion of being a country gentleman 
a sort of feudal baron. He would own the ranch ano 
live off the profits, but as for riding the range himsel! 
or wielding a branding iron, impossible you know! 
So he hired a foreman who knew range lore and this 
foreman made a success for him. But your inexperi- 
enced lumber dealer will not do any such thing. He 
wants to see the thing go, and he wants to pull th¢ 
strings himself. Strangely enough, a number of these 
men do make a suecess of the business, but it cost: 
them much in money and worry before they get it done 
If their losses on the start are not too large for the 
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capital at their command they usually learn through 
their mistakes, Failures in our line of work are not 
especially numerous, but if the failures due to inex- 
perience were deducted I believe we would be able to 
make a most remarkable showing. 


TRADE IN SMALL TOWNS. 


Since Jeffersonville is on the Ohio River I rather 
expected to find a well developed trade in West Vir- 
ginia poplar, especially for siding. But for some rea- 
son this is not the case. Cypress and redwood are the 
favorites for siding, with a very small sale of poplar 
that is bought locally in Louisville, just across the 
river. A good grade of lumber is sold in this town, 
better on an average than the Louisville dealers carry. 
This is to be expected; for a large city has much cou- 
tract work that does not demand the better grades, 
while the building in the smaller town is done under 
the eye of the owner. No 2 piece stuff may make a 
good house, but it doesn’t look good to the owner when 
it is going in. He reasons that he will not build again 
and that a few dollars more will not make much dif- 
ference, so he sees that the stuff is all of a high grade. 

When Mr. Myers spoke of the few machines he keeps 
in his yard he recalled the days when everything was 
done by main strength and patience. He spoke of 
flooring being worked out by hand! On such counts we 
are all glad that machinery has been invented. Some- 
times the idea of machines gets on our nerves until we 
feel liké a gutter pup with a tomato can and a retired 
egg-beater tied to our tail. But to think of working a 
tongue on one side of a flooring board and a groove on 
the other by sheer persistence and elbow grease—that is 


too much! Bring us much machinery and quickly. We 
will let the big mill keep the matcher, however. Not 


long ago I was going through a little mill with a re- 
tailer. ‘‘There is our matcher,’’? he remarked. ‘‘It’s 
out of commission just now, and we try to keep it broke 
down as much as possible. Otherwise we would have 
people in here wanting us to do all kinds of little jobs 
that we couldn’t charge enough for to pay for setting 
the machine.’’ Certainly a matcher does not belong in 
the utility and odd-job company of the retailer’s plant. 
It is like a Gatling gun in a sportsman’s collection of 
armament. It will shoot hard and fast, but the labor 
of transportation and adjustment is out of all propor- 
tion to the number of rabbits that may be shot with it, 
As a general proposition we will let the marines keep 
the Gatling and we’ll leave matching to the full-blown 
mill.’’ 

The Lindley Lumber Company, of Jeffersonville, is a 
family affair. 
The 
two are located side by each, which indicates that the 
lumber yard is down near the center of town. Correct. 
It is just off the main street of the city. This is an 
advantage in that it is about as near to all parts of the 
town as may be. - Jeffersonville is surrounded on all 
sides by hungering lumber yards, so the local emporia 
have to satisfy their own appetite largely with whatever 
business arises cut of the town itself. There is this 
rather important exception: No small amount of lumber 
is shipped out of town. There are two railroads and an 
interurban line on which lumber can be sent out, so the 
country trade resulting from this arrangement is just so 
much to the good. The river with Louisville just oppo- 
site cuts off one side pretty effectively. New Albany is 
only five miles away, and other towns, each with its lum- 
ber for sale, camp round about. 

New Albany is in a somewhat strange location, and 
we may as well mention this fact while we are on the 
subject of geography. Nearly every town feels itself to 
be the hub of a wheel of towns. It feels as much sur- 
rounded as the frontiersman does when he looks up from 
his camp fire and sees a circle of eyes gleaming out of 
the darkness. But New Albany considers itself to be 
part of the tire. Louisville and Jeffersonville are com- 
petitors on the east, but toward the west there are no 
important towns for many leagues. This offers a good 
outlet for forest products on that side. 


A PLANT OF HIGH CALIBER. 


The Lindley yard, to go back to it and to Jefferson- 
ville, is chaperoned by one of the second generation of 
the Lindleys. There are two sons, hence the two busi- 
nesses. Mr. Lindley himself spends most of his time in 
the hardware store, where his other son is an important 
part of the management. 

When I went into the place there was no Lindley in 
sight, but I was shown around by Mr. Blythe, who is a 
kind of main prop of the business. Our line of trade is 
not so highly organized that each employee has exact 
title and rank. In many plants there is an employee 
who combines the duties of adviser and office man and 
stock keeper and commander of the yard men, and so on. 
We is a mighty important wheel in the machine, a kind 
of governor. Well, Mr. Blythe seems to occupy some 
such position as this. He knows as much about the busi- 
ness and takes as great an interest in it as though he 
owned it. 

This yard is a model in a way. Traveling men say it 
is one of the best in this end of the State. There is a 
double alley shed 175 feet long, brick in front and cov- 
ered with corrugated iron. Then there are many fire 
plugs and much hose, so the fire risk is reduced about as 
much as is possible. About the only defect in the shed, 
according to Mr. Blythe’s statement, is the lack of 
lighting arrangements. A shed 175 feet long with no 
skylights is not going to effulge blindingly: This will 
be remedied as far as possible with flat skylights. A 
second shed of practically the same dimensions will be 
built next season, and this second shed will have the 
advantage of the experience gained from building and 
using the first. Ever see a man put up a second shed 
exactly like the first? If so, he must have struck near 


It is a kind of double-barreled business, * 
‘comprising a lumber yard and a hardware store. 


to the center of the bull’s eye the first shot or he is one 
of the persons so easily contented that any old thing will 
suit them if they get it. Another item of construction 
Mr. Blythe spoke of as being a slip is the bearings in 
the bins. These consist of heavy timbers taken out of a 
big bridge. When the shed was built the company was 
rushed for time. It had to get into its new quarters and 
to doing business without delay and so could not wait 
for cement bearings to be made and to harden. The 
heavy sticks were available, so they were stuck in, the 
stock piled on them, and business was begun. Now the 
company wishes for a chance to put the permanent bear- 
ings down, but it comes not. Mr. Blythe says he expects 
to let a few bins run dry at a time and stick the sup- 
ports in. But every person who has had experience doing 
that thing knows it to be no jest. If the thing be at all 
possible a shed ought to be finished to the last brace 
and nail before the stock is put in. Otherwise incon- 
venience is like to settle upon it as a cloud of thick 
darkness, 

Young Lindley was inquiring after the kinds of alley 
paving in general use. They have tried brick, but this 
proved to be so noisy that a man in the office could not 
even talk to himself when a wagon drove through. He 
is inclined to wood block paving. I should like to see 
this tried as an alley flooring, and no reason is apparent 
just now why it would not be successful. Naturally the 
first cost would not be small. But if the job were well 
done it surely would make an ideal flooring. 

Perhaps the most unique feature of the shed was the 
piling of piece stuff in the center of the shed parallel to 
the alleys. Mr. Blythe explained it this way: The only 
advantage in piling lumber in bins perpendicular to the 
alley is that one man can handle it easier in that posi- 
tion than if: it lay along the side of the alley. But noth- 
ing much save finish is handled by one man. So the 
finish is piled in that position, and the heavy lumber, 
nearly always handled by two men, is laid along the 
alley way. This is a new idea to me, and I pass it along 
to the judgment of the readers of these-columns. I 
didn’t see a wagon loaded or unloaded, but took Mr. 
Blythe’s statement that it was a great improvement over 
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An Unscrupulous Contractor. 


the usual method. The man who engineers a scheme 
ought to know how it works. Mr. Blythe tried the method 
out on a small seale at first, and it worked so well and 
the yard men liked it so well that all the piece stuff is 
arranged that way. 


Expert Advice Desirable. 


Why should the yard men not be consulted on matters 
of arrangement and construction, provided they are men 
of intelligence and judgment? They are the fellows who 
get closest to the angles of the shed and yards. I read 
once of a wealthy man who wanted to build a house. 
He had no wife to advise or consult, but he had many 
servants. So in giving the architect directions he stated 
that the cook was to have the deciding vote in the 
kitchen, the butler in the pantry, the maids in the linen 
closets, and so on. Each servant was to have the choice 
of furniture for his own room, under certain restrictions 
as to the cost. According to the architect’s testimony 
it was the best house he had ever designed, and further- 
more the owner bound the servants to him with hoops of 
steel. I remember being in a yard designed wholly by 
a man with nothing but office experience. He had it 
worked out just how everything ought to be done and 
where everything should be put. His ideas prevailed, 
and when I came around he stuck out his chest and told 
me that at last he had achieved a model yard, as abso- 
lutely near perfection as his long and close study could 
devise. That was true. But had he taken a post-gradu- 
ate course in shoving boards for a time before translat- 
ing his shed from paper plans into solid timber and 
conerete he would have done things differently. How 
do I know? Because the yard men in ‘that very place 
told me it was more than commonly unhandy and hard 
to manipulate. They were intelligent fellows and had 
thought about the arrangement of that shed not a little. 
But the boss forgot to submit his plans to them. 


A Kink in Handling Molding. 


Mr. Blythe tells me that he has hit upon a way to get 
his moldings on end. He has been convinced for a long 
time that this is the proper and orthodox manner for 


keeping them, but the thing seemed impossible of exe- 
cution. Now he is going to take some space in the cen- 
ter of one end of the shed where he can get a space of 
20 feet or more up and down, and arrange his molding 
sticks there. Generally there is a way to up-end the 
molding case if the boss desires to do it. Given a stout 
bull heart, and most things prove’ not immovable. But 
the great drawback is that the bull heart is too often 
accompanied by the impenetrable bull head. It is the 
law of balance. Perchance some of us have the smash- 
ing power to put about any old thing over, but we are 
lacking in the cerebral ferment to give it proper direc- 
tion. Or else our head works at the expense of will 
power, and our enterprises are sicklied o’er with the pale 
east of thought and lose the name of action. Once in a 
while a man comes along who is balanced like a chro 
nometer, and then if we are wise to him we make him 
president of this sweet land of liberty. 


The Feminine Element in the Office. 


Several times while we were talking Mr. Blythe ap- 
pealed for information, to the young woman who pre 
sides over the ledgers, ard when I spoke something about 
it he gave instant and glowing credit to the young lady 
for having about all the information that pertains to the 
yard right at her tongue’s end. Several times before | 
have swatted my lyre, the same in this case being a 
poodle typewriter, and sung the praises of the feminine 
forces in our business. I expect to do it many times in 
the future. For credit should be given where credit is 
due. The greatest argument, to my mind, that the ad- 
vocates of feminism can advance is the intelligent direc- 
tion of intricate business that stenographers and book- 
keepers assume when they are given the chance. In the 
involved process of publishing this journal no little 
amount of credit is due to the young women on the 
staff, from the managing editor’s secretary down. The 
amount of information, such as firm names, business 
distribution, methods of manufacture, publication lore, 
to say nothing of the endless office routine, at their 
command is a constant marvel to me. Certainly the 
business of issuing the Greatest Journal would acquire 
an extended limp if the intelligent and highly trained 
feminine minds were withdrawn from the working force. 
I have some Christmas neckties to wager that more than 
one retail business the country over is largly dependent 
on a bookkeeper of the softer sex, even though the 
ostensible boss wouldn’t own up to it. 


IN A BOAT BUILDING TOWN. 


New Albany, spoken of above as a lumber outpost 
with considerable territory to the west that is not very 
strenuously contended for by other lumber yards, used 
to be pretty important in the annals of the river trade. 
It was a great boat-building point and turned out some 
pretty fast tubs. In fact, the last word in river speed, 
the Robert E. Lee, was a product of New Albany’s ship 
yards. This boat as I understand it set a speed record 
that has never been equalled, and Steamboat Bill, hero 
of a sorrowful ballad popular in vaudeville some years 
ago, got himself blown up while vainly trying to prod 
his tub on to a faster and more glorious record. We 
will let the melancholy ending of Bill stand as proof 
that the New Albany boat was the fastest that was oi 
shall be. The pendulum swung away from commerce by 
water and consequently the trade of this river port lan- 
guished. But as is its custom the pendulum is swinging 
back, and the wise ones are turning attention toward 
the great natural artery again. The Government is set- 
ting dams at strategic points and promises a 9-foot 
stage. It requires no frenzied imagination to predict 
that things will happen when that canal is opened. L, I. 
Shrader, one of the dealers in the town, was positive on 
this point. In his opinion shingles, especially, will make 
the trip by water. Other kinds of wood will do the 
same, but shingles are more sure to be so shipped. Then 
lumber need not be the only feature of the water trade. 
New Albany is a town of 25,000 people. This makes it 
possible and profitable to bring around other Pacific 
coast products for local distribution. Naturally the 
nearness of Louisville may take away some jobbing 
business that might otherwise stop in the smaller town, 
but taking all things into consideration it seems as 
though the opening of the big ditch is certain to be a 
notable feature in the local commercial life. 

New Albany is right on the edge of country known 
in local parlance as ‘‘The Hills.’’ This may serve to 
explain the lack of many large towns to the westward. 
These hills are real upheavals and corrugations on the 
face of nature. In fact, I expect to be reminded of 
these hills when I go to Switzerland. Shortly after 
visiting the town I rode westward on the Southern rail- 
road and thereon encountered a tunnel that just about 
strangled me out of hand. The Ethiopian caretaker 
came through and carefully corked all the openings 
where gas might be expected to enter, but before we 
got through that barrel I was feebly kicking what | 
feared to be my everlasting farewell to mortality, in- 
eluding lumber yards. When we finally achieved day- 
light again the passengers as one man flung each his 
window open, projecting their heads, and coughed and 
sneezed until the welkin rang. When I had slightly re- 
covered from my lacrimose tempest of snorts and 
chokes I looked back and saw the tunnel belching vapors 
and smoke like a foretaste of Avernus. This is intro- 
duced to give plausibility to the statement that the 
character of the country is such as to make farming 
different. But one thing for which these hills are 
famous is small fruit. I suppose it is much like the 
hilly sections of southern Ohio, where blackberries grow 
as large as a darky’s toe. This fruit crop was a de 
cided asset to the section this year, for about the time 
it was safely harvested the dry weather came down 
like a son of Ham on a chicken coop, and other crops 
waned and dwindled. But the hills already had done 
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their full duty. New Albany ships out berries literally 
by the train load during the season. Think of picking 
a train-load of berries! That thought should be suf- 
ficient to make disgruntled lumber valets clutch each 
his retailing gear with full determination to supply 
forest products to the end of his span with never an- 
other grunt. 
In Behalf of the Contractor. 

Mr. Shrader advanced a reasonable idea in regard to 
contracting, but one that I fear would be hard to put 
on a working basis. This was in regard to the losses 
by miscalculation whereby the owner gets a much better 
house than he was entitled to get at the contract price. 
Suppose a contractor should agree with me to build 
a house according to the plans I have had drawn, for 


$2,000. Later he finds the price should have been 
$2,500. Now, according to agreement I pay but the 


stipulated $2,000, so some person is going to lose about 
$500. I get the house that is worth that much more 
than I pay, so Mr. Shrader wants to know why I should 
not pay $2,500. Certainly the dealer should not lose the 
money, and it seems hardly fair that the contractor 
should lose it when I get a better house than I should get 
for the price. Now this is very reasonable save for one 
or two things. Perhaps I had only so much money to 
invest and could afford no more. Perhaps I could get 
no more. I took the contractor’s word that the plans 
could be materialized for $2,000, and had I know the 
cost would be greater I would have altered the plans or 
gotten others. Then again, if this principle were estab- 
lished an unscrupulous contractor might intentionally 
compel a man to build a more costly house than he had 
intended. But this is a real problem and deserves 
some thought. It is one of the chief causes of friction 
in our business. When it comes to the pinch no man 
likes to lose money, and if he can sidestep he is most 
likely to do it. Mr. Shrader is certainly right that a 
$2,500 house should not be built for $2,000, so if some 
wise person can devise a just scheme for equalizing the 
thing we'll all be glad. 


A CRESCENT CITY CONFERENCE. 


New Orleans Lumbermen Discuss Freight Rates, 
ports and Other Matters and Are Entertained. 








Ex: 





NEW ORLEANS, La., Dee. 22.—The Lumbermen’s As 
sociation of New Orleans held its monthly dinner-meet 
ing last Thursday evening, at Kolb’s restaurant, with 
about twenty-five members and several guests present. 
Following an excellent repast, the members tried man- 
fully to settle down to the business program, but. Christ- 
mas was a bit too near, and the entertainment com 
mittee had provided several attractive features, so that 
the business routine got, so to speak, a lick and a prom- 
ise. Chairman Toung, of the export branch, managed to 
squeeze in a brief report of its activities since the last 
meeting. Chairman Saunders of the transportation com- 
mittee brought to the association’s notice a curious kink 
in the rate from Washington, La., to New Orleans, which 
his committee had taken up. Under a ruling from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the Alexandria-New 
Orleans export lumber rate, it appears, the carriers un- 
dertook to lift the Washington rate to a parity with 
the Alexandria rate, and there was also a complication 
regarding the date upon which the advance tariff was 
made effective. It was determined to bring the matter 
to the commission’s attention, by formal complaint if 
necessary, in order to correct what the committee be 
lieved to be an obvious injustice unauthorized by the 
decision in the Alexandria case. The membership com 
mittee presented the applications of R. H. Brooks, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and A. J. MecLauchlan. Both 
were unanimously elected to membership. 

Going into committee of the whole to discuss the gen- 
eral state of trade, the association listened to a very 
interesting talk by Hans Forchheimer on conditions in 
Europe. Mr. Forchheimer recently returned from a six 
months’ stay on the other side. Results of his obser- 
vations were summarized in a recent issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. During his talk before the associa- 
tion he went into greater detail and his remarks were 
followed with close interest by his auditors. H. B. 
Turner, of the Red Gum Lumber Company, spoke on 
magnolia, reporting that in spite of the general dull- 
ness of trade recently, demand for magnolia had in- 
creased as its adaptability to new uses was discovered 
by the trade. Mr. Turner proved an eloquent and con- 
vineing advocate of magnolia and was heartily ap- 
plauded. 

One of the features of the evening was an informal 
talk by Robert G. Guerard, president of the New Orleans 
Dock Board, who was present as a guest and was called 
to his feet by Lucas E. Moore, president of the associa- 
tion. Mr. Guerard outlined the policy of the board with 
respect to the development of the port, and declared 
it to be in hearty sympathy with the local lumbermen’s 
desire to increase the export movement of forest products 
through New Orleans. The plans for improvement of 
the lumber wharf, submitted at the recent conference, 
were being carefully studied by the board and its ex- 
pert advisers and he assured the members of the as- 
sociation that the wishes of the lumbermen for ade- 
quate facilities would be met so far as the board could 
do so in ways that were feasible and practicable and in 
the general interest of the port. In concluding, he urged 
that the association coéperate in the work of building 
up the port business and the correction of 
that were retarding that development. 

The entertainment program that followed proved 
highly enjoyable. Walter Coquille, a guest of the as- 
sociation and a favorite New Orleans funmaker, fig- 
ured as ‘‘headliner,’’ so to speak, and a professional 
or two contributed pleasingly to the festivities. 
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RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 


Means Diplomatic and Otherwise in Settling Accounts—Rigorous Measurcs 
With Dilatory Debtors—A Novel Suggestion. 


COLLECTIONS. 
UPLAND, CAL. 

I have been engaged in the retail lumber business for 
nearly fifteen years and consider collections one of the 
main problems which confront a_ retail lumberman. 
Sales are easily made, compared to collections. I claim 
that the time to make your collection is at the time you 
make the sale. In other words, when a man comes into 
your office and asks for a cash price on a bill of lumber, 
give him your cash price. After he has this price hold 
him to the cash. Not in thirty or sixty days, but cash 
in hand at If you make a sale on thirty days’ 
time, see your man at the end of that time if he does 
not see you, or send him notice a few days before that 
his bill will be due and remind him of his contract to 
pay in thirty or sixty days, as the case may be. If he 
fails in this one case, ignores all your letters and state 
ments or fails to give you a satisfactory reason for not 
paying when he promised to, cut him out and put his 
name on a list as ‘‘No Good,’’ ‘*Slow Pay,’’ or which- 
ever term fits his case best. Keep this list for ene, two, 
or more years and in time you have something of value. 
Also if any of your business associates tell you of a 
certain fellow they have had trouble with in colleeting 
bills, take his name and add it to your list. 

If a man abuses you, keep cool. Don’t lose your 
head and fly off the handle, but prove yourself a man, 
first, last and all the time. Still let him know you mean 
and stand your ground. all honorable 
methods to colleet and sue as little as possible. In all 
my experience as a retailer I have sued but three parties, 
and venture to say I have lost as little money as the 
best of them. I can show anyone that I have lost less 
than 1 percent on all my total sales in the years I have 
been in 

I have used the following methods with good effect 
and results: A rubber stamp the shape of a hand with 
these words in the palm ‘‘If you please.’’ Put this on 
your statements. Also one ‘‘Make a_ noise like a 
check’’ ist due, no doubt this aeceount has 
escaped your notice’’; ‘‘ Kindly give this your prompt 
attention’’; one ‘*Our bookkeeper fails to find your ac- 
count settled on our books. Please help him out.’’ Of 
course you can not use one of these stamps for all your 
and you should be the best judge which to 
not to use. Another method I have used is this: 
A man owes me a small bill say of 78 cents. Raise this 
amount to $7.80 when sending him his statements and 
in a good many eases it brings the man to your office 
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What have you devised in your yard to 
save money, labor or worry, or to overcome 
difficulty? Write the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN a letter and tell about it. 

For the most helpful idea or method de- 
scribed in the letters published in January 
Twe nty Dollars will be paid. 

For the next best letter Ten Dollars will 
be paid. 

And for the third best Five Dollars. 

These prizes will be awarded by a com- 
mittee of retail lwmberyard owners, who 
know a retailer’s troubles and can spot a 
good idea when they see it. 

The letters that win will be 
that show a better way to do 
that now constitutes a problem. 

In addition to the three prizes mentioned 
above, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will pay also for six other letters published 
during January $2.50 each. 

But, better than all, whether you win or 
not, the good that some other fellow is 
going to get out of your letter you are 


the letters 
something 


going to get out of some other fellow’s 
letter. 
The contest is a give-and-take proposi 


tion—and mostly take. For your one letter 
you are having a chance to read many let- 
ters from the other fellows. 

The Retail Methods Contest in_ the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is a Congress 
of Ideas. 

Be represented there by what you think 
is about the best idea in your yard. Be 
there as a reader to reap the benefit of this 
interchange of Experience. 

Write a letter today, so it will be in hand 
in time to be included in the letters being 
published now. 

Choose your own subject, big or little. 
Tell us what the problem is and how you 
have worked it out. If you have not solved 
it completely, let us know how far you have 
gotten and maybe you and your brother 
retailers can’ work it out together. Don’t 
put it off—write right away. 











or he phones, and in most cases pays it. I have in s 
eral cases made a statement of an account I conside 
no good, figured good interest to date and marked { 
statement paid, sent it to the man and thanked him 
very much, and have in this way collected severa 
counts. Very seldom do I speak to a man on the stre 
about his account. I send him statements, write let 
and in every way try to get him to come to my office 
he should when he owes me. Get him into my priv: 
office and talk to him just as I see fit, as cireumstan 
alter cases. 

When I send out calendar cards at the end of the ye 
I send one to all the fellows that are slow pay, a 
very few have the ‘‘brass’’ to call for the caletidars 
without paying their bills. If they do, you have th 
where you can tell them what you please. 

I recollect one man I had trouble collecting fro 
who came into my office asking me to extend furthe: 
credit. I told him I could not extend him further cred: 
and that L wanted what he owed me. He made an e 
cuse he had often made before and I told him frank!) 
and finally that such stuff did not go down at all ar 
that money talked. He said he did not owe me very 
much. I told him this, ‘‘ Suppose every man that ows 
me would give me this same song. Where would I get 
money to meet my bills?’’ He supposed I would have 


to get out and hustle. I told him I certainly should 
and that was just what I expected him to do or I'd 
see that he did. The next day I received a check for 


part of the account. This fellow I kept right after and 
collected in full. His name is on the ‘‘No Good’? list, 
not only with me but with my competitor, as I post 
any of my business associates on all such chaps. 

There are times when a man will lose his head, bu! 
with no success. It always does damage. I have at tli 


present time a mail carrier who owes and has owed for 
some time. For a long time I could get nothing. He 


ignored my letters and statements; in fact, everything. 
So I wrote him not long ago and asked him this ques 
tion: ‘*Shall I report to the post office department the 
fact that you owe me and will not pay?’’ I received 
money at once and will clean up this account before long. 

Some men you can bluff. Some you must coax and 
beg, while others you must handle, so to speak, with 
kid gloves. I have tried collection agencies with no suc 
cess to speak of; in fact, they have done me more harm 
than good and I find I ean colléet my accounts better 
myself. 

from this letter you might get the impression that I 
am after a fellow as soon as he owes me. I give them 
the time we agree upon and then get after them. If 
they ask for more time, I allow them more if I think 
they have good reasons for such extension of time. 
Good customers or such that I know are good and will 
pay, I allow time as long as I need no money and if | 
get hard up I go to my best customers, where I know 
I can get money almost any time, and ask for it, put 
my case before them and in the majority of cases get 
it. In this way a man can keep his standing with the 
wholesalers and his eredit good, because if he has good 
accounts on which he can collect any time he can pay 
his bills as they become due. Always keep after the 
poor and slow accounts as the good ones will take care 
of themselves. 

This is a method my father tanght me when I was 
but a kid of 15 years. He would send me out after 
these poor and slow accounts day after day and many 
a time I got money where he got none. 

So many retailers in a small town are afraid they 
will make this or that fellow angry if they go after him 
for his bill. If two yards would work together on col- 
lections and cut out such fellows as far as credit is 
concerned, in a good many cases we would make a cash 
customer, or perhaps lose his business, which is better 
in the end than to be worried about getting the money 
or probably losing it. In applying these methods as I 
have given them in this letter I have been able to keep 
iny outstanding accounts most of the time on an average 
ot within sixty days. 

I have often thought what a splendid rating system 
the retailers of the United States could have if they 
would only start the ball rolling. There should be a 
head office as you might term it, and I think the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be a good one. Each re 
tailer would send his slow and dead accounts to this 
office and about every six months a complete list would 
be made and mailed each retailer who helps this rating 
system along. This would give all the retailers a very 
good line on people coming into his locality and often 
save him time, money and worry. [ should like very 
much to be a subscriber to such a system. Would you, 


Mr. Reader? C. C. EYMANN. 
err 
ONE instance of governmental inefficiency is illus 


trated by the fact that field work appropriations become 
available with the beginning of the fiscal year on July 1 
for the work of the geological survey when the suitable 
season for doing such work is well advanced. The last 
report of the director of the survey states that from this 
cause the unit cost of field work is greatly increased. 
This report also states that during the last year forty-one 
experts have left the service in order to accept private 
positions at salaries averaging two and one-half times 
those that they had been receiving from the Government. 
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LOOPHOLE FOUND IN LIMITATIONS STATUTE. 


Missouri Supreme Court Holds Panic Shutdowns of 1907-8 Were Continuation of “Conspiracy 
of 1904” — Rehearing Asked For — Wholesale Emigration Suggested. 


The complete decision of the supreme court of Missouri 
u the lumber ouster case has been received. The report 
eviews in exhaustive detail the history of the case and 
he evidence submitted and to that extent is of no 
especial interest here. At one point, however, it makes 
the statement that while the yellow pine lumber industry 
s extensive, ‘‘so far as the manufacture and wholesaling 
thereof is concerned the capital employed is under the 
lirection and control of comparatively a small number.’’ 
rhis statement is hardly in line with the actual status 
£ the industry. 

In reviewing the work of the inspectors of the associa 


tion the remark is also made, ‘‘ Part of the work of 
these inspectors was good and bore good results in 
trade, part of it was evil.’’ Inasmuch as the decision 
had already stated that through the work of the in 


spectors the association 
formed as to 


different 


and its oflicers were 
the amounts of yellow pine in 
mills it is to be assumed that 
could not ethically be entitled to 

sort, in the opinion of the court. 
The meat of the decision is not reached until many 
pages of words are searched. The opinion disposes of 
the seventy-two exceptions, taken by respondents to the 
findings of the commission in the following language: 
and within the time provided by the 
respondents filed with this court seventy-two 
and the case is before us for our ruling as to whether in 
the last analysis—-and for naught else of legal substance— 
there 1s law and evidence in the whole case justifying us 
in granting the prayer of the relator, or whether respon- 
dents should go hence acquit. So, since there is no point 
to be subserved by a lengthy separate review and discus 
sion of the whole of these seventy-two exceptions, we shall 
not take them up seriatim, but discuss and rule such vital 
may serve to elucidate the one question in the 


kept in 
stock at 
the associ:tion 
information of this 


Thereupon, order, 


exceptions, 


points as 
case 


We have drawn largely upon the most excellent and 
scholarly report of the able commissioner for the facts of 
this statement, and also for the language thereof, which 
for the most part is verbatim. ‘This acknowledgment is 


in lieu of marks. 


The Court’s Opinion. 


quotation 


The opinion of the 
language: 


court then begins in the following 


Many contentions have been lodged with us by the many 
learned counsel who, representing the different respondents, 
have filed briefs or made oral arguments in this court. All 
ot these contentions, however, in the last analysis, we 
think may be fairly embraced in the epitome thereof which 


we make below: 


(a) That the petition filed by relator herein does -not 
state facts sufficient to constitute a cause of action ¢ gainst 
any of the respondents; (b) that there is a misjoinder 


causes of action, or alleged 
several respondents; (c) 
and by the constitutional 
trial; (d) that the three 
question of law, applies 
acts of respondents, and 
respondents should go acquit upon the evidence ; 
that upon the law and the evidence as shown by the 
record, the finding of this court should be for respon 
dents and against the State. ‘Thus far in their conten 
tions all of the respondents agree, and thus do they each 
contend, In addition, some of the respondents herein 
further contend (1) that this court has no jurisdiction in 
this case for the reason that the statutes under which the 
prosecution is had are. and each of them is, violative of the 
Interstate Commerce law, and that therefore they infringe 
upon the rights given by the Constitution of the United 
States as to the Congress; that (2) sections 10310, 103812 





causes of action, aga 
that respondents are, by 
guaranty, entitled to a 
-year statute of 
under the facts to the 
that thus applying such 


jury 
limitations, as a 


alleged 
statute 
and (e) 


and 10304, Revised Statutes of Missouri, 1909, are and 
each of them is unconstitutional. 
Many other points are urged, but all of them, in our 


view, can be included in the contention (e) above urged. 
Practically all of the exceptions filed in this court to the 
report of the commissioner may be disposed of within the 
compass of this point. In order to reasonably preserve 
the logie of this discussion, we here shall make touching 
the case some preliminary observations. 

It is clear that if we should hold in the end that under 
the law the duty of passing both upon the law and the 
evidence devolves upon this court, then the question of the 
refusal by the commissioner of certain declarations of law 
requested; the giving by the commissioner of other declara- 
tions; the findings of fact and the conclusions of law made 
by the commissioner, and the alleged admission of incom- 
petent evidence offered by the State, all fall out of this 
case. Likewise, owing to inherent limitations of condi- 
tions precedent to a review, hereafter to be noticed, errors 
bottomed on the refusal to admit competent testimony fall 
out of the case. 

The Constitution has vested in this 
diction for hearing and determining proceedings by quo 
warranto, or as this court has construed the language of 
the Constitution, “informetion in the nature of quo war- 
ranto.” (State ex. inf. Walker v. Equitable Loan Associa- 
tion, 142 Mo, 825.) Whether originally there was in the 
minds of the makers of the Constitution the intention that 
questions of fact should be heard in this court in matters 
wherein it has original jurisdiction, upon oral testimony, 
as in the court's nisi, we need not here discuss. Whatever 
the intention may have been, the practice is now well set- 
tled in this court that in original proceedings in which 
questions of fact arise necessitating the introduction of 
evidence in proof or disproof thereof, this court will ap- 
point as an aid thereof some learned lawyer of this State 
to take the testimony. ‘The status of this commissioner, 
as he has come to be named as an arm of the court, has 
never been clearly and definitely determined by any judicial 
holding. To an extent, the duties of such a commissioner 
seem to be sui generis. Usually and in substance the 
orders made by this court appointing such commissioners 
have been that “such commissioner shall have the power 
and authority and be subject to the same duties and obli- 
gations as are by law conferred and imposed upon officers 
authorized to take depositions, and in addition to the 
power and authority aforesaid, said commissioner shall 
have power and authority to hear and determine all objec- 
tions to testimony and to admit or exclude the same in the 


court original juris- 





same manner and to the same extent as this court might 
in a trial of this cause before this court; all rulings of 


such commissioner to be subject, however, to review in this 
court at or before the final hearing of this cause upon 
exceptions by cither party.” 








The rule stated by Finkelnberg is as follows: 


_ “It is usual to have the testimony taken by a commis- 
sioner uppointed for that purpose, with power to rule on 
questions of evidence, subject to review by the court it- 
self.” (Finkelnberg on App. Prac., 194.) 

Upon the latter rule, or upon the above order, the appar- 
ently conclusive power conferred on the commissioner is, 
it is clear, a naked and useless one. 

In the case at bar our commissioner, by an order of this 
court made in that behalf, was empowered to ‘‘take the 
testimony upon the issues joined in said cause with full 
power and authority to issue subpenas, compel the attend- 
ance of witnesses and the production of papers, books and 
other documents, to issue attachments therefor, and to hear 
and determine all objections to testimony, and to admit or 
exclude the same in the same manner and to the same 
extent as this court might in the trial of the case before 
the court, and to report the testimony with his findings 
of fact thereon, together with his findings as to the law 
upon each issue tendered to him by the respective parties, 
and to state 


his conclusions of law in his final report, ex- 
the ee zs of fact and law so made by id 
special commissioner to be filed by either party so d 
within ten days after the filing of the 
er’s report and findings.” 

There is no statute nor 
visions defining the effect 
of such commissioner 
if at all is 


ceptiens to 






! ring 
special commission- 
are there any constitutional pro- 
and binding force of the findings 
upon the law or the facts. How far 


: ; this court bound by such findings? There are 
constitutional objections to the power of this court to 
delegate any of the duties conferred upon it by law or by 


the Constitution The 
attorney to take the 
return the same to 
the case, without 

stitution or 


practice of thus designating some 
testimony in an original proceeding and 
this court arises from the necessity of 
the protecting authority of either con- 
statute, except as to writs of prohibition, by a 


comparatively recent statute. (Laws 1895, section 6, p. 
95.) ‘he power to pass upon the admission or non-admis- 
sion of testimony us a finality would carry with it, to an 
extent at least, some appreciable portion of a delegated 
judicial authority. The power of a trial court or a court 












of general jurisdiction—as for example our circuit courts 

to appoint referees is i conferred by statute. Such 
references are recog statutory arms of the circuit 
court, to be used in tain cases and under certain condi- 
tions. No such authority to delegate any of its judicial 
powers, as we have seen, having been conferred upon this 
court either by the organic law or by statute, and such 


delegation of the 
view 


full power to bind and loose being in 
unwarranted, we see no escape from the conclusion 
that commissioner appointed by this court to take testi- 
mony in an original proceeding has but the bare authority 
of a special commissioner appointed to take depositions and 
return them into court. His findings upon the facts would 
be persuasive, and not binding on this court; his conclu- 
sions upon the law likewise might be persuasive, as might 
be the suggestion of a friend to the court, but not binding. 
Any other view would eventually lead us into conflict with 
the law and the Constitution. * * * So the commis- 
sioner does not in fact have the power to “admit or to ex- 
clude testimony in the same manner and to the same extent 
as this court might in a trial before the | court,” the order 
to the contrary notwithstanding. * 
Taking these views as to the powers 
commissioner, it will be seen that all 
by him upon the law and the evidence, as also the findings 
made by him upon the facets, are subject to complete, full 
and ample review by this court upon exceptions timely filed 
thereto by either party. This being the case, the conten- 
tions and exceptions urged by the respondents, other than 
those of cold law and fact mentioned above, fall out of the 
case. The case is here for our weighing upon the law and 
for our examination upon the evidence as we may find it 
to be from the reserving the right to be persuaded, 


our 











ae duties 
of the rulings made 


of the 





record, 


if we be so inclined, by the learned commissioner's finding 
upon the facts, and to be swayed if we deem his position 
sound, by his conelusions upon the law. 

FE; 


Respondents cach and all contend that they were entitled 
to a jury trial. Upon this.contention they cite authorities 
from other jurisdictions, which in the main support their 


contentions. However that may be, the rule by weight of 
authority in this State is otherwise. * * Besides, the 
request for a jury in this case was not raised by respond- 
ents in a timely way With full knowledge, presumably, 
of the limitations if not impossibilities by which this court 
is hedged about in the trial of questions of fact. and with 
full knowledge of the practice and procedure in this behalf, 


respondents made no request for a jury till the matter of 


taking testimony came up before the commissioner ap- 
pointed by this court. There for the first time a demand 
for a jury was urged—urged, too, before an arm of this 
court having, as respondents well knew, no power to call 


a jury or 
this State 
ceedin 


to try a case by a 
where a jury 
that is the 


jury. There is but one case in 
was ordered in a quo warranto pro- 


case of State ex rel. v. Townsley, 56 





Mo. 107, where, timely request having been made to this 
court to submit the question of fact to a jury, this court 
ordered the case referred to the circuit court of Jackson 
County for a hearing. Likewise in an early Michigan case, 
a similar procedure seems to have been had. (People v. 
Doesburg, 16 Mich. 133.) And in Oklahoma, it is said that 
the constitutional right to a jury exists, but if a jury is 
demanded in a case in the Supreme Court where no ma- 


chinery 
dismissed 


therefor has been by law provided, 
and brought in a court having 
jury. (State ex rel. v. Cobb, 24 Ok. 
were not now the well-settled 1: 
stare decisis regarded 
by this ¢ 


the case will be 
power to call a 
662.) So, even if it 
of this State—weight of 
that a jury trial will not be granted 
‘court in a quo warranto proceeding here, we would 
vet hotd that. ander the facts here, respondents by their 
failure to request a jury in a timely way must be said to 
have waived trial by jury, even if they were entitled thereto 
under the law. * 


a 
4 





* * * 
The personal views of the writer are that, present a 
timely request for a jury in tHe trial of an information in 
the nature of quo warranto, having for its object the for- 
feiture of the franchise or the confiscation of the whole or 
a part of the property of a corporation, such request ought 





to be granted, and the case sent down to a circuit court 
(compare section 6, page 96, Laws 1895 ; section 2627, R. S. 
1909) to be tried by a jury on issues of fact framed by 
this court. (State er rel. v. Townsley, supra; People v. 
Doesburg, supra; State er rel, v. Cobb, supra.) However, I 
have found the great weight of the decided cases in this 


State to 
these views, 


hold to the contrary. 
save and except 
markable to say, has never 


In fact, none 
the Townsley case, which, re- 
yet been expressly overruled 
Nevertheless, the writer at this time, in this case, absent 
diligence as pointed out, and to say no more, present _per- 
haps, at least a modicum of technicality, does not feel in- 
clined to argue or to urge the overruling of the cases ex- 
pressing a doctrine on this point contrary to his own per- 
sonal views. 


holds with 





III. 
All of the respondents contend that the petition in this 
case does not state sufficient facts to constitute a caus 
of action against respondents or any of them and that 


there is an 
ents therein. 
tentions first, 
an unlawful 
words, a conspiracy. It 
that in order to 
spirators. ‘The 


unwarranted and illegal misjoinder 
Coming to the last clause 
it is clear that the pe 
combination, or 


of respond 
of respondents’ con- 
tition seeks to 
confereration, or in « 
is common 
constitute a conspiracy 
respondents, in a sense are and each of 
them is charged with conspiring together, each with th 
other, and all with all to do certain things made unlay 
by our statutes leveled against pools, trusts and co 
tions. In the very nature of things, it was clearly impos- 
sible to charge them at all unless they were charged, as 
” 


char 


sense as well as 
there must be 














they were, together. 
co ” * 

Coming to the question of whether, regardless of the con- 
tention last above disposed of, the petition states such facts 
as to constitute a cause of action against respondents, we 
are met with a more serious difficulty. We have a statute 
which provides that in any action brought to enforce the 
anti-trust laws it shall not be necessary to plead “the man- 


ner in which, or 
or effected. 


p. 377.) 


when or where” 


such conspiracy was made 
(Section 10310, R. 8. 


1909; Laws of Mo., 1907 


oa + * 





Since the well considered decision of this court in the 
case of State ex rel. v. Grimm, 220 Mo. 483, it has become 
the settled law of Missouri that in proceedings in the nature 
of quo warranto to revoke the franchise of a corporation 
duly chartered or licensed to transact business in this State, 
the pleadings shall conform to our general Code of Civil 
Procedure. 

In the 


Grimm case, 
through i 


Gantt, J., said: 

“The decisions of this court have recognized the right of 
a defendant or respondent to demur to the information in 
the nature of quo warranto, and this doctrine is the prev- 
alent one in other States, and is approved by the text 
writers on the ground that it brings the pleadings and 
practice in these quo warranto cases in harmony with the 
practice in other civil cases. * Whenever the in- 
formation in quo warranto avers that the respondent has 


supra, this court, en banc, speaking 


a corporate existence and the evident purpose of the pro- 
ceedings is to have its charter forfeited for non-user, mis- 


user or usurpation of powers, then the pleader must plead 


specifically that acts of the nonuser, the acts of the non 
user, the acts of misuser or of usurpation relied upon for 
grounds of forfeiture, so that the Na jr ation may know 


what it is cailed upon to meet and defend. 


The Standard Oil Case. 

The opinion, however, goes on to say that in the case 
cited a conspiracy to do a lawful act was charged and 
in the present case a conspiracy to an unlawful act, 
similar to the Standard Oil case, and the decision in that 
case was quoted from, the following portion 
of the quotation: 

In such cases the 


being a 


rule is that “If the act with which 
the conspirators combine to perform is unlawful, it is un- 
necessary to set out in the indictment the means employed 
in accomplishing it. But if the end in view is lawful or 
indifferent, and the conspiracy only becomes criminal by 
reason of the unlawful means whereby it is to be accom- 
plished, it becomes necessary to show the criminality by 





+ 





setting out — unlawful means.” (4 Ency. Pl. and Pr., 
714, 717; Coal Co. v. People, 214 Ill. 421.) 
* he ‘Standard Oil case was rightly decided; the 





was rightly 
here was by 
the two cases. 
this, however, respondents by 
over waived this point, however good it 
had they taken timely advantage of it. They all and each 
of them answered here in this court before the case was 
sent to our commissioner for the taking of testimony there- 
in: a majority of them filed in this court amended answers 
before the case left here, and yet others and the remainder 
of them lodged amended answers with the commissioner, 
with the privilege of having such answers referred back to 
this court for permission to formally file the same. At 
least seventeen of the respendents thus lodged with the 
commissioner such amended answers on June 10, 1912, long 
after they had interposed their d demurrers ore tenus. 

That the petition in this case, viewed by the ordinary 
rules of pleading, was vague, uncertain and indefinite there 
can be no doubt: it is patent that it does not inform re 


Missouri Pacific case 

tion which we make 

drawn as between 
Regardless of 


decided; but the distinc- 
inadvertence, not carefully 
* * a 


answering 
might have been 








spondents definitely of the things which it is charged they 
have done; if the definite unlawful acts which it is charged 
they have committed; it does not say how or when or where 
such acts were committed. It gives to the State a roving 
commission to rake dead coals from time to eternity, from 
center to circumference; but yet after all and in all, viewed 
in the light of our &nti-trust law, it directly charges a vio- 
jation of that law in the language of the law; it is only 
uncertain and indefinite as to time and place and circum- 
stances; it states a cause of action by pleading legal con- 
clusions, but it does not state it with the art or with that 
definiteness which respondents and this court, that time 
and labor may be saved and business may be expedited, 
were entitled to have it stated. A motion to make more 
definite and certain would have lain, and a timely demurrer 
for defects in this behalf ought to have been sustained, and 


most probably would have been sustained had such demurrer 
been led in a timely way 3ut it was too late to urge the 
same before the commissioner. No demurrer to the petition 
has ever been filed. The only demurrer offered was a 
demurrer ore tenus, objecting in limine, because the petition, 
as respondents averred, stated no cause of action. Such a 
demurrer has never been regarded by this court as reaching 
the alleged defects in a petition to nearly the same extent 
and for even nearly the same purpose as the formal written 
demurrer provided for by our code of pleading. Such de- 





murrer, that is a demurrer ore tenus, in law has no more 
effect in reaching a bad petition than has a motion in 
arrest, which to an extent is covered fully by our statute 


of jeofails. Such demurrer will not reach 
or indefiniteness of averment, or the defect of pleading legal 
conclusions. (31 Cyc. 761, and cases cited.) 

* * a 

We hold the petition good under 
regard to the time and manner of the attack thereon. 
Reaching this view by another road, we need not pass upon 
section 10510 and say how far, if at all, we are helped by it. 

KV. 

It is urged by all of the respondents that the three years’ 
Statute of Limitations applies in this case; that the State 
had no power or authority to go back in its investigations 
and dig up the alleged illegal acts of respondents occurring 
at a period prior to July 30, 1905, which date was three 


mere uncertainty 


the law here, having 
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years to a day prior to the institution of this action. Yn 
this view of respondents we concur. 
Statute of Limitations. 

The court discussed this point at some length and in 
particular the arguments of the attorney general, which 
it overturns. It then enters into a general discussion 
of the Missouri law, comparing it with the Federal anti- 
trust act. It concludes that there are three actions pos- 
sible under the Missouri statute: (a) By indictment or 
information as for felony, if the offender is a natural 
person. (b) By bill in equity to ‘‘prevent and re- 
strain,’’ under section 10303 already quoted, this action 
being possible against either natural persons, or cor- 
porations; and (c) Actions at common law by informa 
tions in the nature of quo warranto where all defendants 
are corporations. From this review of the case it sup 
ports its position as to the Statute of Limitations in the 
following language: 

There is neither rhyme nor reason in an argument then, 
which urges upon us that since the statute of limitations 
may not run against the State in the ordinary quo warranto 
proceeding to determine title to office, or to determine the 
right of a town to assume corporate powers, that therefore 
a proceeding under our anti-trust statutes follows the same 
rule, regardless of the fact that these statutes are penal. 
Whether there is a bar by limitation to the ancient office 
of an information in the nature of quo warranto or not, 
we need not decide, and so give no opinion, but since our 
statute is penal and since the penalty is death to the cor- 
poration, or confiscation of its property in whole or in part 
(by a fine) to the State, it is impossible to escape the con- 
viction that section 1890 of our statutes prescribing limita- 
tions applies when aided by section 1914. both of which wi 
quote supra, at length. : - 

Such limitation, however, does not have reference to the 
day of the making and entering into the illegal conspiracy, 
but to the date of the last proven overt act under such 
conspiracy, regardless of the date at which the original 


illegal agreement was made. (Wure United States, 154 
Fed. 577; United States v. Brace, 149 Fed. 874.) 
* * * 


* * *® We therefore hold that all acts alleged to have 
been done in contravention of the statutes relating to pools, 
trusts and combinations by respondents prior to July 30, 
1905, are barred, and that if we are to find them guilty we 
must so find them from unlawful conspiracies made and had 
subsequent to said date, or continuations of, or overt acts 
under, prior conspiracies, which continuations or overt acts 
were done subsequent to the latter date. 

This view obviates the consideration of the contention 
that the motion to elect should have been sustained. It is 
urged by some of the respondents that we have no juris- 
diction in this case because the acts alleged to have been 
done in contravention of law are the same acts over which 
the interstate commerce law ap] s, and which acts are 
reserved by the Congress for its gulation. 

This contention is no longer an open question and cannot 
be sustained. It was raised and disposed of in a manner 
opposed to the contentions of respondents in the case of 
State ex inf. v. Standard Oil Company, 218 Mo. I. ¢. 375. 
It was again urged in the United States Supreme Court on 
appeal i the latter case and was by that court decided 
against the contentions of respondent. These views. coming 
to us as they do, from a weil-considered case in this court. 
and with the approval of the views therein expressed by the 
highest court in the land. we do not feel disposed to re-open 
by the discussion upon the point or to interfere with the 
conclusions reached in these cases, and resolve this point 
against the contention of respondents. 

The Main Question. 

In section VI the court discussed the argument of 
certain defendants’ counsel, that sections 10304, 10310 
and 10312 of the revised statute of 1909 are unconstitu- 
tional. The court admits a somewhat ridiculous error 
in the title but holds that it is still sufficient if the 
erroneous portion be stricken out as surplusage. 

Under section 7 the court returns to a consideration 
of the main question as to whether the facts are sufficient 
to show the guilt of respondents. It 1 enters into 
a review of some of the testimony and partie ularly that 
relating to the alleged curtailment of 1904. As to this 
it concludes as follows: 
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The sixteen respondents firstly and secondly above men- 
tioned actually participated in the original agreement to 
curtail the output of yellow pine lumber. While all these 
things occurred more than three years before this action 
was begun, and while. as we have seen, the original unlaw- 
ful agreement to limit output was entered into on June 14, 
1904, vet we find the sixteen named respondents either par- 
ticipating in renewals of it. glorying in the results of it and 
passing resolutions to continue it indefinitely in January, 
1905, or actually present and tak active part in the 
making of it. Conceding that we must. in order to toll the 
statute, find the commission of an overt act within the three- 
year period, if the original conspiracy be barred. we may 
yet find this bv circumstantial evidence (State ex rel. v. 
Firemen’s Fund Ins. Co., 152 Mo. 7.) jut we are not under 
the facts here compelled to resort to circumstantial evidence 
We have the admissions of the chief officer and only active 
managing officer, namely. the secretary of the association. 
In his report to the annual meeting held in January, 1908, 
Secretary Smith, among other things, says: 

“In closing my report one ar ago this sentence was 
used: ‘Unless something unforeseen happens to prevent. we 
should move forward during 1907 with increasing numbers 
and increased benefits to every member.’ As you all know. 
‘something’ happened late in October which put the brakes 
on suddenly. and the effect will be noted in our figures on 
production as well as in the growth of the association and 
the income account. 

“Many will remember a circular issued on October 5 call- 
ing attention to condition of stock at that time which 
should cause manufacturers to ‘stop, look and listen.’ Since 
that time, owing to the financial stringency, there has been 
a marked reduction in production 
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“At a mass meeting of manufacturers of yellow pine, held 
in Memphis on November 14, a suggestion was made that 
the running time of sawmills be secured with a statement 
as to any increase or decrease in production. From actual 
reports sent in, the reduction in production during November 
among 328 mills was 203,000,000 feet; among 420 mills in 
December, 509,000,000 feet; among 206 mills in January, 
will be 273,000,000 feet. Using these figures as a basis, it 
is reasonable to count on a reduction in output between 
November 1, 1907, and January 31, 1908, of. 1,000,000,000 
feet, or 44 percent, in the States covered by our membership. 
The effect on stocks will be shown later. Calls for running 
time of sawmills will be made monthly until conditions 
change.” 

Members of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
are not so far copartners as that the unlawful agreements 
or conspiracies of certain or a majority of the members will 
bind those not actually making or present participating in 
the making of such agreement, unless being members, but 
having no active part in the making of the agreement, they 
yet carry out such agreement by an overt act done in accord- 
ance therewith. In the case of State ex rel. v. Stock Er 
change, 2U1 Mo. l. ec. 191, all members of the association con- 
spired but only a part of the members acted. Here in the 
case at bar no overt general rule, resolution or by-law of 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association expressed any 
lawful purpose or tendency, and only part of the respond- 
ents were present at the meeting which passed, or at the 
indorsement of, the curtailment resolution; hence the dis- 
tinction. (State ex rel. v. Stock Ewehange, 211 Mo. 181.) 
Since some of the ts and purposes of the Yellow Pine 
association were praiseworthy, the merely becoming a mem- 
ber of it was not of itself so far a conspiracy as to cause an 
invocation of the rule that, a conspiracy being shown, the 
acts and statements of any conspirator, dum fervet opus, 
will bind all. Yet if one knew of an unlawful conspiracy 
of an association and of its unlawful acts. and so having 
knowledge join it, such one becomes tainted with like guilt 
as inheres to him who took part in the conspiracy at its 
inception. (United States vr. Lake Shore &@ e€ic. Ry., 203 
Fed, 295.) But a member of this association is not to be 
held guilty and is not bound by the admissions of a co 
member of the association, if, having taken no part, he 
withdraw on getting knowledge, or if, without knowledge 
of the association's conspiracy, be subsequently join but take 
no part in the conspiracy, or, being a member of the asso 
ciation at the time the conspiracy is made, neither be present 
at the making thereof, nor have knowledge of it, nor take 
part in it. nor knowingly take profit from it. 

In passing this point, and in a way apropos thereto, we 
note that learned counsel for respondents complain § stren- 
uously, if not bitterly, that the commissioner refused to 
declare as a matter of law that “the objects and purposes 
of the Yellow Pine association as expressed in its consti 
tution and by-laws as they have existed since the month of 
January. 1902, are in all respects legal and laudable.” 
In the view we take of the law and which we have expressed 
herein, the refusal of the commissioner to so declare cuts no 
figure in the case. In the view we take of the facts this is 
also for a greater reason true. For if the record shows any 
one point conclusively and beyond dispute, it is that neither 
the Yellow Pine association nor its predecessor ever had a 
by-law or a section in its constitution setting forth its ob- 
jects, or reasons for existing, till July, 1906. ‘This, too, 
notwithstanding it had expended in its maintenance more 
than $225,000 in all; that it naid its secretary for many 
years an annual stipend of $8,000, and spent annually for 
upkeep from $60.000 to $70,000, and had been in existence 
for sixteen long years! Having no publicly expressed objects. 
how could its purposes be divined except by its overt acts? 
“Wherefore, by their fruits ye shall know them.” (Matthew 
20.) 











Coming back to the legal effect, under our statute, of the 
“curtailment” or limitation of output of lumber growing out 
of the acts of the Yellow Pine association, as the statement 
eked out by this opinion shows them, there can be but one 
view. we take it, that such acts were unlawful and fall 
within the purview of the rt denounced by our law. (State 
ex rel. v. Peoples Ins. Co., 5 Mo. 168: State er rel. v. Fire- 
men’s Fund Ins. Co., supra.) 


Price Lists. 


The opinion then takes up the price list and after re 
viewing the evidence summarizes it in the following 
language: 


The learned commissioner finds that the members of the 
association, including the respondents, did not abide by the 
prices shown upon these price lists, either when the latter 
were made by the committee on values, or when made by the 
secretary. This, we think, is a correct finding. 

But our statutes. recognizing as impossible and futile the 
legal tracing of the criminal act therein denounced from 
cause to effect, have wisely made the offense to consist in 
the entering into of the conspiracy to fix prices. Here we 
see the respondents actually fixed the prices. but they did 
not faithfully follow and abide by them. The reason for 
this and for the discrepancy seen in the prices actually 
charged for lumber as between the several respondents is not 
far to seek. The respondents were continually, as was natu 
ral, long on certain kinds, sizes and grades. and short on 
others: the first condition dominated a cutting below the 
list price as arbitrarily fixed by the committee on values or 
by the secretary, as we have seen, and the second a “hoost 
ing’? above that list price. Again, advances of cash being 
made to small mill men, and the loans falling due. the 
resultant desire to collect resulted in the placing of the 
lumber manufactured by these small manufacturing non- 
members upon the market continually at a price below the 
list. But one fact is accentuated; that is. that the price 
was constantly advancing. While a rigid adherence to the 
prices fixed was in the nature of things wellnigh impossible, 
vet the prices charged revolved about the prices fixed like 
planets in their orbits revolve about the sun. “True as the 
needle to the pole.’ 

We are not to be understood as declaring as a matter of 
law under our Missouri antitrust statutes that dealers or 
manufacturers of any vendible commodity of sale or manu- 
facture may not issue a price current. But such a list, or 
compilation of prices. ought either to be compiled and pro- 
mulgated by an indifferent or wholly disinterested person, 
or if compiled and promnuigated by an interested person it 
ought to be honestly and fairly compiled; it ought fairly 
to represent current prices as based unon actual sales, or 
upon actual offers to buy and actual offers to sell, and not 
misrepresent such prices with a view of boosting any prices 
of any item or items. If in the instant case there had been 
touching this price current matter no antecedent unlawful 
acts of the Yellow Pine association: if this association had 
not for years promulgated as curren, prices lists which 
falsely represented and arbitrarily fixed the price of yellow 
pine lumber pursuant to the adopted report of a committee 
on values. and if Smith, the secretary of the association, 
pursuing the lawful methods originated by him of obtaining 
reports from correspondents of actual sales, had fairly com- 
piled and averaged such reports into a list of current prices 
of vellow pine lumber, we would not say that Smith’s acts 
or the acts of the association in this behalf were unlawful. 
In truth. the name “prices current” explains itself in law 
as in diction. To pursue the matter further would be 
merely to define common honesty, the rules of which in the 
last analysis are all the respondents in this matter are by 
law required to follow. 


Tt will be noted above that the court being compelled 
to reject the finding of the commissioner as to an alleged 
curtailment in 1904 because it was barred by the 3-year 
statute of limitations was compelled to set up an alleged 
agreement for curtailment in 1907, although readers of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN well know that the panic 
conditions of that year were the chief factors in the 


shutdown of the mills. Upon its finding, however, it de- 
clared certain respondents not guilty because they be- 
came members of the association in 1906 or 1907, and 
because there was no proof in the record of their 
knowledge or participation in the illegal practice of 
the secretary in getting out the so-called “market reports. 
After naming certain respondents as guilty the opinion 
sets out the judgment to be entered, which was reviewed 
in last week’s issue, but is here again given in the exact 
language of the opinion: 


In our opinion, judgments of forfeiture should be entered 
aus to each of the below-named respondents, dissolving and 
ousting them from all and singular their corporate rights, 
privileges and franchises, and in addition thereto a fine in 
the sum below named should be imposed against them re- 
spectively, as set following their names, as a punishment for 
their and each of their violations of the laws of this State, 
which sums shall be paid into the State treasury for the 
use and benefit of the State of Missouri, within thirty days 
from the date of the rendition of this decision and of the 
judgment bottomed thereon; that is to say: 

Alf Bennett Lumber Company, ouster and a fine of $1,000. 

Bowman-Hicks Lumber Company, ouster and a fine of 
$10,000. 

Bradley Lumber Company, ouster and a fine of $50,000. 

Calcasicu Long Leaf Lumber Company, ouster and a fine of 
$50,000. 

Central Coal & Coke Company, ouster and a fine of $50,000 

Colonial Lumber & Timber Company, ouster and a fine of 
$10,000, 

«. J. Carter Lumber Company, ouster and a fin 

Dixie Lumber Company, ouster and a fine of $5,000. 

Foster Lumber Company, ouster and a fine of $5,000. 

i W. Miles Timber & Lumber Company, ouster and a 
tine of $1,000. 

Grayson-McLeod Lumber Company, ouster and a fine of 
$50,000. 

Hogg-Harris Lumber Company, ouster and a fine of $5,000 
__Leidigh-Havens Lumber Company, ouster and a fine of 
$5,000. 

Long-Bell Lumber Company, ouster and a fine of $50,000 
_Louis Werner Saw Mill Company, ouster and a fine of 
$5,000, 

Lufkin Land & Lumber Company, ouster and a fine of 
SS.000. 

Missouri Land & Lumber Exchange Company, ouster and a 
fine of $6,000. 

Missouri Lumber & Mining Company, ouster and a fine of 

$50,000. 

The Ozan Lumber Company, ouster and a fine of $5,000. 

Van Cleave Lumber Company, ouster and a fine of $5,000. 





of $5,000. 





seing of the opinion, however, that there are, as stated. 
diverse degrees of guilt among these respondents, and that 
upon the surface at least the Yellow Pine association has 
reformed some of the evils which it long openly and flagrantly 
practiced, we are further of opinion that the ends of justice 
will be subserved by granting a stay of execution pending 
the further order of this court of the decree of forfeiture 
and ouster as to some of these respondents upon the pay- 
ment by them of the fines severally assessed against them 
within thirty days, and upon such conditions of continuing 
good behavior as may hereafter be annexed thereto by this 
court by its decretal order, that is to say, as to the following 
respondents: Alf Bennett Lumber Company, Colonial Lum 
ber & Timber Company, C. J. Carter Lumber Company, Dixie 
Lumber Company, Foster Lumber Company, Hogg-Harris 
Lumber Company, Leidigh-Havens Lumber Company, the 
Ozan Lumber Company. Van Cleave Lumber Company, and 
the Louis Werner Saw Mill Company. 

We are further of the opinion that the licenses to do busi- 
ness in Missouri heretofore issued by the State of Missouri 
to the following named respondents. which are foreign cor 
porations, should be revoked for violations of law as stated 
herein, usurpation and misuser, that is to savy: Arkansas 
Lumber Company. Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, the 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Company and Freeman-Smith Lumber 
Company, and that in addition to the cancelation and revo- 
eation of the licenses of the above-named respondents, that 
they and each of them. as also W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Company, be fined for their violations of law aforesaid in 
the sums respectively below set out, which sums are respec 
tively to be paid into the State treasury for the use and 
henefit of the State of Missouri, within thirtv days from the 
date of the rendition of this decision and the judgment 
bottomed hereon; that is to say: 

ere - umber Company, 
fine of $3.06 

Chicago ites & Coal Company, revocation of license and 
a fine of $50,000. 

The Dierks Lumber & Coal Company, revocation of license 
and a fine of $5.000. 

Freeman Smith eee r Company, 
and a fine of $1,00 

W. R. Pickering a Company, a fine of $1,000. 

jut we are further of the opinion that for considerations 
heretofore expressed, and in order to make the punishment 
correspond with the respective degrees of guilt of the several 
respondents. a stay of execution of the decree of forfeiture 
and revocation of their licenses to do business in this State 
nending the further order of this court upon payment of the 
fines severally assessed against them, and upon conditions 
hereafter to be annexed thereto by the court bv decretal 
order, should be entered and made as to the following named 
respondents, that is to say: Arkansas Lumber Company, the 
Dierks Tumber & Coal Company and the Freeman-Smith 
Lumber Company. All of which is so ordered. 





revocation of license and a 


revocation of license 


The opinion was handed down by Judge C. V. Faris 
and is coneurred in except by Judge Brown, not sitting, 
and Judge Woodson, who does not agree with that por 
tion of the opinion adjudging absolute ouster of certain 
of the respondents. 





LUMBERMEN TO PETITION FOR REHEARING. 


KANSAS Ciry, Mo., Dee. 29.—A petition for a re 
hearing and a modification of the penalties against the 
lumber companies affected by the recent decree of the 
Missouri supreme court is the plan of the lumbermen. 
The understanding generally is that there will be no 
effort to enforce the ouster decree provided the fines, 
which aggregate close to half a million dollars, are paid. 
But there is, by no means, a general willingness on the 
part of the lumbermen to pay fines which they consider 
to have been absoluteiy unmerited. Just what their 
definite answer will be will not be known for several 
days, as it will require some time for the lawyers to 
digest the 30,000-word decree and map out a plan of 
action against it. 

Nothing will be done about an appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court until action has been taken on 
the motion for a rehearing. 

The experience of other interests that have been 
ousted by the State supreme court does not indicate 
that the ouster decree will be enforced. For example. 
last summer the big fire insurance companies were 
ousted, but there was such a demand from the public 
that they be allowed to write policies that the action 
was. given up by the attorney general. The outcome 
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was the same in the Standard Oil ouster when it came to 
a showdown and the public realized that Missouri was 
about to lose the big refinery at Sugar Creek near 
Kansas City. The ousters against the Harvester com- 
pany, the packers and the Kansas City Stock Exchange 
also were not enforeed. So there is little probability 
of the enforcement of the decree in this case, which is 
patently the slimmest kind of charge. 

Lumbermen point out some strange features about 
the decree. For instance, the Caleasieu Lumber Com- 
pany, which was not organized until 1906 and did not 
join the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association until 
1908, was fined $50,000 and ousted. It was not until 
after the curtailment, which the court attacks especially, 
that the company became a member of the association 
and several companies which joined before escaped with- 
out a penalty. The Caleasieu company is generally con- 
sidered a subsidiary of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
but as a matter of fact it has not the same stockholders, 
although several men hold stock in the same companies, 
and R. A. Long is interested in both. 

The decision came as a great surprise to every man in 
the lumber business here. It was all the more hard to 
understand since it came just at a time when southern 
pine prices were $5 or $6 lower a thousand than they 
were a year ago. If there had been any possibility 
of controlling prices it seems strange that there was 
no advance when mills admittedly were getting virtually 
no margin between the cost of production and the sell- 
ing price. 

The eminent Kansas City lawyers who represented 
respondents in the Missouri Ouster case do not wish to 
be quoted at this time and also desire that none of their 
clients shall discuss it for publication. The reason for 
this is obvious inasmuch as a motion for a rehearing 
will be made before the Missouri supreme court and it 
might be injudicious at this time to announce any plans 
for appeal to the Federal court from the findings of 
that body. The case has, however, commanded ge oneral 
interest among lawyers here, some of whom have indi 
cated the possible legal grounds of appeal. There might 
be charged in support of such an appeal that respondents 
were unlawfully deprived of the right of trial by jury; 
that the action in Missouri is an unlawful restraint of 
interstate commerce and further, inasmuch as the findings 
charged an intent upon the part of respondents to do an 
unlawful act but admit that there was no effective re- 
straint of competition, the fines assessed may be attacked 
as confiscatory and unreasonable, the respondents not 
having reaped any financial profits from their alleged 
unlawful practices. 





WELCOME IN OTHER STATES. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Dee. 29.—That the lumbermen who 
were ousted from the State of Missouri by the supreme 
court of the State on the charge of having been at one 
time conspirators in restraint of trade will be welcome 
in other commonwealths is evidenced by the flood of let- 
ters and telegrams that have been dispatched to them 
from other cities. The first communication came in the 
form of a telegram addressed to Secretary George K. 
Smith, of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
from the Chamber of Commerce of Shreveport, La. 

The next request came in the form of a personal Jetter 
from the Memphis Business Men’s Club, addressed to 
each of the ousted lumbermen. 

A movement was launched here today by sympathizers 
of the convicted lumbermen to cause a general lumber 
stampede from the State of Missouri. Just across the 
river from St. Louis is the thriving city of East St. 
Louis, which has more than once been the haven of large 
manufacturing interests that would not submit to the 
rough usage of the State of Missouri. The Board of 
Trade of East St. Louis was quick to send a letter to 
each of the ousted lumbermen, inviting them to come and 
make their home in East St. Louis. A canvass was made 
of the lumber interests in the Wright Building today to 
ascertain how many, if any, lumber firms not affected 
directly by the supreme court decree would be willing to 
bolt the State. The result was amazing. Several large 
coneerns signified their willingness to quit a State that 
is obviously so unfriendly to lumber interests. KE. C. 
Robinson, president of the E. C. Robinson Lumber Com- 
pany, a retail concern operating thirteen yards in Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Kansas and Oklahoma, said that he would 
he glad to move his interests across the river into Illinois. 
Speaking from a retailer’s standpoint, Mr. Robinson said 
with reference to the decree of the supreme court: 

From some of the statements published in the local daily 
papers it would appear that the supreme court's decree in 
the Missouri yellow pine ouster case has “cast the yoke of 
the ‘lumber trust’ from the retail lumber dealer and has 
made the retail lumber yard a free institution.” I have been 
a retail lumberman for more than forty years, and during 
that period I have acquired some degree of working knowl- 
edge of this business. [ own and operate thirteen lumber 
yards, in Missouri, Illinois and Oklahoma. I am_ buying 
lumber for these yards all the time. If there ever was a 
lumber trust I never saw it. And I am pretty sure that 1 
would have seen it if there had been any. During the whole 
of the forty-odd years that I have been buying lumber I have 
never seen the time when every salesman’s prices were not 
different. No man has ever hinted to me that J must get a 
certain price for my lumber. I have always been a free 
and untrammeled agent in the conduct of my business. 

From the present outlook it is evident that when the 
ousted lumber coneerns do actually leave the State they 
will take with them enough sympathizers who are afraid 
to trust themselves further to the commonwealth of Mis- 
souri almost to ‘‘depopulate the Wright Building,’ as 
one of the sympathizers put it. The exodus of the large 
concerns that were ousted by the supreme court decree 
would be a stupendous loss to St. Louis and the State of 
Missouri. The bank clearances alone are an item that the 
banks will not give up without a struggle. Moreover, the 
location of these lumber companies in St. Louis has ad- 
vertised the city far and wide as the leading lumber cen- 
ter of the United States, with especial reference to yellow 
pine. It is estimated that $120,000,000 of St. Louis cap- 


ital is invested in the lumber business, and the question 
has arisen as to whether the city of St. Louis and the 
State of Missouri can afford to relinquish a large part 
of such an enormous industry. The trouble seems to lie 
in the fact that the people of St. Louis have not realized 
the extent of the lumber business in the city as they 
have other lines. 

President S. H. Fullerton, of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Company, made it quite plain in an address to his 
department heads, traveling men and mill managers Sat- 
urday night that the flag of his concern will not fly 
the flag of Missouri but of some other commonwealth 
next year, and that the company will give Missouri a 
wide berth hereafter. This would remove from St. Louis 
an enormous business. 

At this writing the ousted lumbermen have no definite 
plans ahead. They are waiting to hear the result of a 
conference of their attorneys at Kansas City today. 
Meanwhile the air is charged with all manner of rumors. 
One plan advanced, in no spirit of insincerity, was to 
found a new lumber city somewhere in Llinois and make 
this a center of the yellow pine interests. 

At a conference Saturday afternoon of the ousted lum- 
bermen the situation was discussed, but nothing was done 
further than to send attorneys to Kansas City Sunday 
night to attend the conference of lawyers there as to what 
steps shall be taken. 

Many perplexing problems have arisen as a result‘ of 
this ouster decree. Several concerns have been punished 
that are no longer in existence. 

The withdrawal of the Grayson-McLeod, Louis Werner, 
Ozan, Chicago Lumber & Coal, George W. Miles and 
Hogg-Harris lumber companies would weaken the monthly 
bank deposits of St. Louis by $2,500,000, or thirty mil- 
lion dollars a year. 


MOTION TO BE FILED SATURDAY. 
Sr. Louts, Mo., Dee. 31.—The motion for rehearing in 
the ouster case will be filed Saturday, and .ach case will 
be argued separately. 


COMMENTS OF AN EXPERT. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Dec. 30.—Capt. J. B. White, gen- 
eral manager of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange 
Company and one of the leaders in the formation of the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, had this to say 
today regarding the Missouri ouster decision: 


I have no feeling against the courts. I take it they 
have followed the law to the best of their ability. That 
is precisely what the lumbermen have been trying to do. 
I believe that nine-tenths of the people try to do right 
und that most of our troubles are due to misunderstandings. 
I know that if we have violated the Missouri law it has 
been a technical transgression, due to lack of understanding, 
not an intentional disregard for the statutes. 

It never occurred to me, for example, that the Missouri 
law, as amended a few years ago, went further than the 
Sherman Antitrust Act, and, having satisfied myself that 
our business was entirely within the Federal law, I was 
perhaps less attentive to the State legislation than I should 
have been. 

However, our attorneys made an effort to learn exactly 
what the State law meant to allow or prohibit. Their con- 
clusion was that on some points the State act could never 
be defined except through judicial decisions. 

I have long been interested in forest conservation. I have 
practiced it twenty years. I have preached it as long as 
that, long before it became a national issue. I never could 
countenance the practice of letting the whole of the tree 
top remain on the ground to rot. For some years I manu- 
factured the upper cuts into lumber at a loss and tried to 
impress on the users of lumber the economy of using such 
lumber where it could be utilized to the saving of the 
higher-priced material. 

Mr. Pinchot and other conservationists understood this 
policy. They advanced it in their addresses. They all 
knew that growing trees for timber purposes could never 
become a general practice until the price of lumber, together 
with the exemption of timberlands from taxation in the 
growing period, would make the practice profitable. But 
they all agreed that we should learn to use as nearly as 
possible the entire tree, thus preventing waste of any useful 
material. They also agreed that there should be some check 
against the overproduction of lumber, which would mean 
the unnatural reduction of prices and an unnatural con- 
sumption, with the inevitable increase in forest depletion. 

R. A. Long and several other lumbermen and I went to 
President Roosevelt with this problem one time. We hoped 
there might be some way for the Forest Service to keep 
track of the lumber production and signify when production 
should be checked and when it should be increased. The 
President sympathized with us, but saw nothing that could 
be done through the executive department of the Govern- 
ment. “You will have to go to the other end of the 
avenue,” he said. 

Turning to Herbert Knox Smith. then commissioner of 
corporations, who had been present at the conference, I 
told him that I would like to have the lumber business 
investigated; that we would like to know that we were 
doing all we could in the way of codperative conservation, 
and at the same time we would like to know that we were 
not violating the Sherman law by this or any other co- 
operation then practiced. 

Mr. Smith acted on the suggestion. He began with the 
companies I represent, first in Missouri and then in Louisi- 
ana. Three of his experts went through our books and cor- 
respondence. In the end they took ‘about half a ton of 
these letters and records to Washington where they were 
examined in detail and frequent conferences were held with 
the Department of Justice. We were told that nothing was 
found to denote any violation of the Sherman law. 

The organization of the lumber association about thirty 
yeurs ago marked the beginning of a great and necessary 
reform in the lumber business—the standardizing of lumber 
classifications. Each of the big cities had its inspectors, 
appointed by the respective mayors. Each city had its indi- 
vidual arbitrary requirements. Political influences were rife. 
Favoritism was prevalent. 

All that has been done away with as a result of the 
standard classifications, by which an architect, a builder or 
«a dealer may know precisely what he is getting in quality 
and dimensions, according to the classification. Although 
only about 25 pereent of the lumber manufactured was rep- 
resented in the association, the manufacturers who were 
not represented adopted and adhered to our classifications ; 
and now you can buy southern pine of a certain classifica: 
tion in any snake and know exactly what you are getting. 

Such and kindred services have been the work of what- 
ever associations the manufacturers have maintained. If 
we had combined to force the price of lumber the prices 
would not be what they are now. The cost of lumber inevi- 
tably increases with the decrease of timber and the increas- 
ing inaccessibility to the forests. Yet the value of a hog, 
2 steer, a bushel of wheat or corn or a ton of hay will 
buy more lumber now than it would have bought thirty 
years ago. 








For Prompt Shipment— 


Sash, Doors, 
Blinds, Mouldings, 


Columns, Etc., 
In same car with— 


Cypress Lumber, 
Lath, Shingles, 
Pickets. 

Yellow Pine, Spruce, 
Oak, Poplar, Birch, 
Red Cedar, Gum, 
Calif. White Pine. 


Weare offering some very special prices. 
It will pay you well to defer placing your 
orders until you receive our quotation. 


Huttig Sash & Door Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Northern 


Forest Products 


Here is a nice car for yard stock 

at a bargain price, all White Pine: — 
1500 ft. 4°’ No. 2 Com. White Pine 
1500 66 5” 66 ‘6 ee sé 
4500 “6 6”’ ‘6 “6 ‘6 ‘6 
5500 «6 8”" ee es ‘6 sé 
2000 ‘6 10”’ ‘6 “6 66 66 
1500 se 1 6 se sé sé 
5000 ** 4’ & Wdr No. 3 Com. * 


A Complete Assortment of 1 and 2’’ Hemlock, 


No trouble to answer inquiries. 


A. C. WILCOX 








Wilner Bidg., GREEN BAY, WIS. F 





Retail Lumbermen 


Grow Richer 


in sales as they increase the number of their friends. ‘ 
There's nothing so sure to bring fiiends and make 
acquaintancesas to be able 
to turn a possible customer 
a favor; and there’s noone 
thing around a yard will 
give you a better chance 
to do this than a 


Monarch 
Meal and 
Feed Miil 


With one of these in your 
yard you can grind corn meal, buckwheat, rye and graham flour for 
your farmer friends and make a good side profit. Likely some of them 
will want lumber too. Let us tell you how to make friends and grow 


richer, Catolog free on request. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., MUNGY. PA. 
BE AN AGENT for the Monarch and sell these 











mills to the farmers who can affoid them. : 
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FINANCIAL — 
TIMBER LOANS 


Here is a business- 
record of significance 





For the past ten years this organization has devoted its entire time and 
attention to the making of loans on timber lands, being the originators and 
acknowledged authorities in this highly specialized field of finance. Follow- 
ing is a brief record covering these ten years: 

Number of loans made - - - = = = = 
Number of issues matured and paid or called 
in prior to maturity ata premium - - - - «+ 13 
Capital and surplus of companies bonded - $180,738,495.36 
Total amount of bonds issued - - - - 76,930,500.00 
Amounts of bonds retired - - - - - 21.062.500.00 
Acreage of timber lands bonded - - - - 4,629,758.26 acres 
Total timber security - - - - - - 67,457,924,523 feet 

There has not occurred a single instance of loss or default in the payment 
of principal or interest on any of these bonds—an evidence of our thorough 
understanding of this highly specialized field of finance. 

We should be glad to advise with you if you are considering the matter of 
bonding your timber or if you are desirous of informing yourself regarding the 
opportunities for safe investment in this field of steadily increasing security, 


Crark L. Poore & Co. 


Baik Floor, Westminster Bldg., 755-756 Mills Building, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
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This House Engages Exclusively in 


FINANCING LUMBERMEN 


Our booklet, *‘The F. A. 
Brewer & Company Plan 
of Financing Lumber and 
Timber Companies’’, will 
be furnished upon request. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 
TIMBER LAND BONDS 


Commercial Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


PORTLAND OFFICE, | 
405 Concord Bldg. 1] 


WELLS GILBERT, Representative. || 
Oregon and California. | 


SEATTLE OFFICE, 
1107 American Bank Bldg. 


E. T. CLARK, Representative, 
Washington and British Columbia. 

















Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 
aS I 
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Loans on Timber 


We are in a position to make loans 
of $200,000 or over secured by first 
mortgages on high grade standing 
timber of accessibility and owned 
by lumber companies that are well 
established. We would be glad to 
| get into touch with your needs. 


W.G. Souders & Co. 


BANKERS 
809-812 Westminster Building, 
CHICAGO 
—{¢] 
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Monroe and Dearborn Sts., 























Audits 


Investigations 
Systems 


By a corps of experienced 
lumber accountants. Ac- 
curate, intelligent work at 
reasonable cost. For par- 
ticulars address, 


The Michigan Trust Company 


Public Accounting Department 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 
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PRESIDENT’S FIRST PROGRAM NEGATIVE. 
[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 30.—From sources close to 
the White House it is learned that President Wilson’s 
trust program is to be negative rather than positive. 
It is conceded by high officials that Vice President 
Marshall was inspired to utter the opinion that there 
is no need for antitrust legislation now. The President 
and the Vice President had a long conference before 
they left Washington and it is understood that Mr. 
Wilson asked Mr. Marshall, and members of his Cab- 
inet with whom he was also in consultation, to bear 
in mind that when making public utterances during 
the holidays it is the desire of the administration 
to reassure the business men and to put the ‘‘soft 
pedal’’ on antitrust legislation talk. The President 
is going to make the strongest kind of an effort to 
reéstablish confidence of the business men, both big 
and little, in his administration and in the Democratic 
party. 

Although the President has decided upon a negative 
policy with respect to trust legislation, he does not 
intend to permit ‘‘big business’’ to run along unham- 
pered and unrestricted. He has given the business 
men and the country a taste of his method of handling 
this question in the case of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company. 

The administration officials think they have hit upon 
a way of handling the trust question that will appease 
the publie and calm the fears of business men. If big 
business finds that it can negotiate with the Depart- 
ment of Justice regarding a basis for conforming to 
the requirements of the Sherman law, instead of be- 
ing forced into expensive and hazardous litigation; if 
the officials of big corporations do not have to stand 
constantly in fear of indictments, the administration 
officials believe there will be a cessation of prejudice 
against the administration and a sudden revival of 
business all over the country. 


Leaders in Harmony With President’s Views. 


The Democratic leaders in Congress are heartily in 
accord with President Wilson’s negative trust policy. 
This statement can hardly be made too strong, for the 
fact is they have earnestly counseled him to take this 
step and it is believed that their counsel has had much 
to do with his decision. The President has often 
reiterated the statement that he believes that party 
policies should be shaped in common counsel, and in 
this instance at least he has put into practice what 
he preached, being careful, however, in his choice ot 
counselors. 

Vice President Marshall is quoted as having said: 

‘*There is no need for antitrust legislation now, in 
view of the new tariff and currency laws. The trusts 
are now coming and eating out of the hand of the 
attorney general and it is not necessary to enact new 
legislation on that subject at present.’’ 

It is said by those who are in closer touch with the 
President than Mr. Marshall that he will recommend 
the passage of an act prohibiting interlocking direc- 
torates, and fixing more specifically than the Sherman 
law does the individual responsibility on those who 
are guilty of violating the trust laws. 

Attorney General McReynolds does not believe that 
any general revision of the antitrust laws is necessary. 
It is known positively that last summer he told the 
President he did not need any more law to enable him 
to carry out his program of ‘‘trust-busting.’’ With 
him it is a question of method, not of law. 





TO INCREASE AMERICAN TRADE ABROAD. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 30.—Through the four 
branches of the bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce to be established at New York, Chicago, New 
Orleans and San Francisco, Secretary of Commerce Red- 
field hopes to increase American trade abroad. It is 
proposed to have commercial agents of the department 
who have been away studying foreign trade conditions 
along special lines, and consuls returning to the States 
for visits, spend part of their time at these bureaus, 
where American manufacturers and exporters may con- 
fer with them about the chances of increasing our 
foreign trade. 

‘*One special feature of the work of these offices, 
which undoubtedly will interest the business men and 
commercial organizations generally, is an arrangement 
made with the cordial cooperation of Wilbur J. Carr, 
director of the consular service, Department of State, 
whereby consuls who are in this country on leaves of 
absence will visit the offices as convenience permits 
and meet the representatives of business houses who 
desire to cultivate business in the particular foreign 
field in which the consul resides,’’ said Secretary Red- 
field. 

‘¢Due notice will be given in advance of these con- 
sular visits through the daily consular and trade re- 
ports of the bureau and through special notices to 
business houses which may have filed their names with 
that bureau as interested in that special foreign field, 
and through advices sent to the trade and commercial 
organizations of the city and district in which the 
office is located. In addition to this arrangement it is 
planned that the commercial agents representing the 


Department of Commerce abroad shall, upon their re- 
turn from their foreign studies, visit these offices, their 
coming also to be announced in the way above de- 
scribed in order that they in turn may be able to place 
personally before the business men of different parts 
of the country the facts they have obtained in their 
foreign studies. 

‘* Another feature of the work of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce which has interest to the 
business world is that its commercial agents on their 
return to America will attend trade conferences or 
conventions of persons or organizations interested in 
special lines of investigation in order that they may 
personally inform manufacturers and merchants of the 
result of their studies in the foreign field concerning 
their own lines of manufacture.’’ 


Bitter Financial War Expected. 

As a result of the provisions in the Federal reserve 
law enabling American banks to establish branches in 
foreign countries upon a profitable and satisfactory 
basis, a bitter war is likely to occur in Latin America 
between American and European banking institutions. 
The English and German have always controlled the 
banking interests of the Latin American countries and 
the American exporters have been forced to transact 
their business through them. This has not only been 
costly, but has been an actual detriment, for the Amer- 
ican exporters have found to their sorrow that the 
foreign bankers in South America were quick to in- 
form the merchants of their own countries exactly 
what business the Americans were doing, what prices 
they were quoting and other business secrets that the 
bankers came into possession of through their dealings 
with the Americans. 

The State department and its consular agents have 
long realized this situation and have made many at 
tempts to interest American bankers in the establish- 
ment of branches in the Latin-American countries. 
Largely as a result of the State department’s efforts, 
the National City Bank of New York and the First 
National Bank of Boston sent agents to Brazil, the 
Argentine and Uruquay to report upon the advisability 
of establishing branch banking houses there. The 
reports were unfavorable to the consideration of the 
project at that time. The bankers realized that the 
restrictions of the old banking laws tied their hands. 

Since it became a matter of certainty that the 
Owen bill would pass with its provision for establish- 
ing branch banks in foreign countries, the State de 
partment officials have been quietly at work among the 
American bankers trying to stir them into action once 
more. The European exporters transact their business 
through branch banking houses. Often their connec 
tion with the banks is even closer than that of agent 
and client. When new enterprises are started in the 
Latin-American countries the banks become financially 
interested in them. The business which results from 
the enterprise is then thrown toward the exporters of 
the country where the parent bank exists. The Ameri 
can exporters are also obliged to use these same banks, 
there being no others, and the consular agents of the 
State department do not hesitate to say that these 
foreign banking agents knife the Americans whenever 
they get a chance. 

There enters also the Government influence through 
diplomatic channels, which is called in this country 
‘*dollar diplomacy.’’ A study of the increase in ap 
propriations for diplomatic and consular officers and 
offices in Latin-America, by the German and British 
Governments in the last decade, will show conclusively 
how serious these countries are in their efforts to gain 
control of the commerce of South America. It is 
openly reported in Argentina that when the United 
States, through the influence of Minister Sherrill, ob- 
tained the contract for the construction of two battle 
ships for the Argentine navy, the German minister 
lost his place. 





LUMBER NEEDS OF THE NAVY. 
The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the 
Department will open bids at Washington, D. C 
ary 13 for the following requisitions of lumber: 
DELIVERY AT 


Navy 
.. Janu 


. 35,000 feet 
merchantabe. .37,000 feet 
Spruce, merchantable. .15,000 feet Washington, D. C...617: 
Ties, railroad, white oak 800 Washington, D, C...61 


PAPO 


3oston, Mass......61 


Spruce, white, No. 1. a 
Philadelphia, Pa. ..61 


Spruce, 


ARTICLE. Quantity. NAVY YARD. Sch 
Maple, white, firsts..28,000 feet Washington, D. C...6172 
Oy SE: re 10,000 feet Washington, D. C...6169 
Pine, Georgia........54,000 feet Washington, D. C...6172 
Pine, Idaho, white, 

A Ree 48,000 feet Brooklyn, N. Y.....6172 
Pine, North Carolina, 

DOK BONG 0.5 5048: 0:06 25,000 feet Norfolk, Va........ 6172 
Pine, Virginia...... Miscellaneous Washington, D. C...6172 
Pine, Virginia... .«. Miscellaneous Washington, D. C...6163 
PIMP, FOUOW ..ccccce 2,000 feet Washington, D. C...6163 
Spruce .............50,000 feet Washington, D. C...6165 

> 


Stey-1-1 


THE Federal Forest Service has just issued a new copy 
of ‘‘The Use Book,’’ being a manual for users of the 
National forests as telling terms upon which timber is 
sold and grazing and other permits may be obtained. 
This edition has been revised to cover current practice. 
Copies are distributed free by the Forest Service within 
the limit of their supply or may be purchased for 10 
cents each from the Superintendent of Documents. 
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Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 





LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 
JANUARY 12,.—Little Rock, Ark., before Special Examiner 
Settle: 

I. & S. 299—Rates on lumber and other forest products 
from points in Arkansas and other States to points in 
Iowa, Minnesota and other States. 
JANUARY 12.—Washington, D. C., 

aminer Pitt: 

Fourth section application No. 2176. 
JANUARY 12.—Washington, D. C., 

aminer Pitt: 

Fourth section application No. 1952. 
JANUARY 16.—Argument at Washington, D. C. 

5394—-Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Co. et al. vs. St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Co. et al, 
JANUARY 17.—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1844-—-In the matter of bills of lading. 
JANUARY 19.—San Francisco, Cal., before Special Ex- 
aminer Thurtell: 

Fourth section application Nos. 8835, 
JANUARY 21.—San Francisco, Cal., 

aminer Thurtell: 

Fourth section application No. 1403. 
JANUARY 24.—El Centro, Cal., before Special Examiner 

Thurtell: 

Fourth section application No. 8491. 

JANUARY 29.—New Orleans, La., before Special Examiner 
Thurtell: 
Fourth section application Nos. 677 and 1766. 


before Special Ex- 


before Special Ex- 


349 and 675. 
before Special Ex- 





CANAL TOLL QUESTION BEFORE CONGRESS. 
[By ODELL. ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 30.—The Panama Canal tolls 
question is now before Congress in the form of a chal- 
lenge to those who believe in discriminatory tolls in 
favor of American shippers. Representative Adamson, 
of Georgia, chairman ot the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, which has control over the 
formulation of Panama zone legislation, has introduced 
a resolution providing that all ships passing through the 
Canal shall pay the same rates. 

There is considerable speculation as to whether the 
Adamson resolution represents the administration view 
of the situation and is to be fought out as such in the 
Senate and the House. 

The resolution provides as follows: 

That the operation and enforcement of the following 
provision, ‘‘No tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged 
in the coastwise trade of the United States,’ which pro- 
vision is the second sentence in Section 5 of the Act 
entitled “An Act to Provide for the Opening, Mainte- 
nance, and Operation of the Panama Canal, and the 
Sanitation and Government of the Canal Zone,”’ ap- 
proved August 24, 1912, shall be and are hereby sus- 
pended subject to the following conditions: 

At any time after the Panama Canal shall have 
been opened and successfully operated for two years, 
if, in the judgment of the President, the revenues de- 
rived from tolls of vessels other than those en- 
gaged in the coastwise trade of the United States 
shall be sufficient to defray the cost of maintain- 
ing and operating the canal and the expense of 
government and sanitation of the Canal Zone and all 
diplomatic questions touching the treatment of vessels 
as to conditions or charges of traffic at the canal 
shall have been adjusted, then the President is 
authorized to issue an executive order declaring such 
suspended exemption of full force and effect. From 
the date of such executive order such exemption 
shall be allowed and enforced, but until such execu- 
tive order shall have been issued the vessels engaged 
in the coastwise trade of the United States shall 
pay the same tolls required of other vessels. 

Mr. Adamson was asked by a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to explain the purpose of his 
resolution and he said: 





My resolution proposes two things: 

First, an experimental test to demonstrate whether or 
not the tolls will pay the expenses of operating the canal 
exclusive of the tolls of the coastwise trade, and second, 
to afford opportunity to adjust all questions of diplomacy 
touching the tolls. Assuming that the advocates of ex- 
emption were sincere in their contention on these two 
propositions, it should not prove embarrassing to them at 
all nor be regarded as any abandonment of their posi- 
tion to pass this resolution to test the correctness of 
the contentions on the two propositions. 

If it is demonstrated that the tolls are sufficient to 
spare the tolls to the coastwise trade, the State Depart- 
ment will have time to adjust questions growing out of 
the treaty stipulations, and if the advocates of exemption 


are found to have been correct in their contention as to 
a sufficiency of revenue and the diplomatic questions are 
settled in their favor, an executive order will then put 


the exemption into force. 

Along with the Adamson resolution Congress will have 
several other bills and resolutions pertaining to the canal 
tolls to consider. There are the Newlands bill exempting 
from tolls all vessels belonging to the United States 
Government; the Humphreys bill, which would prevent 
ships belonging to combines and conferences from pass 
ing through the canal, and the Burton bill, which would 
bring all coastwise shipping under the authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and would also exempt 
from payment of Canal tolls the coastwise ships of the 
United States. Mr. Moore, of Pennsylvania, has a joint 
resolution and two bills. One bill would repeal the 
granting of free entry for foreign materials for the con- 
struction and repairs of vessels. Another bill would 
create the Panama trade commission, whose duties shall 
be to investigate and report to the President the advan- 
tages of the Panama Canal to the commerce of the 
United States with Central and South America. And the 
joint resolution proposes that the Secretary of State shall 
confer with Great Britain and other Nations with a view 
to their participation in the cost of construction and 
maintenance of the Canal. Senator Pomerene has intro- 
duced a joint resolution for the settlement of the con- 
troversy with Great Britain by repealing the Hay-Paunce- 
fote and Clayton-Bulwar treaties. 





COMMISSION QUERIES RAILROADS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 30.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has addressed to all the railroads of 
the official classification territory a series of queries de- 
signed to develop such facts concerning the physical and 
financial operation of the roads as heretofore have not 
been submitted to the commission. The fundamental 
questions which have arisen in the proceeds so far are, 
according to the commission: 

Do the present rates of transportation vield adequate 
revenues to common carriers by railroads operated in 
officially classified territory? 

If not, what general course 


may 
meet the situation? 


carriers pursue to 

The railroads had practically closed their case and had 
presented a great mass of statistics showing the falling 
off in net revenues and diminishing rates from opera- 
tions, but the commission says ‘‘these statements of the 
financial results do not furnish fully the data deemed 
by the commission to be necessary to determine the gen- 
eral course carriers may pursue to meet the situation. 
The commission requires for this purpose additional in- 
formation from the railroads with a view to determining 
both the cause of the diminishing net revenues and net 
incomes and general course to be pursued.’’ 

The commission has given the railroads until January 
31 to respond to the inquiries. 

The inquiries were divided into seven groups that go 
to the heart of both physical and financial operations. 
These groups deal with the revenues and their conserva- 
tion; returns received from transportation of various 
commodities and practices of carriers in granting to ship- 
pers special service and allowance; the purchase of equip- 
ment and supplies and the uses made of them; financial 
history of the roads; inquiries to develop information 
regarding the financial interests of directors, officers, or 
employees of railroads in the business of parties to trans- 
actions in which the railroads are also parties; sleeping 
car contracts and parlor car service and results of such 
operations, 





TAP-LINE CASE ARGUED. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 30.—The Butler County Rail- 
road tap-line case furnished one of the recent tap-line 
arguments before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The road runs from Poplar Bluff in Butler County, Mo., 
to Piggott and Clay Counties, Ark., and connects with 
the Iron Mountain and Frisco reads at Poplar Bluff and 
the Cotton Belt at Piggott. The road has a main line of 
35 miles and about 9 miles of branches. The evidence 
shows that the tapline has made an agreement with its 
trunk line connections for divisions on independent busi- 
ness which was annulled by the commission and that the 
divisions it allowed on this traffic, where divisions were 
allowed at all, varied from one-third to one-half of the 
amount fixed by the Missouri rate statute, against which 
the Iron Mountain, Frisco, and other Missouri railroads 
complained and obtained a temporary injunction that 
was recently dissolved on appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States and that is now in effect in Missouri 
on intrastate business. 

The ruling of the commission was that the Butler 
County road should not receive more than $1.50 a car, 
which does not pay the car service, and the evidence of 
the case further shows that the cost of the movement was 
upward of $5 a car. When this tapline was granted a 
rehearing the trunk line connections were directed by 
Commissioner Harlan to compound and withhold payment 
of all earnings of the Butler County road. This order 
has been carried out as directed, with no interline settle- 
ment on account of joint business. The tapline is seek- 
ing the same freedom of action in respect to traffic ar- 
rangements, through rates and divisions as is accorded 
rail carriers generally. 





CASE MAY BE REOPENED. 

NEW ORLEANS, LaA., Dee. 29.—A copy of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s order of dismissal in regard to 
the Anderson-Tully Company et al. vs. Morgan’s Louisi- 
ana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Company et al. has 
been received by Secretary Palmer of the New Orleans 
Lumbermen’s Association, and reads as follows: ‘‘ Upon 
consideration of the record in the above entitled case, 
and of complainant’s motion to dismiss their complaint, 
stating the same has been substantially satisfied, it is 
ordered that the complaint in this proceeding be and the 
same is hereby dismissed.’’ 

Nothing is said about the intervention of the New 
Orleans association, and Secretary Palmer has written 
to inquire its standing. The assumption, however, is that 
it is wiped out by the dismissal order. If that impres- 
sion prove correct, Mr. Palmer states that the association 
will move for a reopening of the case, so far as the in- 
tervention is concerned. If that motion is denied, it is 
not improbable that the association will file a new com- 
plaint upon the grounds set forth in the intervention, 
which alleged that the rail-steamship agreement which 
satisfied the original complainant by permitting issuance 
of through-lading bills on certain conditiors operates as 
an unjust and unfair discrimination against shipments 
handled to New Orleans on local bills of lading. 


a de 


MorE than 120,000,000 board feet of timber was given 
away by the Government last year to settlers and miners 
living in or near the national forests. 
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TIMBER LOANS 


ON 





High grade accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by estab- 
lished, going lumber com- 
panies in any amount from 


$200,000 up. 


Correspondence and Personal 
Interviews Invited. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


INVESTMENT BONDS 








First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 


George H. Burr & Co. 
r-—> Bankers <— 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 











Commercial Paper 


We are always glad to advise with 
you as to the best and cheapest 
method of borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago, 
14 Wall St.. New York, 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis, 
Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. 














- TIMBERLANDS 








(7 > 
Buy Trees and Get Rich 


2 2 
W. I. EWART 


TIMBER LAND 
INVESTMENT BROKER 


Henry Building, 


British Calaniie Timber hill 


Exclusively | 


SEATTLE, WASH. 











~, 











All properties offered have first been examined 

by my own men. Will act as agent for purchasers. 

Correspondence solicited from bonafide investors only. 
W. L. KEATE 

Crowe and Wilson Bldg. , 441-Seymour St., VANCOUVER, B.C. 




















Southern Timberlands 


Exceptional investments can be made by the 
lumberman who desires to cut at once. If you are 
in the market for a tract, write me for descriptions. 


WILLIAM H. ARMSTRONG 


2137 American Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

We now control and operateanumberof mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


140 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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Wse.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accoumtants 
Suite 929-931 Chicago Stock Exchange Bldg. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 











TIMBER ESTIMATORS 

















TIMBERLAND 
REPORTS! 


of any kind— 
in any region— 
at any time— 


at reasonable prices. 


CRUISES —= SURVEYS — MAPPING 


We invite correspondence. 


MUNSON-WHITAKER CO. 
CONSULTING FOREST ENGINEERS 


NEW YORK, 470 Fourth Ave. CHICAGO, 512 Commercial Bank Bldg. 
BOSTON, 622 Tremont Bldg. PITTSBURGH, 900 Arrott Bldg. 









































JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bldg. NEW ORLEANS 


Phone Main 2479 























JAMES W. SEWALL 


For eleven years my business has been growing. Since 19101 have 
made detailed timber estimates and maps of over 700,000 acres of 
land. In 1913 on one contract alone ! planted 200,000 trees. Exper- 
ience and system aid correctness and efficiency. Let meserve you. 
Timber Estimates 
Topographical Maps Planting 


22 Centre St. OLD TOWN, MAINE 
LL oe oo A LLL A LoL LL 


Timber Estimates 


Reports include topographi- 
cal map, detailed estimates 
and written report. 


Boundary Surveys 
















GARDNER & HOWE 


Engineers 


Clarence W. Griffith, Dept. Mgr. 
Porter Bldg., MEMPHIS, TENN. 





COMING CONVENTIONS. 


January 8 


Ja -Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
clation, 


Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 

January 12—Western Red Cedar Association, Peyton Block, 
Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting, 

January 12—Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Nelson, B. C. Annual meeting. 

January 14—Indiana 
Hotel Denison, 

January 14—Lumber 
Lakes, Hotel Normandie, Detroit, 

January 14, 15—Southern 
Association, Centralia, I1l. 

January 14-16 


Asso- 


Association, 


Hardwood Lumbermen’s 


; “ Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Annual meeting. 
Association of 
Mich. Annual 
Illinois Retail 
Annual meeting. 


Carriers’ the Great 
meeting. 


Lumber Dealers’ 


Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lin- 
coln, Neb. Annual meeting. 
January 16—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. Raths- 
keller banquet hall, Seattle, Wash. Annual meeting. 
January 17—Eastern Oregon Lumber Producers’ Associa- 


tion, LaGrande, Ore. Annual meeting. 
January 1/—San Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s Club, Fresno, 
Cal. Annual meeting. 
January 20, 21—Tight Barrel 
ciation, New Chista Hotel, 
January 20, 21 
diana, 


Stave Manufacturers’ 
Memphis, Tenn. 
-Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 
January 20-22—Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 
January 20-22—Northwestern 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 
January 20-22—American Wood 
New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 
January 21—Denver Hole 
nual entertainment 


21-22 


Asso- 
Annual meeting 


Lumbermen’s’ Association, 


Preservers' Association, 


Knot Club, Denver, Colo. An- 


January Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 


the United States, Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, Tenn Annual 
meeting. 

January 21-23—National Building Trades and Employers’ 
Association, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual meeting 


January 22—North Carolina 
folk, Va. Monthly meeting. 
January 22, 23—National 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
January 26—Northern 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
January 26—Southwestern 
Kansas City, Mo. 
January 27, 28- 
canaba, Mich. 
January 28, 29—Pennsylvania 
(Ine.), Philadelphia, Pa. Annual 
January 28-30—Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Kansas City, Mo Annual meeting. 
January 30—Sawdust Club, Union 
phia, Pa. Annual meeting. 
January 30, 31—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, N. Y Annual 
meeting. 


Pine Association (Inc.), Nor 
Lumber 
Annual 
Pine 
Annual 


Exporters’ 
meeting, 


Association, 


Manufacturers’ 
meeting. 


Association, 
Associated Lumber 
Annual meeting. 

Northwestern 
Annual meeting. 


Salesmen, 


Cedarmen’'s Association, Es- 





Lumbermen's 
meeting. 


Association 
Association 


League Club, Philadel- 


February 3—Canadian 
Ont. Annual meeting. 


February 3, 4 


Lumbermen’s Association, Ottawa, 


Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 


tion, Elks’ Temple and Post Tavern, Battle Creek, Mich An- 
nual meeting. 

February 3, 4—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Post Tavern, Battle Creek, 
Mich Annual meeting. 

February 3-5—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

February 3-5—Union Association of Lumber & Sash and 
Door Salesmen, Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. 

February 10-12—Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 


February 10-12 


Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, ] i 


Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. Annual meeting 
February 11—Central Sash and 
Salesmen, Hotel LaSalle, Annual meeting 
February 11 12 
Pennsylvania, 
meeting. 


February 11-13- 


Association Lumber, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Retail 
Monongahela 


Door 


Lumber 
House, 


Dealers’ Association of 
Pittsburgh, Pa Annual 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


of America, New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. ¢ Annual 
meeting. 
February 12-14—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. Annual meeting, 
February 17-19—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
tion, Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis 
February 18, 19—Kentucky 


Associa- 
Annual meeting. 


tetail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 


tion, Lexington, Ky. Annual meeting. 
February 19—New York Lumber Trade Association, Bilt- 
more Hotel, New York, N. Y Annual meeting. 





February 24—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Annual meeting. 

March—National Coopers’ 
Annual meeting. 

March 4, 5—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

April 7-9—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, San Antonio, 
Tex. Annual meeting. 

April 30-May 
cago, Ill. 


Association, St. Louis, Mo. 


Associa- 


9—Forest 


Products Exposition, Coliseum, Chi 





May 21-30—Forest Products Exposition, Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York City. 
ARRANGE DETAILS FOR ANNUAL. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dee. 29.—The directors of the 


Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association held 
a meeting last Friday, to arrange final details for the 
annual meeting, which will be held at the Union League 
January 8. The meeting will be called at 7:30, and 
after the banquet there will be election of president, 
vice president, secretary and three directors. The terms 
of Owen M. Bruner, J. Elmer Troth and William T. 
3etts as directors expire with this meeting. 





BRITISH COLUMBIANS TO MEET. 


Date and place of the annual meeting of the Moun- 
tain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association have been 
chosen as, respectively, January 14 and Nelson, B. C. 
Acting Secretary A. E. Frank advises the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that 

Among matters up for consideration are the election of 
officers for the ensuing year etc., and the consideration of 
the attitude of the British Columbia Government in the 
matter of timber royalties and ground rentals on license 
timber. 

The association expects to have a definite expression 
from the provincial department of lands with regard to 
royalties and rentals before the date of the convention 
and looks for a full attendance of its members, espe- 
cially in view of the unusual importance of the meeting. 


NEW YORK LUMBER TRADE ANNUAL. 

New York, Dee. 27.—The annual banquet of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association will be held at the new 
Biltmore Hotel, this city, on February 19. This occasion 
is being looked forward to by the local retail and whole- 
sale trade as one of the most important local chamber 
functions. Secretary Crary reports that already a large 
number of reservations have been made. The committee 
in charge of the banquet and entertainment is ©. E. 
Kennedy, B. L. Tim and J. D. Crary. Mr. Kennedy will 
probably look after the entertainment in his own way, 
and those who know him are counting upon getting some 
thing original and that will be remembered long after 
the dinner will have been forgotten. 


—- 


BURLESQUE ACCIDENT POLICY. 

The announcement of the annual convention of the 
Colorado & Wyoming Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, which is to oceur at Denver, Colo., on January 20, 
21, 22, 1914, comes in the shape of a burlesque accident 
policy, issued by the Denver Knot Hole Benevolent Mu 
tual & Reasonable Trust Company, styled ‘‘The Anti 
jinx and Deferred Calamity Policy, Accident and Hard 
Luck Department.’’ A feature of this convention will 
be the fourth annual dinner of the Denver Knot Hole 
Club, through whom the invitation and policy are issued. 
A perusal of the policy is a sufficient indication that 
visitors to Denver during the meeting of the association 
will not suffer from ennui for the want of something to 
occupy their time. 


ANNUAL. 

As previously announced, the Tight Barrel Stave Manu 
facturers’ Association will meet at the Hotel Chisea, 
Memphis, Tenn., January 20. The convention will ex- 
tend through the two following days. Of this Secretary 
i. H. Defebaugh says: 

This occasion should be one that will enable the working 
out of policies during 1914, among them curtailed production, 
consideration of values that should be current, comparing of 
notes as to stocks on hand. I believe every man in the 
organization should send in these figures to the secretary's 
office not later than the 10th of January. You recognize the 
work done last September was of great value to the industry 
and we should repeat it. 

Luncheon will be served in the meeting room each day 
at noon. The secretary requests all to make their plans 
to be on hand and ‘‘endeavor to bring every fellow in 
the business in your neighborhood with you.’’ 





PROGRAM FOR WESTERN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 

An unusually unique announcement of the eleventh 
annual conference of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association is being sent out from the headquarters of 
the association, in the shape of a large calendar for 
Mebruary bearing 4 bird’s-eye view of the principal 
business section of Salt Lake City, Utah, where the con 
ference is to be held, views of the Mormon tabernacle 
and other scenes of interest, including interior views of 
the Hotel Utah, which is to be convention headquarters, 
and a complete program of the three days’ conference. 
An ivitation is extended to the manufacturers and 
wholesalers to attend all the sessions and a special invi 
tation is extended to the ladies to attend both the busi- 
sessions and the entertainments. The conference 
is to occur on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, February 


ness 


12, 13 and 14, 1914, at Salt Lake City, the business 
sessions to be held at the Hotel Utah. The program, 


including motion pictures of logging and manutacturing 
operations by the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, 
as published in the December 27 issue of the AMERICAN 
JUMBERMAN, is as follows: 
THURSDAY. 

President's address, Robert Anderson. 
“Lumbermen I Have Met,” W. H. Miller. 
Discussion, Mutual Insurance Department. 
“Two Snakes in the Business Brain,” 

Dr. Stanley L. Krebs. 
Organ Recital, Mormon 

FRIDAY. 

10:00 a. m.—Discussion, Plan Book Department. 
“Future of the Little Business Man,” James R. 

Moorehead. 
Discussion, Traffic Department. 
“Suggestions in Advertising, Salesmanship and 

Business Building,”’ Dr. Stanley L. Krebs. 
:30 p. m.—Hoo-Hoo Concatenation, Commercial Club. 
:15 p. m.—Ladies’ Party, Orpheum Theater. 

SATURDAY. 

9:45 a.m.—-Annual Meeting, Lumbermen’s Mutual Society. 
10:30 a. m.—‘‘Ab-so-lute-ly,”” General L. C. Boyle. 

2:00 p. m.—Discussion, Advertising Department. 

“His Honor, the Other Fellow,” Dr. Stanley L. 


ba 


10:00 a. m.- 


2:00 p.m. 


8:00 p. m.- Tabernacle. 


2:00 p.m. 


Co] 


rebs. 
6:30 p.m.—Banquet, Hotel Utah. 
9:00 p. m.—Ball, strictly informal, Hotel Utah. 





UNION ASSOCIATION OF LUMBER SALESMEN. 


Relative to the coming annual meeting of the Union 
Association of Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen, to 
be held at the New Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
February 3, 4, and 5, Secretary J. P. Bartelle advises 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN direct: 


For the annual banquet, to be held Tuesday evening, Febru- 
ary 3, at 7 o’clock, the local committee has arranged a “beef- 
steak dinner’ with the usual trimmings at $1.50 per plate. 
A most interesting program has been prepared which promises 
to make this the finest affair in the history of our organiza- 
tion. In order to facilitate arrangements it is necessary to 
know how many will be present, and if you desire a place 
reserved for you kindly fill out and mail the enclosed card at 
your earliest convenience. 

The annual meeting for the election of officers will be held 
Wednesday afternoon and as there are several very important 
matters to be acted upon a full attendance is desired. 
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Secretary Bartelle lays particular stress upon the 
necessity. of being advised well in advance of the names 
of those who will attend the meeting, which is expected 
to be one of the most numerously attended and_ pros- 
perous in the organization’s history. 





HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 30.—The program for the 
twelfth annual convention of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, to be held in 
Memphis January 21-22, has practically been completed. 
It will be unique in the absence of long-winded speeches, 
the whole program being arranged with a view to insure 
a meeting full of vital and lively interest to lumbermen. 
One of the features will be a discussion of logging and 
logging problems, to be considered from the standpoint 
otf operations in the hill country and in the lowlands. 
Results of practical experience as to methods and cost 
will be given, and an open discussion will follow on the 
floor. The rule of the meeting will be more to encour- 
age discussion to develop features of prime interest to 
the lumbermen in attendance than to have them chafe 
under long oratorical efforts. 

Reports received’ at the office of Secretary Weller at 
Cincinnati indicate that the attendance this year will be 
very large. The fact that the convention is to be held 
in the heart of the hardwood producing belt has met with 
enthusiastic response on the part of the lumbermen and 
particularly in the Memphis territory. Many new faces 
will be seen in the hotel lobbies and on the convention 
floor. Memphis hotels, particularly the Memphis Hotel 
Company, which controls the Gayoso and the Chisea, are 
arranging to take care of all visitors. 
of the association and the sessions of the convention will 
be held at the Gayoso. 

Memphis lumbermen are working hard to boost the 
attendance, particularly among the consumers, special in 
vitations being inclosed in all the mail that is going out 
of lumber offices at Memphis. M. B. Cooper, of the 
Three States Lumber Company, and Ralph May, of May 
Bros. of Memphis, are the two resident members of the 
committee in Memphis, and they are doing yeoman serv 


The headquarters ° 


ice. The other members of the committee on arrange- 
ments are R. M. Carrier, of the Carrier Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, Sardis, Miss., who is chairman, and 
J. I. McIntyre, of J. F. McIntyre & Sons, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. The Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis has adopted a 
resolution welcoming the convention, and the individual 
members of the club are working hard to make a success 
of the meeting. The lumber industry in Arkansas will 
be represented by practically every hardwood producer 
in the State, which is likewise true of Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana and Texas. 





PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS MAKE PLANS. 

PITTSBURGH, PA., Dec. 29.—Plans for the coming an- 
nual convention of the Pennsylvania Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association were considered at the meeting of the 
directors of the association last week. The meeting was 
attended by 10 out of 13 members and deep interest was 
taken in the reports of the committees in charge of the 
plans. The convention is to be held February 11 and 12, 
at the Monongahela House in Pittsburgh, and details of 
the program have been generally outlined. 

In addition to the earlier announcements, it was stated 
that I’. D. Becker, secretary and general manager of the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, will be present at 
the convention and will display to the delegates some- 
thing entirely new in the way of moving pictures that 
will consist of a film 2,000 feet long, showing the cut- 
ting of the tree and the finishing of the shingle in that 
country, in minute detail. The whole display is fresh 
and is not yet completed, but will be ready for the con- 
vention. Another feature will be an address by George 
S. Woods, manager of the Forest Products Exposition of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who 
will discuss the plans and scope of the Forest Products 
Exposition. There will be some other features that are 
not yet ready to be announced, but i+ is promised that 
they will be of startling interest. 

The plans for the convention were referred back to 
the various working committees with instructions to carry 
them through to the end. Every member of the board 
believes that the convention to be held this year will 
surpass any previous meeting of the State association. 








ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 








WOODWORKERS’ ASSOCIATION ELECTS 
OFFICERS. 

MANISTIQUE, Micu., Dee. 29.—The Manufacturers’ As 
sociation of Sheboygan, Wis., representing about forty 
woodworking plants of that city, recently elected Gustav 
Huette, president of the Northern Furniture Company, 
president; Fred Koehn, president of the American Manu 
facturing Company, vice president; ©. L. Zink, secretary ; 
and A, F. Winter, of the M. Winter Lumber Company, 
treasurer, 





GETTING ITS NEW HOME READY. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dee. 29.—John M. Pritchard, secre 
tary of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is 
rapidly completing arrangements for the new offices to 
be oecupied after the first of the year. These are to be 
located in the Memphis Trust Building and are to be 
finished in red gum, which will be the first consideration 
of the new organization. Mr. Pritchard and other of- 
ficers of the association believe that the finishing of the 
suite of offices in this material will prove a strong ad 
vertisement for red gum, and that those who see the new 
officers must be impressed with the beauty and the utility 
of this lumber. With organization completed and with 
the new year close at hand preparations are under way 
for launching a vigorous campaign to the end that red 
gum may be better understood, better appreciated and 
more generally used than has been the case heretofore. 





MISSISSIPPI VALLEY SALESMEN MEET. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 29.—-As has been the custom 
in previous years, the annual dinner of the Mississippi 
Valley Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association 
will be held during the week of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association convention. This was decided upon 
Saturday during the annual meeting of the Salesmen’s 
association, which was held in the Lumber Exchange. 
Roy Thompson was appointed chairman of the banquet 
committee with power to appoint other members to assist 
him. 

The meeting Saturday was marked with the usual 
goodfellowship, thirty lumber salesmen being present. 
Secretary J. F. Hayden read the report of Treasurer 
T. M. Partridge, which showed total receipts of $191.44, 
including the balance on hand at the last annual meeting, 
with disbursements for the year of $123.25, leaving 
$68.09 on hand. 

After some discussion it was decided to limit the cost 
of the coming banquet to $2.50 a plate. The attendance 
will be restricted to lumber salesmen and newspaper men. 

The following officers were elected by acclamation: 

President—J. W. Phillips. 

Vice president—J. O. Busse. 

Treasurer—T. M. Partridge. 

Secretary—J. IF’. Hayden. 

Executive committee—C,. E. Isenberger and E. H. Zimmer- 
man. 

kmmett ‘I. White was nominated as ‘‘poet laureate’’ 
of the association, but asked for time to consider the 
matter and his request was granted. 

President Phillips appointed J. E. MeCampbell, J. W. 
Hawksett and Henry T. Bonham as the tlower committee 
for the coming year, whose duty it will be tu see that 
flowers are sent in case of sickness or death among the 
ranks of the association. 


NATIONAL LUMBER WHOLESALERS’ ANNUAL: 

NEW YorK, Dee. 27.—A meeting of the executive com- 
mittee and board of trustees of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association was held at 66 Broadway 
Wednesday and Thursday, December 17 and 18. Nearly 
every member of the board was present and considerable 
business of importance to the members was transacted. 
This was the semiannual meeting of the trustees and the 
reports show the organization to be in flourishing condi- 
tion, 

The important topic was the selection of the 
place for holding the next annual meeting of the associa- 
tion, which will oceur March 4 and 5, 1914. Strong in- 
vitations were received from Boston, Buffalo, Memphis, 
Nashville, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Colorado Springs 
and several other cities. After careful consideration the 
board voted to hold the meeting at Buffalo, and details 
as to entertainment, convention arrangements ete. are 
left to the executive committee. Buffalo is centrally lo- 
cated and it has been sixteen years since the association 
has held a meeting in that city, so the meeting there will 
enable a large attendance from members who have not 
been present at the recent meetings, notably the growing 
membership from Canadian points. 

Horace A. Reeves, jr., chairman of the railroad and 
transportation committee, submitted a lengthy report cov- 
ering work of his committee, and A. L. Stone, chairman 
of the board of managers of bureau of information, re- 
ported on the work of the credit department and some 
suggestions were made as to improving further this al- 
ready valuable service. Reports were submitted regard- 
ing the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Na- 
tional Civie Federation, National Conservation Congress 
and other matters. 


most 





NATIONAL WHOLESALERS TO MEET AT 
BUFFALO. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Dec. 29.—The selection of Buffalo by 
the board of trustees as the place for holding the next 
annual convention of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association has given great pleasure to the 
Buffalo lumber dealers and members of the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange, who will be hosts to the conven- 
tion, and already elaborate plans are in progress for 
the entertainment of the visitors. The convention will 
be held on Wednesday and Thursday, March 4 and 5. 
The officers of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange are A. 
W. Kreinheder, president; John McLeod, vice presi- 
dent; John S. Tyler, secretary. 

Among the facts about Buffalo that will be of more 
than ordinary interest to the more than 400 members 
of the association are these: Largest and most com- 
plete individual steel plant in the world; seventeen 
railroads, with 250 passenger trains daily; second larg- 
est stock yards in the world, with annual business ex- 
ceeding $100,000,000; greater proportion and _ better 
paved streets than any other city in the world, comprising 
87 miles stone, 16 miles macadam, 32 miles brick and 
246 miles asphalt, and a park system of 1,219 acres. 

Buffalo has the largest automobile club in the world, 
with one of the finest country club houses in the coun- 
try at Clanerce, N. Y., 17 miles from Buffalo. M. M. 
Wall, one of the trustees of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, has been elected presi- 
dent of this club for the second time and expects, 
weather permitting, to entertain the visitors royally 
during the convention. 
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tion for 


rope of every descrip- 
elevators, mines, coal 

hoists, ore hoists, conveyors, der- 
ricks and cranes, stump pullers, steam 
shovels, dredges, skidder rope for log- 
ging, ballast unloading. ‘Towing haws- 
ers, mooring lines, tiller rope and ships’ 
rigging. Power transmission. Suspen- 
sion bridge cables. Rope for all haul- 


age purposes. Flattened strand rope. 
Non-spinning rope. Steel clad rope. 
Locked coil track cable for aerial 


tramways. Flat rope. 


Special rope made tv order 
suit any purpose. 


American 
Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago, New,York, Worcester, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
U. S. Steel Products 
Pacific Coast Representative: U. S. Steel 


San Francisco, 


Denver. Export Representative: 
Co., New York. 
Co., 


Products 
Seattle. 


Los Angeles, Portland, 
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The remedy for wire rope troubles is 
a rope with the trouble left out- a rope 
built on correct principles—a rope that 
stands the wear and tear of hard ser- 
vice—in other words— 
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PITTSBURGH. 
For Quick 
Sale 


ig 





We will make special 
inducements on 


300,000 Feet 


4-4 Sound Wormy 


White Oak 


Prompt attention given inquiries. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














TIMBER 
TIES 


LET us 
QUOTE You 
PRICES 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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IDAHO 
White Pine Specials 


1x12 No. 1 Common. 
1x12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4°° 5-4’ 6-4” 8-4”’ D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices For 30 Days. 
Wm. Schuette & Co.., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce, 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


wm: gg PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 








ses 


North Carolina Pine 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
i and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 























Saw Mills Designed and Built 


Plans and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials, 


2:2, Washington, D.C. 


C. M. STEINMET 

















THE COAL TRADE | 





Rarely has the western coal trade been in a position of 
greater uncertainty, in regard to prospeetive prices and 
to the volume of trade, than it is now, as 1913 is gasp- 
ing its final breath and as the jovial New Year with its 
tantalizing mysteries is ascending the throne of destiny. 
The weather has been more propitious this week for the 
shipper but the coal trade is in that state when more 
than one gust of winter is essential to startle the buyers 
into activity. 

There is turmoil in prices. Prominent shippers of 
western and eastern products holding advanced position 
are quoting prime southern Illinois 6-inch lump at $2 
and others are holding at $1.75 for a like grade at some 
adjoining mine. Still other shippers are quoting prices 
almost unbelievably low. Prominent shippers of Hock- 
ing Valley coal quote $2 mines, but the wise buyer, in a 
prolific market like that at Chicago, grows merry when 
such a staid, icy quotation is mentioned. He knows bet- 
ter, he says, for has he not just bought a bunch of cars 
at—well, naming a figure not on speaking terms with 
the other. The generality of West Virginia smokeless 
producers, who sell their output largely on annual con- 
tract, are, it is said, adhering religiously to circular quo 
tations. 

If there is any change the two extremes are getting 
farther and farther apart. Were the immediate future 
market in any way assured, either toward strength or 
weakness, this wide irregularity would not exist. The 
trouble is that the doctors can not agree as to what will 
happen. The general tendencies toward a quiet and 
weak market have been in progress for many weeks, so 
that every coal shipper is aware of them. The prudent 
among them have trimmed their commercial sails aeccord- 
ingly. Those in whom the gambling instinct waxes 
strong are allured by the gains they foresee, should the 


weather turn cold and stay cold. They try to argue 
themselves into belief that sustained severe tempera- 


tures are almost sure. Accordingly some coal that is not 
wanted just now keeps slipping out from the mines on 
its way toward no man knows what. On the whole the 
excess tonnage of coal on track is believed to be cleaned 
up better than it was a week ago. But there has not 
been that radical suspension of shipment, which, if 
adopted, would speedily put the market on a firmer basis. 
Considering the rather meager stocks of coal that are 





supposed to exist in the bins of the householders there 
is little doubt that were a protracted cold spell to come, 
as it did two years ago at about this time, the coal mar 
ket would show great strength within two weeks. Many 
of the producers are running their mines on slow time 
and are not disposed to accelerate the speed until there 


is an adequate basis for the change. The gambling 
element among them is not especially strong from th 


total tonnage standpoint, 

Even screenings market has taken on a more uncertain 
tone, not that it is distinctly weaker, but that there are 
conflicting currents. Sagacious buying is evidenced by 
some of the larger consumers, the recently developed 
strength in the fine coals having aroused them to thi 
display of greater activity. The displacement of steam 
power by the Keokuk water power is the reputed caus 
ot a slump in prices of screenings at points acessible t 
that new claimant for power recognition, that detracting 
influence upon coal reacting from one district to anothe 
in gradually lessening extent. 

The general attitude of the buyer of domestic coal 


seems not to have been modified during the last few 
days. Purchases are limited to the car or cars that ar 


needed at once. The salesman of the hard-put shipper 
has disseminated far and wide some knowledge of the 
accrued demurrage charges to coal here and there, for 
he has been seeking buyers, and the average merchant, 
with attractive bargains thus thrust at him, is usually 
not greedy to increase his holdings. A few straggling 
voluntary mail orders have been reaching wholesalers, in 
dicating that the tonnage moving from merchants’ yards 
to users’ bins is considerable. 

Nor has the coal been moving with special celerity 
from upper lake ports to the interior. Most docks are 
well stocked, and if the dock interests generally had 
hoped to have the docks cleaned up by spring, that pros 
pect has temporarily faded. However there is the possi 
bility of labor troubles in the spring, in which event the 
tonnage then remaining on docks might prove a valuable 
possession. One western operator ventures the opinion 
that there will be a suspension of at least a month in 
the western mines, beginning April 1. Soon after the 
new year opens negotiations looking toward a wage con 
ference are due to begin. There is little life to the west 
ern anthracite trade. 





SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








As is usual the week between Christmas and New Years 
was an extremely quiet one in the sash, door and mill- 
work trade. There have been no shipments of, carlots of 
moment and few shipments of mixed cars. However, 
there is nothing on the horizon that should stop a normal 
output of and millwork. The weather has 
been so mild this winter that building has gone forward 
uninterruptedly and the building situation in most of 
the larger cities is so encouraging that the factories 
should start the new year with a steady volume of busi- 
ness. To supplement this demand the stocks in retail 
hands are so low that it is believed a most active spring 
demand will come for all classes of material. To meet 
this demand manufacturers have sufficient stocks avail- 
able in factory warehouses, notwithstanding the fact that 
the movement from the factories has been fairly steady 
all through the year. 

The results of 1913 have not as yet been fully sum- 
marized in detail, but it will probably be found from 
the sash and door trade viewpoint that the year just 
closed was on the whole a profitable one. At the be- 
ginning of the year values were rather low. Doors were 
sold at 76 percent for carlots, and at 71 for less than 
earlots; glazed sash at 83 for carlots and 79 percent dis- 
count for less than carlots. About March 1 the prices 
gradually became firmer and resulted in door prices of 
78 percent for carlots and 72 for less than carlots; glazed 
sash at 84 for carlots and 81 percent discount for less 
than ecarlots. There were some breaks in prices during 
the year, but not until December did the prices take any- 
thing like a general tumble—going off two points. The 
Mississippi Valley and Wisconsin Valley mills have no 
particular fault to find with the year’s trade. There 
was some difficulty of course to keep the order files filled, 
but the business done averaged up well with the volume of 
business in preceding years. On the Pacific coast the fir 
doors did well early in the year, but they weakened 
gradually until now prices are reported as most unsatis- 
factory. However, the manufacturers are restricting 
their output during the holiday season and the outturn 
will be exceedingly light, many of the factories having 
closed down for two weeks. 


sash, doors 


In Chicago the trade has no particular complaint to 
find with the volume of business being done. While the 
demand is not so insistent or large as it was in the early 
part of the year, jobbers report a seasonable business. 

The rush of fall and early winter cleared up, the Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul factories are down now to the mid- 
winter basis and have curtailed their production. There 
has been little country demand of late and city builders’ 
wants have been largely taken care of. The outlook for 
spring trade is good, but that is rather remote as yet. 
Prices are not showing any particular fluctuation. 

The door mills at Buffalo, N. Y., are doing little this 
week and a number of them are closed down for repairs 
and inventory, as is common at this time of year. Work 
will not be resumed until the middle of next week. There 
is not much demand for doors at present and mills have 


not lately been running so actively as a number of weeks 
previous. The weather has been stormy and 
work has been on a small scale. 

The Baltimore sash, 
state of quiescence now 


building 


door and 
that 


blind trade is in a 
the holiday season is 


on, and construction work is more or less interfered 
with. None of the plants is being pressed for delivery, 
and in various instances factories have followed the 


general example of letting their forces take a short 
vacation. Here and there, however, are also plants 
with orders enough to keep them going, and in such 
instances, operations have been carried on practically 
all the time. The sash, door and blind trade is in a 
fairly good condition, and can regard the new year 
with a feeling of hopefulness, the chances being alto 
gether in the direction of improvement. It is likely 
that 1914 will bring out a larger volume of business 
than was developed in 1913. 

The rather heavy demand of last week at Cincinnati 
was due largely to the increasing cold weather, builders 
being eager to get lately started homes under ‘cover. The 
nearness of the closing of the building season is check- 
ing new orders, but mills will be busy for some weeks 
in supplying principally interior finish. 

The sash and door industry at St. Louis has been fairly 
good during the last twelve months, according to the view 
of a majority of those engaged in the sash and door 
business. The volume of business has been fully as large, 
if not larger than during 1912 and a good trade is 
looked for during 1914. 

Sash and door dealers at Kansas City report that there 
is hardly as much tendency among the yards this season 
to buy straight ears of stock doors as has been the case 
in former years and the buying in that respect un 
doubtedly will be somewhat limited the next two months, 
as compared with other years. It has been quite com 
mon for line yards to buy perhaps 30 to 40 cars on this 
market and ship them to various points for distribution, 
but this year there appears to be more tendency to get 


the supplies from jobbing houses. 
The fir door market continues weak, according to 


Tacoma (Wash.) manufacturers. There has been some 
increase in inquiries in some quarters and prices may ad- 
vance a point after the turn of the year. Prices just 
now are very unsatisfactory and about 30 percent below 
normal, equal to $300 on a ear of doors. 

The sash and millwork conditions at San Francisco 
are about normal for this season of year, when com 
paratively little is doing at most of the plants. — Door 
manufacturing in the outlying districts is continuing 
at a moderate rate of production. 

Window glass demand last week was more active than 
the two preceding weeks and indications point to a brisk 
business for the beginning of January. Manufacturers 
are holding out for their prices and stocks should be well 
taken care of if there is anything like a usual demand 
during February. 
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Open for Experiences, 
Ideas, Questions 
and Opinions 





QUERY AND COMMENT “wis: 








Saving Time in Inventory Extensions. 

As we are approaching our annual inventory we would 
like to get hold of something that would help in the work 
of inventorying the yard. When we come to a lumber pile 
we usually estimate the number of board feet in each tier 
and count the number of tiers, multiplying these together. 
We have thought of getting up a typewritten book which 
would show results for the year arranged for the usual num 
ber of tiers and quantities, in each tier; but as we would 
like to use such a book at some of our branch yards also, 
we wish to inquire if there is anything of the sort printed. 

[This inquiry comes from a hardwood mill concern and 
hardwood lumber is largely piled mixed widths and esti- 
mated by board feet. Suppose a pile has 41 tiers and is 
estimated at 142 board feet to each tier. Turning to the 
$41 table of the ‘‘Lumbermen’s Actuary’’ opposite 142 
you will read the amount $5.82. Read this as 5,820 you 
have the number of board feet in that pile to the nearest 
tens of feet, the exact quantity being 5,822. If a pile 
has 41% tiers on it, there being a broken tier on top, 
take the table for $41.50. If only 4 of the top tier is 
gone, take the table for $41.75. This use of the 
‘*Actuary’’ will save a great deal of time in making 
inventory extensions.—EDITOoR. | 





About Fir Silo Stock. 

Kindly advise which stock is preferable for silo purposes: 
green, kiln-dried or air-dried Oregon fir. 

[| This inquiry comes from a Missouri retail yard. Prae- 
tically all fir silo stock is air dried, not because it is 
better than kiln dried but because it suits the conveni- 
ence of the manufacturer. Most Pacific coast mills have 
dry kiln capacity sufficient only for product of approxi- 
mately inch thickness and the kiln drying of thick prod- 
uct such as silo stock and the handling of such long 
lengths through the kilns offer certain mechanical diffi- 
culties and make air-drying preferable. From the stand- 
point of the consumer there is probably no good reason 
for preferring air-dried stock to kiln-dried. There still 
exists in some quarters a preference for air-dried stock, 
which hasn’t a good foundation when kiln drying is 
properly done, as is now almost universally accomplished. 

Probably no one in the middle United States at least 
a had an opportunity to try green fir staves for silo 
building, and that proposition is therefore a theoretical 
one; the freight rate would be prohibitive. A silo built 
of green staves and promptly filled would season gradu- 
ally and with no opportunity, of course, for warping; but 
such a silo would need frequent attention to the hoops 
until the green wood had reached its normal average con- 
dition.—Ep17or. } 





More About Wall Board. 


We do not recommend the application of wall board with- 
out the panel or decorative strips, nor do we think that any 
manufacturer can conscientiously do so. We frankly say 
that ail wall boards are liable to expand or contract more 
or less according to the amount of moisture in the board at 
the time of application. ‘This, you will agree, is a_per- 
fectly logical position to take, for wall board is made of 
wood fiber and consequently has much the same physical 
character. If the board takes on moisture, the fibers must 
expand and vice versa. We endeavor to minimize this ex- 
pansion and contraction in the manufacture of our board 
by kiln curing every panel very carefully and then imme- 
diately impregnating it with oils and gums to fill the sur- 
face and resist the penetration of dampness and water. We 
do not claim an absolutely impervious board but we do 
say that ordinary leaks and dampness will not penetrate it. 
In saying this, we realize that some manufacturers of wall 
board claim that their board can be applied without deco- 
rative strips and even papered over with absolute satisfac- 
tion. Without reflecting on the good faith of these com- 
petitors we believe you will find on investigation that a 
large percentage of such installations are unsatisfactory 
and that the board in many cases cracks the wall paper 
applied to it. This may be the fault of the wall board or 
it may not. It some cases it is due to the wall board con- 
taining excessive moisture when applied and later contract- 
ing. due to the elimination of moisture, thus causing the 
inelastic paper to break. Or, the break may be caused by 
the settling of the building or the contraction or expansion 
of the timbers used in the construction of the building, con- 
ditions which, we grant, are beyond the power of the wall 
board manutacturer. Yet, in cases of dissatisfaction he is 
always blamed for the board causing the paper to crack or 
break. 

In order to be absolutely safe, therefore, we frankly ad- 
vise the use of panel strips and as plainly as possible warn 
the buyers against the use of wall paper, since its use is 
not satisfactory in all cases. Our idea in doing this is to 
minimize the number of complaints rather than to offer a 
possible opportunity for some buyer to say that wall board 
was not satisfactory, owing to the fact that it caused the 
paper to crack. We have taken this position at a loss of 
considerable business in some instances, but believe that our 
position will be ultimately taken by other manufacturers 
of wall board since several already have swung into line 
behind us in advising against the use of wall paper. 

We have answered your request frankly because we be- 
lieve that the selling of wali board ought to be put on a 
fast and solid basis and there has been too much “blue sky” 
in the past regarding it and its uses. In all of our liter- 
ature we have endeavored to eliminate exaggeration or im- 
possible claim and to put our product before the public 
on an absolutely truthful basis. 


[The above very straight- 
forward letter was brought 
out from a manufacturer of 
such boards in response to 
a recent inquiry discussed 
in this department for use 
of such board as a substi- 
tute for plaster; in which 
the statement was made 
that some manufacturers 
claimed there was no need for covering the joints with 
strips where their product was used. Inability to use wall 
paper is not itself a serious drawback, inasmuch as wall 
coverings of this sort have long been condemned by 
medical authorities as insanitary and wall finishes ap- 
plied direct to the wall are now much more in vogue. 


The necessity of using covering strips upon joints, thus 
requiring a panel effect upon the wall, is in some cases 
more serious, although often this treatment of the wall 
in the many variations possible harmonize well with the 
other features of the apartment and the taste of the 
owner. As this writer says, wall board being constructed 
of wood fiber must be subject to swelling and shrinking 
with any change in the moisture of the ‘fibers, but to a 
smaller extent this oceurs also with changes in tempera- 
ture.—Ep1ror. ] 





Planning a New Lumber Shed. 

_We contemplate building a shed 56 x 140 in the spring 
With a 20-foot driveway cemented. Of course this will be 
an inclosed double deck shed. Having ample piling room we 
do not consider that end piling would be to our advantage. 
Would appreciate it very much to get your ideas on the 
matter; ulso any suggestions that you might offer in the 
Way of arrangement, kind of material to use in construc- 
tion, and any uptodate devices to install you have in mind. 
be have Met L. Saley’s work on “Lumber Shed Construc- 

on, 

[The foregoing inquiry comes from an enterprising 
fowa concern. ‘‘Lumber Shed Construction’’ is still a 
standard book on its subject and many of the larger 
sheds built today follow very closely the plans and 
ideas therein published. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has in hand plans of the new shed of the Charles Har- 
baugh Lumber Company at Fox Lake, IIl., kindly loaned 
by Mr. Harbaugh, and expects to review in an early 
issue the construction of this shed with sectional en- 
gravings. The idea is largely borrowed from ‘‘Shed 
Construction’? but Mr. Harbaugh made some changes 
and improvements of interest. This article will be of 
interest to the inquirer when published. 

One suggestion, borrowed from the big shed of Wirt 
M. Hazen, of Three Rivers, Mich., is to place the bin 
posts on 9-foot centers. This allows dividing each bin 
if desired into two bins, each fully 4 feet wide, in which 
ordinary 4-foot lath are available as cross sticks, 

Another thing to provide for in arranging a new shed 
is the duplicate bin system. If an 8-foot bin is to be 
devoted say, to flooring of a certain kind and length, 
pile with division through the center and then use one 
half all the way down before beginning on the other. 
New stock received can then be piled on the empty side 
and the old stock all used up before the new is com- 
menced on. It often happens in lumber yard practice 
that stock in the bottom of a pile or bin remains there 
a long while through successive fillings and partial 
emptyings, with consequent depreciation. 

Even though the end piling of lumber is not adopted, 
the molding rack should undoubtedly be arranged this 
way, as it seems to be giving excellent satisfaction to 
all who have adopted it.—EbITor. ] 





PORTABLE SAWMILL WITH EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES. 


With the picking up and utilizing of many wood 
lots and other small tracts of timber has come a de- 
mand for a high type of portable sawmill. Though 
these tracts often are so small and remote as to pre- 
clude the erection of large sawmill plants, they never- 
theless contain some of the choicest timber, especially 
hardwoods, to be found. Consequently the portable 
mill that is used in eutting this timber must be 
capable of doing as accurate and uniform cutting 
as the big permanent mill. 

It was to meet precisely this demand for an ac- 
curate-cutting and thoroughly reliable machine that 
the Ireland Machine & Foundry Company, of Norwich, 
N. Y., placed on the market its improved portable 
sawmill, 

This machine embodies many unique and exclusive 
advantages that in the manufacturer’s opinion war- 
rant the claim that it is ‘‘at the head of the class of 
portable sawmills.’? Among the features on which 
this claim is based are its improved variable feed, 
which gives the carriage nearly the lightness of the 
steam feed; the power set, which relieves the sawyer 
of much hard work; the taper set, by means of which 
the most crooked and tapering logs are easily and 
quickly aligned with the saw without the sawyer’s 
leaving his position; the improved quicksetting dogs 
which ean not loosen; and the ease and quickness of 
setting up the mill. 

Other details of construction which insure dura- 
bility, lessen the likelihood of breakage, and assure 
uniformity of output, thus increasing the efficiency of 
the mill to a very high point, will be made clear by 
the manufacturer on request. [ Advertisement. ] 










IRELAND IMPROVED PORTABLE SAWMILL 


YOU WILL DO 
BETTER IN 
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Mill Men Attention 








We are in the market for a large quantity | of 6 in. No. 2 
ian ok’ 











S2S CM. Send quotations to us for i 
We wish to move 4-4 B and Better Finish. 
Also 1x8, 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap. 
Graft master S Heh, 
POPLAR CYPRESS 
HEMLOCK & HAROWOODS 
WHOLESALE a 
& t. ] 
The Collier - Barnett Co. 
Wholesale-Manufacturers 
HIGH GRADE 
Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 





We want your orders, 
Car Lots or Less. 


TOLEDO, OHIO } 
® 








The Goodsell Mfg. Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Wholesalers to the Trade Only. 


Doors Send for 
Glaned flesh 26) 


Interior Trim 


Dealers’ Price Guide 


Prompt. Service—Our Specialty. 








F. W. Duttweiler Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


Idaho White Pine 
California Redwood 
Lath and Shingles 


824-826 Spitzer Bldg.,. TOLEDO, OHIO, 


Yellow Pine 
Hemlock 
Poplar 
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C. A. Mauk Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


PACIFIC COAST FOREST PRODUCIS 


Yellow Pine, Hemlock 
Red Cedar Shingles, Red Cedar Bevel Siding 





Shipped in Straight or Mixed Car Loads from Toledo Storage 
TOLEDO, OHIO. SEATTLE, WASH. 
e @ 
2 ® 
The Gotshall Mfg. Co. 


( Main Office, TOLEDO, OHIO ) 


Oak, Ash, Hickory, Elm, Maple, Etc. 
Lumber, Timbers, Piling. 


MILLS. 

We manufacture and sell Toledo, Ohio—Band 

our own stock exclusively. yey ; we Circul 
rchbo io—Circular 

Write us for stock list. Wihiisdee, Okie 
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Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. Wewant 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Blidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE:— 18 Broadway. 








LEWIS DILL & COo., Baltimore, Md. 


— WHOLESALE 


KILN DRIED NORTH 
craw YELLOW PINE 
LONG LEAF 











Wheel 


Press 





Much less expensive than you think. Write for catalogue. 


E. R.CALDWELL &CO., Bradford, Pa. 
NEW YORK . 
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We want good mill connections and wani 
to hear from the man who wants 
good selling connections. 


No.1, No.2, No.3 and No.4 
Flooring and Edge Wanted 





The A. Sherman Lumber 


Company 
POTSDAM, N. Y. 


1 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 














White Pine 


: Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


: BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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Special Attention Given to Prompt Shipments of Mixed Cars. 


The Eastern Lumber Co., ilonainiesiiindal ¥. 


Est. 1886 Leia a 





cae —— at 
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The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co. 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N, Y. : he 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES AND BEVEL SIDING 


TRANSFER BRAND Extra Clears 
100% clear,90° vertical grain plump 5 to 2"(10" bunches )No Sap, parallel edges 











A BIG COMPANY’S ANNUAL ROUNDUP. 


Lumbermen Associates Exemplify Philosophy, Optimism and Loyalty — Em- 
ployers and Employed in eseptet Expressions at a Festal Dinner. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 29.—Sam H. 


annual round-up last Saturday evening of 


officials, department heads and employees, 


Fullerton, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, at the 





Officials, 
estimators, 
the company’s rocked the 
hinted at the 


probable action of his company as a result of the recent the latter 


deeree of the Missouri supreme court when he stated 
in his address of welcome that ‘‘It may be that our 
flag will not fly from the great State of Missouri, but 
from some other commonwealth, whose people I know will 
welcome us, and encourage us, and be benefited by our 


presence among them.’’ There was no t 


ness in Mr. Fullerton’s remarks, only a plainly marked 
an overwhelming injustice had been done to 


regret that 





R. W. FULLERTON, 
Secretary. 





WILLIAM HESS, iC. Te 
Assistant Treasurer. 





GEORGE REEVES, L. 
Manager Traffic Department. 


a great industry by the highest judiciary 
of the State. Mr. Fullerton could not re- 
frain, however, from saying, further, that 
‘We are not without honor save in our 
own State of Missouri.’’ The supreme 
court of Missouri three days before this 
utterance had found the Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Company guilty of conspiring 
against trade, in the celebrated yellow 
pine ouster case, and it was fined some- 
thing like $110,000 and ordered to leave 
the State. From Mr, Fullerton’s remarks 
to his co-workers it was clear that he did 
not in the least look with disfavor upon 
the removal of his company from the 
State of Missouri, that had hung such an 
undesirable gift in his Christmas stock- 
ing. His remarks were cheered to the 
echo by the three score-odd men assembled 
around the banquet board. 


Assistant Secretary. 


Manager 


enlivening 


inge of bitter- as follows: 


S. H. FULLERTON, 
President. 


ROBINSON, 


Vv. GRAHAM, 
West Coast Office. 


B. H. LOWE, 
Manager Accounting Dept. 


department heads, mill managers, 
branch office managers and salesmen fairly 
Missouri Athletic Club to its foundations 


with cheers for the ‘‘ Big Boss,’’ Mr. 


while dinner 
the repast Mr. 


It affords me 


J. E. COOL, 


Manager Retail Department 





timber 


Fullerton, when 
them be seated and enjoy the feast 


that had been prepared for them. Mr, Fullerton beamed 
his pleasure at the demonstration. 


An orchestra played 
interspersed with old time ballads, 


was being served. At the conclusion of 
Fullerton arose and greeted his family 


t great pleasure and satisfaction to be here 
tonight, surrounded by so many of my fellow employees, 


a 


FRANK GOEPEL, 
Treasurer. 


L. E. CORNELIUS, H. M. WILLHITE, 
Manager Cypress Dept. 


Manager Yellow Pine Dept 


A. M. HOUSTON, 
General Auditor. 


each, as I well know, putting forth his best 
efforts to build up and maintain and ad 
vance the interests and reputation of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company as the 
foremost institution in the country engaged 
in the manufacture and distribution of for- 
est products. We have with us tonight some 
of our associates who, with myself, became 
connected with this company forty years 
ago, and who have watched it grow from 
a small retail yard to its present command 
ing position in the lumber industry. I fully 
realize that this could not have been ac- 
complished except through the undivided 
efforts, loyalty and energy of the men who 
have been associated with me in the man- 
agement of its affairs. 

The year 1913 is drawing to a close and 
we meet here tonight for the purpose of 
jiaying plans for the coming year, which we 
hope to make the banner year in our his- 
tory. It may be that our flag will not fly 
from the great State of Missouri, but from 
some other commonwealth whose people I 
know will welcome and encourage us and 
who will be benefited by our presence 
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amongst them. We are not without honor save in our own 
state of Missouri. However, little discouragements like 
this will not impede our progress or dampen our ardor, 
und we will enter the new year pursuing the same high 
suundards that have guided us in the past, prepared to 
oifer our patrons better and prompter service than ever be- 
tore. 1 wish you a happy and prosperous New Year, 

Another thunderous burst of applause greeted this ad- 
dress of welcome. From that moment forth, H. M. 
Willhite, manager of the yellow pine department, who 
ted as toastmaster, took charge of the affairs of the 
evening and called upon several of the big family for re- 
marks, thus skilfully drawing trade expressions from 
men representing every branch of the company’s busi- 
ess. From these expressions it was shown that the year 
just closing, while it had not been a good one in a: busi- 
ness Way, Was not as bad as it has been painted. The 
volume of business had held its own pretty well through 
arious vicissitudes of fate, but prices were off all year. 
‘The speakers were a unit in the belief that 1914 will not 
ouly be a big but probably a banner year. It was 
this spirit that the men took away from the meeting with 
them, each imbued with a spirit of optimism and all pre- 
pared to go forth and preach this doctrine throughout 
the land next year. 

Before the serious work of the evening began, Toast- 
master Willhite announced that the ‘‘Kansas City 
iuneh’’ for the last week or so had been practicing a 
little song which, he said, was particularly symbolic of 
the lumber business this year. Thus introduced, the dele- 
gation from across the State arose and sang: 


The Jones boys built a big saw mill 
And —————- 

They built it on the side of a hill 

They worked all night 
And ————— 

They worked all day 


ut - 
Throughout could not make the d thing pay. 


Throughout the evening many references were made 
directly and indirectly to the decree of the Missouri su- 
preme court in the yellow pine ouster case. Some of 
these were facetious, others serious, and many sad, Mr. 
lullerton took the initiative by reading his brief address 
from manuscript, saying that in the light of recent de- 
velopments he had deemed it wise to submit to a lawyer 
anything he proposed to say, a remark which caused a 
ripple of laughter to run around the tables. 

Frank Goepel, treasurer of the company, and the 
‘*Grand Old Man’? of the St. Louis lumber trade, was 
introduced as the ‘‘Prince of Pilsen’’ by Mr. Willhite. 
Mr. Goepel, who is regarded by every person connected 
with the company in the light of a father, said that he 
had a pretty neat little speech prepared, but that the 
supreme court decree in the lumber ‘‘trust’’ case had 
knocked him speechless. He begged off from making 
any extended remarks, declaring, however, that all signs 
now point to the biggest year ever known in the lumber 
business. He spoke encouragingly to the young men who 
had entered the company’s employ, stating that the 
business needs young men. 

Asserting that speculation is a factor in all human 
affairs, Robert Fullerton, of Des Moines, Ia., who spoke 
on the subject, ‘‘The Lottery of Life,’’ declared that 
the speculative instinet has been inherent in the human 
family from the earliest dawn of history. Beginning 
with Adam in the Garden of Eden, Mr. Fullerton traced 
speculation to the aets of Adam and Eve, to the Bible, 
to St. Matthews’ report of the crucifixion, and to Colum- 
hus who, he said, ‘‘ was willing to stake his last doubloon 
and the chance of losing his life in navigating unknown 
seas in the hope of discovering a new world.’’ 

Every occupation and every industry, he said, runs the 
gauntlet of chance; travelers by land or sea, the coal 
miner and the farmer taking chances daily. The mer- 
chant, sanguine of success, starts a new business, while 
the statistics of Dun’s and Bradstreets’ reveal his chances 
of failure as five to one. 

In the learned professions, he said, there is an element 
of chanee, including the doctors, lawyers and even judi- 
ciary decisions; the latter, he declared, are not always 
determined by the rule of reason. The banker takes 
chances in loaning other people’s deposits, and the 
speaker said that even matrimonial partnerships are more 
or less speculative. Aviation and politics each have an 
element of chance, and last, but not least, Mr. Fullerton 
called attention to the fact that ‘‘legislation wabbles on 
speculation. ’’ 

‘Congress wiped out the Louisiana lottery as illegal 
and criminal,’’ he declared, ‘‘ but persists in disposing of 
the public lands by inviting the home seeker,to take the 
gambler’s chance in drawing the lucky number in Uncle 
Sam’s public land lotteries. * * * The ‘business of 
the country is wearying of the ignorant attacks of the 
demagogue and muckraker and longs for their commercial 
operations to be judged by a jury of their peers.’’ 

‘*Our Own Bob’’ Fullerton, secretary of the company, 
reviewed the work of the year in brief, stating that from 
i wholesale point of view the business was very satis- 
factory. He referred to the recent supreme court decree 
hy stating that ‘‘ Hereafter we may not have the whole 
of the country to sell in, therefore it behooves us all to 
double our efforts in the territory now left to us.’’ 

J. H. (‘Home Run’’) Johnson, dean of the millmen, 
injected a sober note in the gathering by telling of the 
vicissitudes of the sawmill business and declaring that 
the millman must get more money for his lumber. Op- 
erating expenses, he said, have been going up and the 
price of lumber has been going down. The year has been 
exceptionally bad in his territory, due to unprecedented 
rains. 

H. E. Linnman told how the volume of business in his 
department had increased this year. J. W. Rogers, of 
Pittsburgh, said that the iron and steel men are predict- 
ing a good year ahead, hence he feels that 1914 will be 
better than 1913 in the lumber trade. 


8. B. Stanbury, of Cincinnati, Ohio, read an interest- 
ing and forceful paper on salesmanship. He spoke 
of the benefits that accrue from gatherings of this sort, 
in that they promote a closer relationship between 
salesmen and sales managers. The achievement of sue- 
cess and big business, he said, is founded almost en- 
tirely upon progressive ideas. ‘To lead, one must be pro- 
gressive, and to be progressive means success in forging 
ahead in whatever line one may engage. Mr. Stanbury 
said that the company in Kansas City is laying the foun- 
dation of a big shingle business. There are two kinds of 
men in the world—those who can, and those who can’t. 
The men who can are trained. Those who can’t are not. 
Mr. Stanbury told of the lumber business during the last 
year. He said that in his opinion the passage of the 
currency bill will lead to an era of unprecedented pros- 
perity. In conclusion he proposed the following toast: 
Here’s to the management who invites us here, 
Here’s to our co-workers all assembled so near, 
May we all turn a new leaf and get into the game, 
Realizing that the C. L. & C. Co. carries more than a name. 
W. L. Henry told his comrades not to be pessimistic 
and charged them to work for better prices next year. 
LL. E. Cornelius said that 1913 was the best the cypress 
department ever had. §. B. Stanbery said that the out- 
look for next year is good. J. F. Stunkle, manager of 
the mill at Lumberton, Miss., said that he was much im- 


pressed with the organization of the Chicago Lumber & - 


Coal Company. C. F. Fleishal, of Shamrock, La., was 
pleased to note so much optimism among the men. J. F. 
Meeks, of Dubach, La., spoke encouragingly of the fu- 
ture. T. Field, of Hope, Ark., was certain of a good 
year. ‘‘Sunny Jim’’ Jamison, of Warren, Ark., who 
conceded better grades to no man—not even ‘‘ Home 
Run’’ Johnson—promised to keep his grades up and his 
shipments prompt as usual. T. W. Sanford, of Kansas 
City, urged progressive ideas in business and spoke about 
the growing shingle business. He predicted an era of 
prosperity ahead. KE. A. Horr spoke of the loyalty ex- 
isting among the men of the company. J. L. Reeves, 
the company’s timber estimator, told of one acre of land 
in Louisiana that has 165 trees on it, running 201,000 
feet of lumber. An optimistic talk was made by J. C. 
Edmonds. C. L. Crawford, of Cheneyville, La., wanted 
to see the company buy more cypress. (. J. Miniger 
promised his best efforts in Iowa next year. George 
Reeves, traffic manager, told about the workings of his 
department and asked the salesmen to work closely with 
him. W. O. Shankle, of Fulton, Ky., said that he ex- 
pects to sell as much lumber in six months next year as 
he sold all this year. Robert Fullerton, jr., who has 
wisely taken to farming in Canada, said that he had 
promised to represent the company in jail if need be, 
which remark provoked much mirth. 

L. V. Graham gave his views of ‘‘Suecessful Sales- 
manship,’’ one of the fundamental qualities of which, he 
said, is tact. He defined tact as ‘‘peculiar skill or 
adroitness in doing or saying exactly that which is re- 
quired by or is suited to the circumstances; nice percep- 
tion or discernment,’’ and said that he found on the 
same page of the dictionary with the word ‘‘tact,’’ the 
word ‘‘tadpole,’’ defined as ‘‘the toad that seems all 
head.’’ 

Mr. Graham told of a salesman who, on a recent visit 
to his office, launched into a lengthy eulogy of his firm 
and its greatness and magnificence, mentioning both do- 
mestic and foreign branch offices and belittling his com- 
petitors, yet when called upon for some of the commodity 
he professed to be selling had to refer to his memoran- 
dum book for prices and interview the railway agent be- 
fore he could tell the freight rate from his headquarters 
to Mr. Graham’s town. 

As a contrast, Mr. Graham told of another salesman 
who did not talk about his competitors or talk about the 
size of his firm, but was full of information relating to 
his wares and could answer quickly and clearly any ques- 
tion asked him. Mr. Graham said the inference in the 
definition of a tadpole with reference to the former sales- 
man referred to is obvious. 

‘*Knowledge of the things he is selling makes a sales- 
man confident,’’ he declared, ‘‘and confidence, properly 
supported, wins the respect of customers and goes a long 
way toward securing business.’’ 


Those Attending. 
The following are of St. Louis: 


S. H. Fullerton H. E. Linneman 
I, Goepel L. E. Cornelius 
R. W. Fullerton S. B. Fullerton 
C. W. Reighard Elmo Heitert 

J. E. Cool H. M. Willhite 
William Hess Cc. W. Humes 

A. C. Johanningmeyer H. F. Binder 

B. H. Lowe W. G. Schierman 
A. M. Houston H. L. McKee 

B. H. Robbe 3. W. Peabody 
George Reeves Cc. W. Severns 
J.C. Anthoni L. W. Bonnell 

C. L. Robinson H. E. Broemmelsiek 


Those who came from out of town are: 


K. M. Gaiennie, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

R. E. Woodard, Kansas City, Mo. 
S. B. Stanbury, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Robert Fullerton, Des Moines, Iowa. 
L. V. Graham, Kansas City, Mo. 

T. W. Sanford, Kansas City, Mo. 

C. I. Miniger, Kansas City, Mo. _ 
John C. Edmonds, Wheeling, W. Va. 
J. F. Stunkel, Lumberton, Miss. 

Cc. L. Crawford, Cheneyville, La. 

D. W. Paxton, Kansas City, Mo. 
Robt. Fullerton, jr., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Albert Fullerton, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Cc. M. Smalley, Chicago, Il. T. Feild, Hope, Ark. 

H. D. Welch, Chicago, Ill. J. L. Jamison, Warren, Ark. 
G. BE. Kietzer, Chicago, Ill. J. F. Meeks, Dubach, La. 

Ed. Held, Waterloo, Iowa. Cc. F. Fleishel, Shamrock, La. 
C. E. Lemons, Moberly, Mo. J. H. Johnson, Stables. 

W. T. Hicks, Detroit, Mich. J. L. Reeves, Leesville, La. 

J. E. Schwarz, LaSalle, Ill. J. W. Rogers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. L. Henry, St. Louis, Mo. T. F. Johnson, Mt. Vernon, Ill. 
C. S. Bell, Indianapolis, Ind. John C. Smith, Louisville, Ky. 
W. O. Shankle, Fulton, Ky. Rd. A. Horr, Kansas City, Mo. 
F. A. Darrow, Denver, Colo. EE. L. Evans, Kansas City, Mo. 


PHILADELPHIA 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE“ 


Rough and Dressed 


YELLOW PINE 


Bill Stuff and Flooring 
Hallowell & Souder, piptiaciern Bide, 




















Spruce and Hemlock 

White Pine—Cypress _ 
Long and Short Leaf 
YELLOW PINE 


THOS. E. COALE LUMBER COMPANY 


Franklin Bank Building, donaiaiiiame PA. 














White Pine Pre er Variety. 


Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the ‘Maraschino’’ variety; that we 
should tell the trade that No. 1 Barn runs 50% dressing and the 
No. 2 Barn runs 50% No. 1 Barn. 

Does this interest you? Will you write us and say ‘‘show me’’? 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











il te, 
S. B. DILL LUMBER COMPANY 
Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 
N. C. Pine Spruce 
Yellow Pine Hemlock 
White Pine Cypress 

















Wholesale Dealers in 


LUMBER 


Cross Ties, Piling 
Telegraph Poles 


S. P. Bowers Co. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE BUILDING 


jue N. Broad St., Philadelphia. 











| — 


W. VA. SPRUCE i#0 HARDWOODS | 








William Whitmer & Sons, 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Bldg,, PHILADELPHIA. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK. 


LONG and SHORTLEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 





United States Spruce Lumber Co. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills: - . 








MARION, VA. 





Laurel River Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


JENNINGSTON, : : WEST VIRGINIA 





Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co. 
Office:—SCRANTON, PA. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK AND 
HARDWOODS 


MILLS: — Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va 
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HARDWOODS 


Slight Stain No Defect 
In No. 1 Common Poplary 





But you would rather have every 
board nice and bright. 

It costs us 75 cents per M to keep 
our 58" Poplar bright. We could 
doit for 20 cents, but the cheaper 
process don’t get results. 

We want to please you. Are you 
getting the benefit of our efforts? 
Ask today. 


We are ready. 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GA. 


APrVyvovs 


7 wait 








r.. oY 


We Offer for Shipment during 


The Next 6 Months 


at the rate of a car or two per week, 


25 to 50 cars 
°. Ba58 
2 Common Gum ::« 
No. 2 Thick 





We are also in position to furnish for prompt ship- 
ment Ist and 2d and No. 1 


Common Red Gum 4-4 to 8-4. 


Your Inquiries Solicited. 


Miller LumberCompany 


Hardwood Lumber and Box Shooks 
i. MARIANNA, ARK. 








J 


OAK FLOORING | 


Kiln 











Matched 
End 


and 


Hollow 
Backed 











; WE HAVE THICK POPLAR } 


You can always get from us a choice supply of 
THICK YELLOW POPLAR (All Grades) 
We make this our specialty and carry a large stock of 


2)" and 3" Poplar 
We also have on hand a good supply of 
RED AND WHITE QUARTERED OAK 
Write us for Quotations. 


Faust Bros. Lumber Company 


PADUCAH, KENTUCKY. 

















G 10) IM SPECIALISTS 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 











SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 








AN OLD-FASHIONED TIN LUNCH PAIL. 


Promptly on the stroke of 7 an elderly gentleman with 
a grizzled beard and penetrating black eyes opens a door 
marked ‘‘private’’ in the general office building of one 
of the largest manufacturing plants in the United States 
and places an old-fashioned tin lunch pail on the table. 
Thus begins the day’s work for G. W. Wheland, presi- 
dent of the Wheland Company, of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
maker of the ‘‘ Chattanooga Line’’ of sawmill machinery. 
Mr. Wheland has come to his office with his tin lunch 
bucket every morning at 7 for the last fifty years. 

Only two things have changed during this half a een- 
tury of custom. Mr. Wheland’s business office has 
changed from a tiny room in a small foundry to a spa- 
cious room in an administration building that stands by 
itself, comfortably remote from the two big plants that 
now turn out the Wheland line of machinery. And in- 
stead of walking to work Mr. Wheland comes now in an 
automobile. But Mr. Wheland himself has not changed, 
save to turn grey with the march of time. His keen 
business sagacity has been sharpened by his half cen- 
tury’s experience. 

Mr. Wheland does his day’s work with the best of his 


men. Directly he has deposited his dinner pail on the 
table he goes to the plant and sees that the men take hol 
where they left off the night before. It is the manufac 
turing end of the business that appeals to him. His car 
is to see that every bit of machinery that goes out fron 
the factory with his name burned into it is a credit to 
the name it bears, a name that Mr. Wheland has made s 
power in the machinery world. He never quits work unti! 
the closing whistle blows and the men climb into their 
street clothes. Then he goes home secure in the know! 
edge that ‘‘something attempted, something done, ha 
earned a night’s repose.’’ 

It was as a soldier in the federal army that G, Wy, 
Wheland went into the South fifty years ago. What 
saw of the country during his tramp with the army ot 
invasion so appealed to him that when the war was ov 
he went back North, packed up his family and world! 
goods and went straight back South. He started a little 
machine shop at Athens, Tenn., and in 1886 organiz 
the Wheland Company at Chattanooga, which now elain 
to have the largest exclusive sawmill machinery man 
factory in the world. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS. 


A House With Three Bedrooms and Two Large Screened Porches for $2500 
— A Comfortable Low-Cost Home. 


The house plan published this week is a somewhat 
remarkable one in that it might be counted as con- 
taining nine rooms and bath and yet can be built for 
$2,500 according to the architect’s estimate. Of these 
**rooms,’’ however, two are screened porches, one upon 
either floor and both of ample size. The one off the 
dining room on the first floor overlooks the rear gar- 
den and side lawn and would make a delightful break- 
fast room. Of the other rooms on the second floor one 
is a large store room, 9 x 11 feet, tucked in beneath the 
roof. Of the three bed rooms one is downstairs. 

The kitchen arrangement will suit the housewives. 
The work-table and cupboards are arranged in a pantry 
conveniently close to the kitchen sink and also to the 
stove and dining room entrance—an arrangement 
economical of steps. 

The front porch provided in the plan is a small one, 
but in view of the ample screened porch space on 
both floors this is hardly to be eriticized. The pho- 
tograph shows a somewhat peculiar treatment, in which 
a low belt, level with the porch railing, is carried 
around the house with lap siding of ordinary width 
below it, and a narrower style—apparently of drop 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


bevel siding—above, the gables being finished in shi: 
gles. This is one of the cozy sort of bungalow styl 
houses of greater interior space than appears from tl 
outside at first glance. 

The living room is fitted with an ample firepla 
flanked by built-in bookcases and window seat an: 
with a built-in desk on one side, which is a novel an: 
useful feature. The plans, besides the four elevations, 
three floor plans and usual architectural sections giv: 
details for all of the built-in features including crafts 
man front door, arch opening, details for buffet, stair 
work, fire place and accompanying woodwork, pantry 
cupboards and chest of drawers for bedroom closet 

Plans are in five sheets and blue prints will be sent, 
together with specification form and bill of materials, 
these house plans as a feature of their local adver: 
for $2. Electrotypes of these cuts will be sold for #2 
to those retail lumbermen who are making good use ot 
tising. 
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ASSOCIATION SECRETARIES’ VIEWS ON TRADE. 





Conditions in the South, East, Central States and West as 


Seen by Organization Men 


—What the New Year Will Bring Forth is Largely a Matter of Conjecture. 


Western Secretary Reports. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 

In general the year’s business has not been satisfactory. 
It began well, both in volume and price and the volume 
continued good for the first five or six months—after that it 
steadily declined. Prices remained fairly good up to the 
jatter part of the summer, when they followed the trend 
if prices in other districts. At the same time the situation 
is not all one of pessimism, as the mills have not aceumu- 
inted any great amount of stock and in view of the short 
tocks on January 1, 1915, stocks in this territory, generally 
peaking, are now no more than normal. 

The fact that there has been no accumulation has been 
to some extent due to more or less curtailment on the 
part of the mills. 

During the first part of the year labor conditions were 
not very satisfactory us labor was scarce and wages high. 
vsut the last few months has seen considerable increase 
in supply without any increase in the demand and the 
wages are on the whole slightly less than a year ago. 

The only good feature of the thing from the market 
standpoint has been the increasing amount of business in 
the territory east of Chicago, both as regards Idaho white 
pine and Western pine, both of which are becoming better 
known in that territory. 

A. W. Cooper, Secretary, 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 


Michigan Lumber Manufacturing Review. 
CADILLAC, Micu. 

The saw mills reporting to the Michigan Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association have for the last five or six years 
cut in excess of 400,000,000 feet of hardwoods and in the 
neighborhood of 300,000,000 feet of hemlock. These figures 
do not cover tamarack, spruce, cedar, balm of Gilead, oak, 
ete. The amount of hardwood cut reached its hight a num- 
ber of years ago and the hemlock cut will never exceed the 
above figures and in a few years the figures named will be 
very much too high. 

The year 1912 was ushered in with much uncertainty as 
to what the policies of the new administration would be, 
and while its effect was not immediately felt, there was a 
veneral feeling among the larger interests along all lines 
that it would be best to go slow until those policies were 
developed. The new year, so far as the lumber manufactur- 
ing interests were concerned, was ushered in with less than 
60 percent of normal stocks of hardwoods and authentic 
reports indicated a decrease in unsold stocks of about 36 
percent for the year and there was even a greater decrease 
in hemlock. Prices on ash, beech, birch, soft elm and maple 
in hardwoods advanced over those of 1912 and hemlock was 
in great demand, the advanced price on account of its 
availability for quick movement and use. Basswood and 
rock elm about held their own during the year. 

The demand for all kinds of lumber was especially good 
during the earlier part of the year, but with the continued 
ug ion, first on account of the tariff, followed by the 
currency legislation, a feeling of insecurity was noted, whicb 
has had its effect upon all industries and the usual demand 
especially fer lumber continued light toward the end of the 
year as compared with 1911 and 1912. 

There is a general optimistic feeling among the lumber 
manufacturers that even with a somewhat reduced demand 
for both hardwoods and hemlock, there is no cause for 
apprehension because it is well known that the consuming 
manufacturers and retail lumber yards are carrying generally 
light stocks and with even a limited demand the northern 
hardweod and hemlock trade will be well cared for and the 
prices comparing well with the previous year. 

It has been felt by many that as soon as the currency 
question was settled that general business would adjust 
itself under the new conditions and that the setback in 
building operations and new business would wipe out and 
the increased demand would stimulate same to a normal 
basis and this would start the ball rolling. At any rate, 
this is the hope of the general business of the country. 

So far as the manufacturers of lumber in Michigan .are 
concerned, they are willing to stand their proportion of 5 
percent advance in freight rates if a general advance is had 
in the freight rates of their competitors. 

There has been no change in mill wages during the year 
and they are about the same as a year ago; because of the 
plentiful supply of men in the woods there has been some 
reduction in woods wages and the general average in Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin has been $26 to $32. 

What the effect of the Panama Canal upon the lumber in 
terests in Michigan will be it is hard to tell at this time, 
but there is no doubt that it will be the means of reducing 
freight rates from this territory to the Pacific coast and its 
influence may be felt on the intermediate points. 

J. C. Knox, Secretary, 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 


- 






Overproduction in North Carolina Pine. 
NORFOLK, VA. 

At this time one year ago demand for North Carolina pine 
was very good, with prices moving up slowly but surely. The 
winter being open allowed mills to run regularly. Many new 
enterprises were started during this period and some mills 
operated nights. Gradually the pending political struggle 
with its tariff issue forced its way to the front and a slowing 
up in demand followed. As there was hardly a letup in the 
manufacture of lumber, before very long the supply was much 
in excess of the demand. While the prices of North Carolina 
pine reached their highest level during March, the above 
condition served to weaken them to more or less extent. The 
dropping of prices, however, was gradual and less than that 
of most other woods. Following the presidential election, 
with the expected revision of the tariff and a possible new 
currency bill, buying tended generally from hand to mouth 
and very little stocking up was indulged in by yards. It was 
not until the middle of the summer that manufacturers 
realized the necessity of reducing the outprt of North 
Carolina pine. This curtailment was put into effect more or 
less generally, with the ultimate result that the supply was 
more in accord with the demand. During this whole time 
mills were hoping for an increase in demand, which, how 
ever, failed to materialize. It was thought that after the 
passage of the tariff bill there would be a general revival in 
trade, resulting in better prices and better demand. It so 
happened, however, that immediately after the tariff bill came 


the currency legislation, which caused business generally to 
hesitate. Instead of a revival, the same method of buying 
was resorted to, with the result that there was a general 
gis in pine prices, though not so great as with other 
woods, 


As many of the mills began to run on full time during * 


October and November, and as even now there is very little 
curtailment going on, more lumber is being made than the 
market will take at any price, and the outlook for increased 
demand in the future is not decisive. Since the passage of 
the currency bill it is expected that business will settle down 
to the new conditions and that gradually the feeling of confi- 
dence will return, with a corresponding revival of trade in 
which the lumber business will share. So far as North Caro- 
lina pine is concerned, there is not expected to be any change 
prior to early spring, and in view of this fact the only cure 
for present conditions is to reduce output, unless manufac- 
turers are willing to carry larger stocks of lumber on hand 
than heretofore, 

No doubt the holidays had the effect of slowing up the 
sales during the last week, and the sales offices will have an 
easy time for the next few weeks. Even now, however, 
numerous inquiries are being sent out, but not much cre- 


dence is put in these by the operators, who state they are- 


only “feelers” to ascertain the state of the selling end of the 
market. The general price situation remains about the same. 
It is to be hoped that the new year will bring forth the 
increase in demand which has been patiently waited for not 
only by mills but by wholesalers and yardmen. 


Yellow Pine Demand Slackens. 


Str. Louis, Mo. 
Generally speaking there has been about 10 percent more 
yellow pine lumber produced during 1913 than in 1912 
and this ut a time when the demand has not been as good 
as in 1912. In regard to shipments during the year will 
say that we expect the figures for the entire year, when 
made up, to show that shipments among the same mills 
have been equal to those of 1912, if not somewhat in ex- 
cess, owing to the fact that no car shortage developed 

during 1918 to prevent shipments of all orders taken. 
The first half of 1913 was satisfactory as to price, but 
by the middle of the year a recession in price began as 
well as a slackening in demand and during the latter half 
there has been a steady decline until the close of the year 
witnesses yellow pine values aimost as low as they were 

in January 1908 immediately after the panic of 1907. 
The outlook for 1914 is not as good as could be hoped 
for and the fact that a great many industries are slow- 
ing down, from one cause or another, indicates that the 
demand during the early part of 1914 is likely to be be- 
low normal Gro. K. Smiru, Secretary, 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 





PROGRAM FOR WOOD PRESERVERS’ 
ANNUAL. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Dee. 29.—The American Wood 
Preservers’ Association will hold its annual meeting at 
the St. Charles Hotel January 20-22 inclusive, and prep- 
arations are already making for its entertainment, which 
will include a trip to the Great Southern Lumber Com- 
pany’s plant and Bogalusa and to the plant of the 
Southern Creosgting Company at Slidell. During its 
sessions at the St. Charles the following papers will be 
read, according to the tentative program: 

“Treatment of Piling and Timber,” by E. L. Powell. of 
the American Creosote Works: “Effect of Varying Prelimi- 
nary Air Pressure in Treating Ties Upon the Absorption and 
Penetration of Creosote,’ by Clyde H. Teesdale, of the 
Forest Products Laboratory ; ‘‘Mechanical Handling of Rail- 
road Cross Ties and Timbers,” by L. T. Erieceson. of the 
Port Reading creosote plant; ‘Method of Keeping Tie Rec- 
ords,” by E. T. Howson, of the Railway Age Gazette; “Air 
Pumps versus Pressure Pumps for Injecting Preservatives 
Into Wood,” by F. J. Angier, of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad; “The Protection of Ties. from Mechanical De- 
struction,” by Howard F. Weiss, director of the Forest 
Products Laboratory; “Preliminary Work in Fireproofing 
Wood,” by Robert E. Prince, Forest Products Laboratory ; 
“The Yale Forest School,’ by Samuel J. Record, assistant 
professor of forest products. Yale University; “Some Meth- 
ods of Separating Water from Creosote Oil,” by Thomas 
White, assistant manager of the American Creosote Works: 
“A Comparison of Wood Paving in European Countries 
and the United States,” by S. R. Church, manager of the 
research department of the Barrett Manufacturing Com- 
pany; “New Type of Paving Block Plant.” by J. B. Card, 
manager of the Chicago Creosoting Company; “The Con- 
struction of Creosoted Wood Block Pavements.” by R. 8. 
Manley, president of the Creosoting Wood Block Paving 
Company; “Results Obtained by Piling Creosoted Wood 
Blocks Closely in Cages and the Saving Effected Thereby,” 
by R. H. White, president of the Southern Wood Preserving 
Company. 

Reports will be presented from standing committees 
on ‘* Preservatives,’’ ‘‘ Preservation of and Specifications 
for Timber, Ties and Piling,’’ ‘‘ Wood Block Paving,’’ 
‘“*Plant Operation,’’ and miscellaneous subjects. 








«_. ss EXPOSITION HOO-HOO HOUSE. 


Articles of incorporation of the ‘‘Lumbermen’s Build- 
ing and House of Hoo-Hoo’’ have been filed in San 
Francisco. The purpose of the incorporation is to erect 
a building in the exposition grounds to be used for 
‘‘the entertainment of visiting lumbermen of the world.’’ 
The incorporators are J. R. Hanify, C. E. de Camp, 
S. E. Slade, R. C. MeCormick, Fairfax Wheelan, E. A. 
Blocklinger, Robert Dollar, F. F. Sayre, R. A. Hiscox, 
H. W. Hogan, C. 8. Brace and Frank W. Trower. 

A prominent location near the main entrance to the 
Exposition grounds has been secured for the building. 
The Hoo-Hoo house will face the Palace of Horticulture. 

PAPA Orr 
GERMAN pencil manufacturers are looking to California 


incense cedar for pencil wood. The establishment of a 
pencil factory in California is not improbable. 


HARDWOODS 





A Capacity of 


40,000,000 Ft. 
of 


Hardwood 





Lumber 


Yearly 


enables us to fill al! orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 


TELL US YOUR NEEDS 





We make a Specialty of 


Thin Oak and Red Gum 


for the Export Trade. 


Sw 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Company 


CHARLESTON, MISS. ‘ 





Bu 7ers of White and Red Oak logs 
" and Hickory logs for 
PEELS Se AR LT EE 


Pump Stock; White and Red Oak 
Cross Ties, Switch Ties and Piling 


will profit by sending your inquiries to 


L. A. GOODRICH, Cash, Ark. 


Full Stock Always on Hand. 











wntgef [ren 


THIN POPLAR 
38", 1A", 58", 34", Ze" 
Double Dressed. 


Write for Prices. 


G. H. Evans Lumber Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Red 


Gum 
Southern Hardwoods of all kinds 


Tell us your needs — Prices by return mail. 


The Lansing Co., 








Our stock of Gum in shipping 
condition insures the quick 
filling of all orders with qual. 
ity uniform and bang up. 


Parkin, Ark. 








R. E. Wood Lumber Company | 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers 


| Southern Hardwoods : 
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HARDWOODS 








For Quick 
Shipment 


We are Offering for Immediate Sale 


Cars Each 
1°’ and 1%”’ 


oft Elm 
Crating 


Gill- Dawley Lumber Co. 


Inquiries 
Solicited 

















WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 
A. G, Meiklejohn L. A. Meiklejohn 
MEIKLEJOHN LUMBER CO., Cheraw, S. C. 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
iY] N.C. PINE, RED GUM, CYPRESS, 
ns POPLAR, OAK. 
=<VWe Run Our Own Mills — 
MANUFACTURING 


Poplar, Quartered White Oak 
Plain Oak, Walnut, Etc. 


WRITE US BEFORE BUYING 


Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co., 


KNOXVILLE, 
TENNESSEE. 








iene HOLYOKE 


al. and Cc H 


oat Lumber 


325 Medford St., Charlestown Dist., BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSWOO 


Lumber and Millwork 
We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 
anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 
Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway 




















Menominee 


Michigan 


FOREIGN BROKERS 














= 
| Alfred H. Clement & Co.) 


1109 Hennen Bidg.,. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Freight Brokers and 
Forwarding Agents 








Through rates quoted and through Bills of Lading to all parts of 




















| the world. Special facilities for handling export shipments. ad 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 12 Great Si., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 


quickest dispatch from seaboard. e hand'e all classes of cargo an 
have Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments. 























PAGE & JONES 
Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


! 
I 
{ 
{ 
! Cable Address ‘““PAJONES”, MOBILE 
| MOBILE, - - ALABAMA 








THE 1914 BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 





General Feeling Pervades Trade that Passage of Currency Bill Will Relieve 
Tension—1913 Activity Compares Favorably with Previous Years. 





Situation on the Penobscot. 


BaNnGor, ME, 

In 1913 sawmills in and around Bangor produced about 
94,000,000 feet of lumber, of which approximately 92,000,000 
feet was shipped by sailing vessel to New England ports and 
New York. Less than 1,000,000 feet of lumber was received 
from other ports during the year, and rail shipments from the 
mills in northern Maine no longer come to Bangor, 60 per- 
cent of the product of these mills, or about 35,000,000 feet, 
going through to destinations in Massachusetts and points 
west by rail, while the remainder, about 25,000,000, was car- 
ried by rail to Stockton, 25 miles below Bangor, on Penob- 
scot Bay, and there loaded into sailing vessels. Local con- 


sumption of lumber was not over 6,000,000 feet, building 
having declined greatly, following the a “ rebuilding 
activity in 1911 and 1912 after the fire of 1 30, 1911. 
Hopeful View in Saginaw Valley. 
Bay City AND SaGiNaw, MICH. 
The output of sawmills on the Saginaw river the current 


year is estimated at 110,000,000 feet of mixed lumber. There 
was received by boat during the season 38,596,529 feet at 
Bay City, and 26,508,501 feet at Saginaw: a total of 65,150,- 
050 feet, compared with 78,000,000 in 1912. ‘There was also 
received 30,650,000 pieces of lath. , There was handled in 
the yards of the several dealers 70,000,000 feet of lumber. 
During the year 511 building permits were issued in Bay 


City, representing an investment of $420,000. The Grand 
Trunk Railway Company completed its bridge, terminals 
and station buildings at Bay City at an estimated cost of 


$500,000, and the Michigan Central spent over $100,000 in 
erecting a roundhouse and making other improvements. 
Lumber coming in by rail during the year is estimated at 


50,000,000 feet. Shipments by rail during the year will 
approximate 240,000,000 feet. 

Approximately $700,000 was expended for buildings and 
repairs in Saginaw. 

Discussing “the conditions in trade during the year and 
the prospects, F. E. Parker, president of the Mershon, Eddy, 


Parker Company, said: 

“The white pine lumber business is now in the midst of 
mid-winter quietness, both wholesalers and retailers are 
busy preparing for their annual inventories, and but little 
buying is being done. 

“IT am of the opinion that 
factory one for the white pine 
of business has been generally greater than for 1912, but 
during the last six months of this year competition has 
been very keen and prices have ruled downward. This would 
tend to make the net profits possibly less than a year ago. 

“Our wholesale lumber business has been a trifle less dur- 
ing the last year than the previous year, but our manufac- 
turing departments, such as boxes, sash, doors, blinds, win- 
dow frames etc., has shown a considerable gain in volume, 
so that our total business for this year is greater than last. 


1913 has been a 


fairly satis- 
wholesale yards, the volume 


“The retailers generally. I believe. however, have had a 
fairly good year. There was a_ large amount of business 
under way in the early part of this year left over from 


active trade for 
fall not as much new work offered, 
found the demand from the retailers less than in 
the early months of the year. 

“There has been very little 
during the last year, especially in 
low end, especially No. 8 common, 
a tendency to stiffen. 

“As to the prospects for 
tion is very complex. The 
tariff bill without 
ought to help the 
in the eastern 
feeling of 


the previous year. 
the spring, 
und we 


This made an extremely 
but during the 


change in price of white 
the good end; 
box and culls, 


pine 
but the 
has shown 


next year's business, the situa- 
country seems to have taken the 
unusual alarm, and the new currency Dill 
situation, yet there pervades, especially 
markets with which we are most familiar, a 
uncertainty as to what 1914 will bring forth. I 
am inclined to be of the opinion that the spring business 
will open up rather quietly and show a gradual increase, 
and if we have no bad setbacks, I believe by early summer 
or fall we will be enjoying an unsually good trade. 

“The stocks in the wholesale white pine yards are con- 
siderably than a year ago, and it would take only a 
very moderate demand to deplete many items. Not much 
buying of next year’s stocks has been done by the whole- 
salers up to the present time. In fact. both wholesalers 
and retailers seem to be following a very conservative policy. 


less 


and making as few obligations as possible: and this con- 
servatism on the part of business will certainly react and 
make for a better business at no very distant future day in 
my opinion.” 
Year’s Achievements in East Texas. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 

During 1913 many new residences have been built in this 
city and the improvement in cost and quality over previous 
years has been notable. One large business structure was 


built during the year, yet the total of building permits withia 


the city limits exceeded $300,000 for the year. 

The Beaumont Shingle & Lumber Company completed its 
30.000-foot capacity mill. The Reese-Carriher Company has 
completed a mill at Cornell, 5 miles east of Beaumont. which 
will be started early in the year. The Sam J. Smith Box 
Manufacturing Company has completed a mill of large ca- 
pacity with full veneer equipment and is making boxes for 
export. The Gates Handle Company increased the capacity 


of its plant 65 percent and the Central-Unadillo Silo Company 
doubled its equipment. The Queen City Lumber Company 
rehabilitated the mill of the Beaumont Column Company and 
is employing 100 men in the manufacture of columns and 
hardwood lumber. The Village cage og 3 Company established 
a mill 14 miles north of here on the Santa Fe. The W. F. 
Ryder Company was organized and took over the Keith mil! 


at Voth. The plant was overhauled and enlarged. The 
Beaumont Lumber Company was_ reorganized and incor- 
porated by W. A. Priddie and J. teaam Keith. The George 


W. Smyth Lumber Company bought the factory of the Page 
Manufacturing Company and is expending $40,000 in new 
buildings and equipment. 

The new industries committee of the Beaumont Chamber 
of Commerce is trying to raise stock sufficient for the estab- 
lishment of a shipyard and marine ways into which it is 
probable that the yard conducted for the last fifteen years in 
fenumont by Cooke & Nelson will be merged and the plant 


established on a bluff overlooking the Neches River near the 
establishment of the Queen City Lumber Company. The 
company will be capitalized at $30,000, two-thirds of which 


has been subscribed. 

During the year Beaumont lost through the deaths of 
Frank J. Bettis and C. W. George two of its most progressive 
lumber manufacturers. Mr. George had been located in 
Beaumont for nearly twenty years and during that time 
did a large export business with Mexico. Mr. Bettis came 
to Beaumont about ten years ago and established a small 
one-man plant that he sold to a company incorporated for 
$100.000. with one of the largest woodworking mills in the 
Southwest. At the time of his death he was giving employ- 
ment to 90 men. In the lumber mills and woodworking 
plants of Beaumont about 600 are employed, the annual pay 
roll aggregating approximately $677,000. 


Big Local Consumption at Washington Mill Center. 


: BELLINGHAM, WASH. 

Approximately 266,575,000 feet of lumber was cut by thi 
mills of this city in 1913. <A total of 504 building permits 
was issued during the year by the city comptroller, and the 
estimated cost of new buildings erected is $628,136. An _ 
timate is made that it required 10,000,000 feet of lumber to 
supply the local demand this year, w hich includes ne w build 
ings, warehouses, docks, street improvements, besides lumber 
furnished to salmon canneries in proximity to this city. <A 
total of 52,071,626 feet of lumber was shipped by water, 
principally to foreign ports. A total of 4,488,050 lath wer 
shipped, besides 3,500 poles. 


Bellingham Bay Shipments. 


ee BELLINGHAM, WASH. 
rhe monthly reeords of cargo shipments during the year, 

as reported by the harbor master, are as follows: 
January—40,500 feet of lumber; 1,300 poles. 
February—3, 369,298 feet ; 770,150 lath ; 500 poles. 
March—765,896 feet of lumber. 





April—2,641,699 feet ; 308,000 lath ; 2.500 poles. 
May—5.200,472 feet ; 154,000 lath; 500 poles, 





June 89,515 feet; 860,580 lath; 
July—1,852,009 feet ; 144,000 lath. 

August—-8,150,211 feet ; 534,000 lath. 
September—4,240,911 feet; 26,303 pickets; 155,970 lath. 


October—6,426,127 feet ; 500,000 shingles; 1,260,350 lath 


250,000 shingles. 








November—6,415,388 feet ; 201,000 lath. 

December— (approximately) 6,000,000 feet. 

The principal foreign countries to which lumber was 
shipped included China, Japan, Australia, England, Africa, 


South America. It is expected that 1914 will afford a better 
market for foreign shipments. High hopes are built upon 
the possibilities of increased trade with the Atlantic Coast 
States as soon as the Panama Canal is open for traffic. 





Situation at Bay State Capital. 


Boston, 


MASs. 
Building operations in Boston during the 11 


months ended 


December 1, 1913, showed a decrease of 17 percent from 
the record of the same months of the previous year. From 
January 1 to December 1 of this year the valuation of 


buildings erected in Boston is $15,955,270, 
same period of 1912 the total 
mits were issued for the construction of 542 brick buildings 
and 447 wooden buildings during the first 11 months of 
1913, while for the corresponding period of 1912 1,409 per 
mits were issued for brick buildings and 1,089 for wooden 
buildings. The most expensive building constructed in Bos 
ton the last year cost $1,000,000. 


while during th 
value was $19,366,906. Per 





Conditions in Western New York. 
BuFFALo, N. Y. 

Official customhouse figures for the receipts of lumber, 
shingles and lath for the ni ivigation season of 1913 show that 
lumber and lath have arrived in smaller quantity this year, 
while shingles have much exceeded the 1912 figures. ; 
_ Lumber receipts by lake this year have been 113,735,000 
feet, as compared with 128,676,000 feet in 1912. The falling 
off is accounted for in the lesser quantity of hardwoods re 
ceived, Only two or three yards have received hardwood 
cargoes, and it is said that at least fifty less boatloads have 
reached hardwood dealers during the season. So far as the 
lake receipts of white pine and hemlock are concerned, it is 
likely that they have been as large as they were during the 
preceding year, although figures are not yet at hand to demon- 
strate this. 


Receipts of shingles by lake during the season have been 
remarkably large, being a little over 15 percent larger than 
during the previous year, which was a big one in the shingle 


trade. Receipts were 
lake season of 1912. 


709,677,000, against 614,294,000 in the 


Ilow the shingle receipts have grown at this port is illus 
trated by a comparison of the figures of a decade ago, the 
receipts of 1903 being only 181,083,000. Lumber receipts, 


however, are smaller than in previous years. 
The total building figures for this city for 
permits aggregating not far from $12,500,000, 
only 5 to 10 percent from the preceding year. 
sidered a creditable showing, 


1913 will show 
a decrease of 
This is con 
taking account of the fact that 





no permits were issued during the year for very large struc 
tures, while several of the sort were included in the 1912 
total. Building figures the later months of the last year fell 
off. while the earlier months made a very favorable com 
parison with 1912. 

There is a good outlook for building work here in 1914, 
owing in part to the plans of the railroads to erect new 
stations, something which has been agitated for years. Real 


estate men look for an active spring. 





Queen City’s Receipts, Shipments and Home 
Consumption. 
CINCINNATI, OHTLO. 

It is estimated from reports obtained from records that 
1,284,458,000 feet of lumber was_ received from southern 
points and the shipments totaled 1,154,467,000 feet. Very 
close to 150,000,000 feet of lumber was consumed in the 
city during the year. 

Records of the building inspector's office show 


that per 
mits during the first eleven months of 
997. 


1915 totaled $7,963,- 





‘*Sixth City’’ Situation. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The last year has been, in many ways, an unusual one for 
the local market. The irregularity of price has had a con- 


tinual tendency to keep the market in the low ebb of trade. 
Also during the year there have been factors working under 
inexperience which have done much to disrupt the regular 
trend of business. 

Cleveland is proving its title to the "sixth city” by rapid 
advancements. The annual report of the building taper tor’s 
office shows a remarkable increase in that line. During the 
rear 10,989 permits were issued at an estimated cost of 
$25,586,865, as compared with 1912 when 8,790 permits 
were issued at an estimated cost of $18,180,078. 

Although the year has been one which may have caused 
the individual to complain at times the general average has 
been all that might be expected. KE. A. Roberts, secretary of 
the Cleveland Builders’ Exchange said: “Our organization has 
enjoyed a most happy year. Business has been sufficient to 
keep both workman and employer busy and we have had a 
corresponding lack of industrial disturbances. 

Munson Havens, secretary of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce said: “From the fact that the total clearings re- 
ported from the Cleveland Clearing House, have increased 
about 10 percent over what they were last year I am gratified 
to feel that Cleveland’s business has increased accordingly. 






From reports which I have received I am of the opinion 
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that aia business and building trades generally have 
prospered, 

J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers said: “There is no doubt but that the volume of 
business done by Cleveland dealers during the last year has 
considerably outranked the volume of other years. ‘The 
question of price has had much to do with the complexion 
of local trade. The flood of last spring had a_ serious 
tendency to hold back local business in the large yards for 
xu while and with prices in several lines so unsettled there 
was not the steady trade that could otherwise be expected.” 





Good Year at Buckeye State Capital. 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO. 

Building operations in Columbus during 1913 have been 
fairly active. The valuation on permits issued during the 
year will exceed that of 1912 by about $1,000,000. The valu- 
ation of permits in 1912 was $4,675,308. Practically every 
month of the year showed up better than the corresponding 
— in 1912 and prospects for the future are exceedingly 
eood. 

Receipts of lumber in Columbus have been just about up to 
receipts the previous year with the possible exception of 
hardwoods which have been in excess of 1912. 





Building Outlook Good at Head of Lake Superior. 


DULUTH, MINN. 

The building record for 1913 shows an increase of nearly 
50 percent over 1912. The records of the building inspector 
for this city shows, furthermore, that 1913 has surpassed all 
previous records for construction activity, the aggregate 
value (estimating the last three business days of 1913) being 
$4,002,236. The total number of permits was 1,480. The 
increase in the number of permits in 1915 over 1912 was about 
2 percent. The outlook for building growth in Duluth, in 
the territory immediately tributary in Minnesota, for 1914 
never was more encouraging and, in fact, never carried so 
much real assurance. 

Shipments of lumber by water from the western end of 
Lake Superior, including all points West of Keweenaw Point, 
for the season just closed amounted to 302.449,000 feet. This 
territory includes Duluth, Two Harbors, Port Wing, Ashland 
and Bayfield. The figures here presented are substantially 
the same as those for the same shipping ports last year, 
though the Soo canal report shows that lumber shipments 
from Lake Superior for 1918 decreased nearly 68,000,000 feet. 

The average number of cars of forest products handled by 
the Lake Superior Demurrage Bureau for 1913 was about 
1.500 cars monthly, and that shows a slight decrease from 
the 1912 record. Much of the same is included in the lake 
shipments. The Canadian Northern Railroad this season 
established a lumber dock here and about 5,000,000 feet of 
lumber was handled over it not being included in the De- 
murrage Bureau reports. 





Bright Prospects at City of Straits. 


DETROIT, Micu. 

The year 1913 has been a prosperous one for Detroit 
lumber dealers and the dawn of a new year is brightened 
by an optimistic trade outlook. Unless calculations based 
on figures and facts are upset by some untoward happening, 
a hint of which is not in evidence at the present time, the 
normal growth of Detroit not only for the new year but for 
y Fc five years will furnish a busy market for the lumber 
dealers, 

The old year has established a record in building opera- 
tions, permits totaling more than $30,000,000. For the 
eleven months ended November 380 the estimated rvalue of 
the building permits issued was $28,530,025. Over $1,500,000 
is added to this amount by the December totals. 

Lumber receipts for 1918, according to figures and con- 
servative estimates furnished by several prominent Detroit 
dealers, approximate $8,000,000. The local consumption of 
lumber for the year approached 300,000,000 feet. Compara- 
tively little lumber is shipped out of Detroit. 

Detroit lumber imports for the first six months of 1913 were 
as follows: January-—-214.000 feet, valuation $2,721; lath, 

ieces, $570: February—lumber, 30.000 feet, $753; 
, 94,000 pieces, $310: March—lumber, 70,000 feet, $2,364 ; 
lath, 96,000 pieces, $2,427: April—lumber, 32,000 feet, 
$1,521; lath. 616 pieces, $1,985: May—lumber, 938,000 
pieces, $19,016; lath, 1.875.000 pieces, $5,572: June— 
lumber, 2,154,000 feet, $48,028 ; lath, 1,346,000 pieces, $3,142. 

The reconstruction of the custom's district to include all 
Michigan was made July 1. The figures from July to Septem- 
ber inclusive give the imports for the entire State as follows: 
July—lumber, 5,231,000 feet, valuation $112,883; lath, 
4,959,000, $15,706: August—lumber, 10,150,000 feet, $218.,- 
034; lath, 7,082,000 pieces. $21.509: September—lumber, 
7,814,000 feet, $149.960; lath, 7,182,000 pieces, $19,247. 

The new tariff revision went into effect in October and the 
figures for the next following months were as follows: October 

lumber, 8,736,000 feet, valuation, $163,204: lath, 7,088,000 
pieces, $21,948: November—lumber, 8,745,000 feet, $174,408 ; 
lath, 8,539 pieces, $28,869. 

Most of the shipments were made by boat, but a compara- 
tively small portion of the imports coming into the State by 
rail. The lateness of the season of navigation made it pos- 
sible for the lumber carriers to maintain regular trips until 
late in November. 



















Conditions on Possession Sound. 
EVERETT, WASH. 

Approximately $1,000,000 was spent in new buildings and 
repairs in Everett during the year 1913, the most important 
structure being the new combination cedar plant of Fred K. 
Raker. Residence building continued at a great rate and, in 
addition to the repairs and extensions of manufacturing 

lants, the use of lumber was large. Practically all the build- 
ngs here this year. Everett showed a steady growth and in 
addition to private improvements a total of $500,000 was 
spent in street improvements. 

This city receives but little lumber from outside points for 
shipping or for any other purpose. Small shipments of Idaho 
pine and a few carloads of lumber from Getchell were about 
all the luinber handled from outside points, and these ship- 
ments were sent out on steamers here. 

Shipments by rail and water were approximately 300.000,000 
feet of lumber from Everett and the nearby port of Mukilteo. 


Consumption of Lumber in Kansas City. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
The leecal consumption of lumber has fallen off about 20 
percent from the totals of last year according to the estimates 
of the leading lumbermen of the city. Building permits for 
the year totaled $10,605,467 (December estimated). Of that 
amount $955,572 was for additions and alterations and 
$9,648,895 for new buildings. 


Building Investment Large. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

The total sum invested in building improvements in Mil- 
waukee so far this year amounts to $13,450,000, and the 
building inspector believes that the total investment for the 
entire year will amount to between $13,500,000 and $13.- 
600,000. In addition to this sum, two buildings have been 
erected during the year at a cost of $3,800,000, for which 
building permits were issued in 1912 but on which work was 
done this year. These two structures are the home office 
building of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, costing $2,200,000, and the First National Bank Build- 
ing. costing $1.600,000. In other words, building operations 
in Milwaukee during 1913 really involved an expenditure of 
$17,000,000, a new high record. Milwaukee ranks seventh in 
the list of American cities for building operations during 
November. 5 

So far this month the city has issued permits for the 


erection of 155 buildings at a cost of $721,918. This marks 
an increase over improvements authorized during the corre- 
sponding period a year ago, when 151 permits were issued 
for buildings costing $584,380. Thirty-seven permits were 
issued last week for improvements amounting to $152,555, 
while during the corresponding period in 1912 twenty-eight 
permits were granted for buildings to cost $68,585. : 

Lumber receipts by water at the Milwaukee port up to 
December 1 amounted to 44,918,000 feet, while receipts by 
rail totaled 237,829,000 feet for the first eleven months, 
resulting in total receipts of 282,747,000 feet. 

Shipments of lumber by water from Milwaukee during the 
first eleven months amounted to 54,242,000 feet, while ship- 
ments by rail are reported at 21,377,000 feet, making total 
shipments of 75,619,000 feet. These figures are offered by 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce and are regarded as 
absolutely correct. 

G, Edward Schultz, collector of customs for the Milwaukee 
port, reports that 6,184 cords of wood arrived by water 
during the first eleven months: lake receipts of tan bark 
amounted to 4,912 cords; 38,042 railroad ties arrived: lake 
receipts of posts are reported at 563,687. 





Situation at a Minnesota Mill Center. 


: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
_Loc production of lumber during 1913 is estimated at 
10,892 20 feet in the report of the state surveyor general. 
rhis is a reduction from 1912, when three mills were in 
operation to two for 1913, and when the cut was 123.321.560 
feet. Local consumption is believed to have about held its 
own in the last year, though no figures are available. Pro- 
duction in the upper Mississippi Valley is estimated at 350.- 
000,000 feet, compared with 400,000,000 for 1912. 

_ Building permits for 1913 are estimated at a little over 
$15,000,000, compared with $14,229,475 for 1912. There 
was a larger number of permits and a greater number of small 
structures in 1913; permits exceeding 6,100 in number, as 
compared with 5,965 for 1912. 






Gulf Export Trade Statistics. 

: ee } MOBILE, ALA. 

Statistics available at this time show that a good business 
was done in this district in the first eleven months of 1913. 
Iixports of lumber, timber, logs and staves from the district 
January 1 to December 1 were as follows, the figures in- 
cluding the ports of Pascagoula and Gulfport. Miss., since 
July 1, when those ports were included in this district by the 
United States Government : : 






Amount Cu. It Value. 
Hewn timber ......... 16,713,000 $ 401,541 
Sawn timber ............ 113,961,000 2,447,100 
cite os occ San aacaesienits 388,000 206,416 
RARE oicten 6 8k Rs a cd ees 308,577,000 6,825,341 
PUB OS: oo a6 ie'siw'e sca 40 oe oars 6 6 OUREOS DEK: 467,271 


These figures show a movement of yellow pine from the 
ports named for the eleven months of 1913 of 442,000,000 
feet. 

The movement from this port from January 1, to July 1, 
1913, was as follows: ; 






Hewn Sawn Lumber Staves 





MFt. MFt. M Ft. Vumber 
January ......- 634 11, 15,915 91 1 
February ..... - 970 8 19,620 35 
March ....% oaeee 10,947 60 
BE os ia ose ores 16,668 1¢ 
May 23,311 1: 
REMIAMR VTS o5dvale sea in-ecese 14,938 40,1 
Totals. err 101,419 1,335,910 


Hardwood Center’s Trade Fully up to Normal. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Nashville hardwood interests are well pleased with the 
total business transacted during 1913. Outbound business in 
the Nashville district is estimated at $10,000,000 annually ; 
no official records are kept. Hamilton Love, former presi- 
dent of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club, and one of the best 
informed men on the lumber industry in this section, esti- 
mates that business this year has been fully up to the aver- 
age of other years. Local business ran about the same as in 
the shipping market. The city building department issued 
permits the first eleven months of this year for improvements 
to cost $1,672,114, compared with $1,411,114 in 1912 


Quaker City’s Lumber Activities Shown. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

According to the Commissioners of Navigation, the ap- 
proximate receipts by water, based on the eleven months of 
1913, are as follows, not including pulpwood, imported woods, 
lath or shingles : 

Lumber, 212,753.370 feet; railroad ties, 1,274,550 pieces ; 
chestnut posts, 2.770; piling, 3,350 tons; mine props, 98,850 
tons. The building figures, which are almost the year’s 
totals. show 10,484 permits issued, for 15.712 operations, 
valued at $38,605,450. Dwelling work. which was given a 
good boost in December by 62 permits for 301 operations at 
a cost of $745,700. will make a total for the year of at least 
1.175 permits, 4,981 dwellings, costing $16,029,230. 











Trade Trend Upward at ‘‘Mound City.’’ 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 

Nineteen hundred and thirteen started out auspiciously. 
Railroads and line yards, as well as other classes of consumers, 
had bought heavily in December and buying continued com- 
fortably into 1918. Moreover, stocks were not large. Nor- 
mal prices prevailed. Then came some lightning changes. 
beginning with spring floods in the Ohio River Valley and 
continuing with a series of weather changes until late fall. 
Under the influence of drouths and rains, alternating from 
one section to another, the market rapidly declined. Dur- 
ing late summer and early fall prices were so demoralized 
that lumber sold at the mills below cost of production. 
Late fall saw a steadying in prices, which managed to hold 
their own until December when a spurt in railroad and 
line-yard buying sent them slightly upward. At present 
the trend of trade, in point of volume and price, is up- 
ward. 

The Outlook. 

Lumbermen and business men generally are a unit in 
the belief that 1914 will be a year of big business. With 
the tariff and the currency measures out of the way busi- 
ness men feel that confidence will at once return. FE. ©. 
Simmons. president of the Simmons Hardware Company, 
takes this view. His opinion is based on reports from 
hundreds of his traveling men, covering every State in the 
Union. His opinion is substantially concurred in by J. D. 
Bascom, of the Broderick & Bascom Rope Company. which 
is also based upon reports of this company’s agents, cov- 
ering the whole United States. These agents all report a 
fair year’s business during 1918 and look for an_ exceed- 
ingly good year ahead. Agents of this company in the West 
believe that’ the opening of the Panama Canal will add to 
the stability of the lumber market. Business this vear has 
been better in the West than it was in 1912 and the con- 
sensus is that it will be much better next year. Business 
in the Southwest has been seriously affected by floods ete., 
but 1913 has been a banner year in the oil industry. Texas 
business may be affected somewhat by the Mexican situa- 
tion. All agree that 1914 will be a big year in a business 
way. This has been a hard year in the Southeast but Mr. 
Bascom’s agents say that this quietude can not last much 
longer. The turpentine industry was especially hard hit. 
The outlook generally is excellent. The North reports that 
1913 was a good vear in the machinery business, with an 
excellent outlook for 1914. One or two of Mr. Bascom’s 
agents predict that the first part of the year will be a 
little off, but that the second half will be a hummer. The 








HARDWOODS 





Interior Finish 
Moulding and 


Flooring 


Also a complete stock 
of well manufactured 


Hemlock 
Lumber 








Let us know your needs 
and we'll quote on eith- 


er regular or specially 
cut stock. 


We can ship promptly 
and insure satisfaction. 


North Western 
Lumber Co. 
STANLEY :: WISCONSIN 

















Don’t Worry 


If your stock is not soft in texture, 
even colored and well manufac- 
tured, you can get stock that is 


from 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 
PLAIN & QUARTERED OAK & POPLAR. 
MILLS: Main Office YARDs: 
Quicksand». CINCINNATI, Seto Mich 
jeat Irvi OHIO. Brookiya, N.Y. 


West Irvine, Ky. 




















For Quick Shipment :— 


2 cars 8-4 1s and 2s Poplar. 

2 cars 8-4 Select Poplar. 

3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Poplar. 

S cars 4-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 

3 cars 4-4 lsand 2s Chestnut. 

2 cars 4-4 lsand 2s Red Gum. 

3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Red Cum. 


Also nice stock Soft, Plain White Oak— 
Poplar and Southern Hardwoods. 


Kentucky Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
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LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


MILLS AT 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N.C. 
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Manufactvrers of 


YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timbers and Rift Flooring 


MIXED CARS~—Yard and Shed Stock—Short Leaf 
Finish, Mouldings, Casing, Base—Lath. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISSISSIPPI 
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Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


N. C. PINE LUMBER 


(Kiln Dried, Dressed and Rough) 


Bed Slats and Plastering Lath 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton Planing 
Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., Columbia, 
N. C., Ahoski, N. C., Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 
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HENDERSON LUMBER CO. 
Yellow Pine Lumber 


CAR SILLS and BRIDGE TIMBERS a Specialty. 


4"" FLOORING. 
6"' 8" 10" SHIPLAP. 








SANFORD, ALA. 
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SmI TTA 


Stop Here 


If you want the best in 
Ceiling 


N.C. Pine éie: 


Long and Shortleaf 
YELLOW PINE 
Rough and Dressed. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc. 


Times Dispatch Bldg., RICHMOND, VA. 


Flooring 





Car and Cargo Shipments. 











Mrs. Nora E, Miller J. H. Lovelace T. S. Sturdivant | 
MILLER, LOVELACE & STURDIVANT 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
LONG LEAF YELLOW HEART PINE AND 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 











264 Page Book On 
Silos and Silage 


1913 copyrighted edition now ready. Mostcomplete work on 

this subject published. Used as text book by many Agricultural Colleges, 
Gives the facts about Modern Silage Methods—tells just what you want to 
know, 264 pages—indexed—over 45 illustrations, a vast amount of useful in- 
formation boiled down for the practica! farmer. 7 s ‘How to Make Silage” 
—''How to Feed Silage’’— "How to Build Silos’’—"’Silage System and Soil Fer- 
tility’’—*"Silage Crops in Semi-Arid Regions.”’ All about “Summer Silos” and 
the Use of Silage in Beef Production. Ninth Edition now ready. Send for your 
copy at once. Enclose 10c in coin or postage stamps and mention this paper. 


Silver Manufacturing Co., - Salem, Ohio 





East reports a big second half of the year, but opinions 
differ regarding the first half. Thomas C. Whitmarsh, presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Lumbermen’s Club, who is conser- 
vative, concedes that the trend of trade is upward. In his 
opinion this upward tendency is bound to continue slowly 
and uninterruptedly, without any feverish tendency, until 
spring, at which time it will expand more rapidly on ac- 
count of the reopening of building operations. Speaking 
in behalf of the banking industry, Festus Wade says that 
the passage of the currency bill will restore confidence and 
bring about a period of conservatism and prosperity. 


The Building Situation. 


During the latter half of December, especially since the 
final passage of the currency bill, local realty agencies have 
reported unusual activity in St. Louis and suburban real 
estate. From actual transactions and the large volume of 
inquiry now coming in it is evident that 1914 is going to 
be a year of unusual building activity in and outside of 
this city. Building operations during the year just closing 
fell about $5,000,000 behind last year, but this was due 
in large part to two skyscrapers that were begun in 1912. 








One of these was the Railway Exchange, a_ two-million- 
dollar structure, contracted for in January, and the other 
was the $1,500,000 Manward Building, contracted for in 
April. Then a $225,000 church and a $500,000 school 
swelled the 1912 building records. No large buildings were 
eontracted for during 1918 owing to the financial strin- 
gency. <A quarter million was expended on school repair 
work. The building permits during 1912 aggregated $20,- 


667,430. Those of 1913 aggregated $15,442,455. 


Receipts and Shipments. 


There was an improvement in receipts and shipments 
of lumber by rail and river at St. Louis this year over 
1912, according to statistics compiled by the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. Receipts by rail last year were 181,876 cars, while 
receipts this year were 204,973 cars, a gain during the 
year of 23,097 cars. River receipts last year totaled 466,- 
000 feet, while the totals this year were 738,000 feet, a 
gain of 272,000 feet. Shipments by rail last year were 
130,201 cars, while this year they totaled 151.403 cars. 
River shipments last year aggregated 548.000 feet, in com- 
parison with 783,000 feet this year, a gain during 1913 of 
235,000 feet. 

A comparative table showing receipts and shipments by 










rail and river at St. Louis, Mo., during 1912 and 19138, 
follows: 
Receipts. — pee 
Cars by Rail. Feet by River. “° Cars b 
Month. 1912. 1913. 1912. 1918. 
January peseee SOTO US) ee 
February ...... 3,729 (6S eee 
MRPER  swscces a ee | & | 
are R290) 8 BG SeO evccess 
DN css:csanens 38.195 20,326 ....... 85.000 
Se ear 17,661 34,000 98,000 
BON. Saree wie ane 16,023 51,000 153,000 
De ee 18,114 62,000 = 164.000 
September 16,347 206,000 133,000 
October ....... 16,295 64,000 41,000 
November ..... 13.981 St ee 
December once 14510 ROD Gosnive 
Totals ....181,867 204,973 466,000. 738,000 130,201 





Good Year’s Business at Utah’s Capital City. 
SaLt LAKE City, UTAH. 

Available statistics as to the receipts, shipments and local 
consumption of lumber in Salt Lake City for 1913 show that 
approximately 1,600 carloads of lumber, valued at something 
more than one million dollars, have been received in this city. 

In addition there were received in this city for distribution 
in the city market, upward of 90 carloads of telephone and 
telegraph poles, valued at $30.000; 45 carloads of shingles, 
valued at $22,500; 30 carloads of box shooks, valued at 
$7.500, and 45 carloads of sash and doors, valued at $63,000. 
Some sash and doors are manufactured in this city, but the 
quantity is neglibible. 

Building permits issued during the year for construction 
within the city will aggregate more than $2,000,000. For the 
first eleven months of the year the building permits totaled 
$1,915,985. 








In the Puget Sound Region. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

While the year has been unsatisfactory in all branches of 
lumbering, Seattle has shown a steady growth and fair busi- 
ness in all other lines. Sank clearings show an average in- 
crease of practically $6,000,000 a month over 1912, being 
$668,956,247.67 to December 23 and $597,193,430.61 for 1912. 
Building permits also show an increase, being $8,777,380 to 
December 1 and $8,415,325 for 1912. It is estimated Decem- 
ber will bring the amount above $9,000,000. Business build- 
ings are practically all occupied, and the same is true of 
office buildings. Apartment buildings show few vacancies, and 
in separate dwellings, which at this season of the year show 
the most vacancies, only a small proportion are unoccupied. 

The statistical records cf Seattle for 1913 are in gratify- 
ing comparison with the previous year in all lines of com- 
merce and trade. Bank clearings show an increase of near- 
ly 10 percent. representing about $6,000,000 a month. The 
total for 19183 to December 23 was $668,956,247.67 : while 
for 1912 the total was $597.193,480.61. The increase has 
been uniform, and in no month, and only in a few weeks has 
it shown a decrease over the corresponding period of the 
previous year. The building permits have aggregated §$8,- 
777,380 to December 1, and will reach $9,000,000 for the 
year, while for 1912 the total was $8,415,325. The popula- 
tion of the city has grown in proportion, and business in 
general, excepting lumber interests, have enjoyed the benefit 








of the increase. Susiness and residence property is more 
nearly completely occupied than since the boom times of 
the Alaska Yukon Exposition. 


Favorable Year in Southwestern Louisiana. 
SHREVEPORT, La. 
‘Nineteen thirteen has been favorable, as shown by reports 
of Shreveport retailers. The data they have furnished show 


that lumber received during 1913 totaled 389.418,254 feet 
and that local consumption totaled 28,203,121 feet. The 


lumber shipped totaled 8,890,182 feet. Most of this was in 
the form of manufactured products from local sash and door 


plants. Very few of the companies ship any lumber out of 
the city. 

suilding permits for the year total $219,435 less than 
for 1912. ‘Taking residences separately, however, 1913 


shows an increase over 1912 in the value of permits issued. 
During 1912 the building records were: Permits issued, 
1.604; residences, $657,879; all buildings, $1,522,632. Up 
to and including December, 1913, the total number of per- 





mits was 1.885; total value of residences, $686,210; all 
buildings, $1,303,197. 
Spokane Enjoys Good Business. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
With the close of 1913, the lumber manufacturers of the 


Inland Empire have enjoyed a good business despite the slump 
in the market during the last two or three months. Though 
accurate figures for November and December have not been 
compiled by Secretary A. W. Cooper, of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, it is estimated that the ship 
ments for the year will total approximately 863,203,630 feet 
as compared with 984,934,603 feet in 1912. For the first 
ten months of the year, the shipments reached 722,203,630 
feet. The cut for this year, estimating the months of Novem- 
ber and December, will total approximately 849,000,000. 

Last year forty mills of the Inland Empire reported stock 















on hand amounting to 613,000,000 feet. This year this 
amount will be increased to approximately 650,000,000 feet, 

Prices during the last six months as compared with the 
same period in 1912 have been somewhat lower on a number 
of items. This is due to the fact that money has been tight 
owing to the unrest pending national legislation, “ With the 
tariff controversy settled and the currency measure a law, 
local shippers predict better business conditions early in 1914, 

When the books of the city building inspector close at the 
end of the year, they will show building permits for the year 
to aggregate approximately $3,425,750. This is over $1,000,- 
000 ahead of 1912 and more than $100,000 greater than 1911, 
The permits for 1911 totaled $3,314,780, and for 1912, 


$2,251,792. 





Building at Lake Port Breaks Records. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Toledo's building operations during 1913 have broken all 
previous records, the report of the building inspector show- 





ing an increase of approximately one million dollars over 
1912. The number of permits issued in 1913 is 2,410 and 
the valuation $6,01; 3: while those of 1912 number but 


2,037, valued at $5,321,990. 





Rail and Water Shipments Maintain High Level. 


TacoMA, WASH. 
Cargo shipments of lumber from Tacoma for the 11 months 
of 1913 amounted to 133,426,582 feet and for the entire year 
probably will exceed 1912, when the total for the 12 months 


was 140,365,380 feet. Statistics on rail shipments are un- 
available. 
Official figures on the cargo trade, however, show that 


despite the generally dull rail market and the large number 
of idle mills this fall, shipments by water have maintained 
a normal volume compared with 1912 which was rated a 
good lumber year. Of the 1915 total for 11 months 58,979,- 
567 feet were shipped foreign and 74,447,015 feet coastwise. 
In 1912 66,063,448 feet went foreign and 74,501,922 feet 
coastwise: which means that the 12 months’ total for 19138 
will show a gain in the coastwise trade and at least a normal 





offshore trade. March was the biggest coastwise month of 
1913, with 12,584,174 feet shipped; January coming next 
with 8,387,029 feet. ‘June was the biggest 1913 month in 


offshore business, with 11,675,412 feet shipped; August rank- 
ing second with 10,100,966 feet. ; 
Tacoma building operations for 1913 will show a healthy 





gain over 1912. For the 11 
—— Shipments. - months of the year to Decem- 
y Rail. Feet by River. ber 1, 1,789 permits were is- 
1913 1912 1913. sued for a total expenditure of 
BOD ccwecse asseces $2.360,826, which will be con- 
ih Ae ee . siderably increased by Decem- 
scat are i 98,000 ber, For 1912 the total was 
100,000 54,000 only $1,876,487, and for 1911 
112,000 83,000 — it was $1,707,644. Several very 
72,000 64,000 large building projects are 
5 Bika Sok 88,000) under way for 1914, including 
157,000 107,000) a 17-story hotel, andar 
aibie. 606 161,000 — chitects express confidence that 
bate oases 171,000 1914 will be a good building 
S2-000 kcxcécer year. 
70,000 7,000 ~- =e 
151.403 548.000 783.000 Atlanta Conditions. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


While lumbermen here are unable to estimate the amount 
of lumber that has been received in Atlanta this year it is 
agreed that receipts were much smaller than last year. 

The sash, door, and blind situation in the South 
unsatisfactory in the spring and early summer. It 
to improve in late summer: was excellent in the 
declined again in the winter. 


was 
began 
fall, and 


Past and Prospective Conditions at Pittsburgh. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Estimates gathered with diligent care and averaged up so 
as to be conservative, show results as follows: 





Feet. 

ORINISIY ERIN So foie SIO AI a ita tee aK eee ee 1,800,000,000 
ROUNNOO BIE WOERCE 6 ioieis.c sec cee see sceuecens 1,000,000.000 
Hardwoods PRD LPR OEE, CT ane Ae oe 600,000 000 
RIE PREIMRIE  B2oro5 Saas es Sra a og ig saab BASS EOS AERO 200,000,000 
REMI oie eect sre rhs ve fea a teva Varies x Gre eis Wiel) <a tele 200,000,000 
aN OGL EG 65s oo os asso 0 94 S160 8 hea lee 200,000,000 

PRI tee nk ae Pk a etd he a 8 Pt ee 4,000,000,000 

This record includes, of course. all forms of lumber, 
shingles and lath being reduced to feet It shows a decline 
in white pine and a gain in cypress and Pacifie coast 
preducts. Hemlock has declined materially. 


Another element in connection with the trade has been the 
improved value of lumber handled. A careful computation 
of the figures shows that the total volume of business in 
dollars and cents is $108,000,000, basing the average value 
at $27 per 1,000 feet. 

A third feature is the investment in lumber properties, 
including timberlands, mills, towns, etc., which has grown 
enormously. The last record of gstimates placed this at 
$25.000,000, while this year the investment record is nearer 
$36,000,000. 








The totals in new buildings for the year with the last 
two weeks estimated is S$155.283,000. as compared with 
about $151,.000,000 last vear. The retail dealers. of whom 
there are 30 odd in this city, have enjoved one of the 


best seasons during the year. eThey have been active and 


have in view much new trade. There is a broad inquiry 
for new work for 1914, which is of a most substantial char 
acter: in fact, munch larger than during the early part 
of 1915. 
Baltimore Conditions Succinctly Set Forth. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Trade leaves little to be desired in point of volume. More 
lumber has passed through the inspection bureau of the 
saltimore Exchange during the year than in 1912, the in 


crease for Virginia and North Carolina pine being somewhat 
over 9,000,000 feet and for hardwoods about 1,000,000 feet. 
The lumber inspected here, of course, forms only a small 
part of the stocks actually dealt in. Great quantities of soft 


and hardwoods arriving in Baltimore aboard cars and not 
inspected under the auspices of the Exchange, while many 
millions of feet, though sold by Baltimore firms and _ cor- 


porations, do not touch the city at all, but are shipped direct 
from producing points to places of distribution or consump- 
tion. 

The one source of information with regard to export trade, 
the Custom House, is not calculated to arouse much en- 
thusiasm. While a gain in the shipments to foreign coun- 
tries was shown for every month up to May over the cor- 
responding periods of last year, a recession then began to 
be manifest, and this has continued practically without inter- 
ruption until the present time, September alone showing a 
gain over 1912. 

The volume of business, however, indicated by building 
permits shows that even without December of this year the 
total for 1912 is already exceeded. The total for the eleven 
months was $10,873,882 For the 12 months of 1912 the 
amount was $10,385,892. 
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THERE are sixteen maples in the United States, most 
of them being eastern species. The most valuable, not 
only because of the product of its sap but also of the 
lumber, is sugar maple. 
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IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Inventorying Time Halts Trade—Improvement in Ex- 
ports—Marine <Activity—Better Situation in the 
Flooded District. 


Houston, TEx., Dec. 29.—With the holiday season 
here and inventories well under way lumber matters are 
dull in the Southwest. By the first week of the new 
year, however, the inventories will have been finished and 
jJumbermen will then turn their faces toward what they 
devoutly trust will be a prosperous year. Continued 
rains throughout the eastern end of the State have left 
conditions unimproved. There is little movement in the 
lumber market, but even were the demand good the mills 
would find difficulty in shipping on this account. A 
number of mills have orders on file, waiting until the 
weather permits them to be filled. There has been some 
demand for lumber for the export trade, which has in a 
measure made up for the lack of orders from retailers. 
A prominent Houston lumberman said today: 

‘*The demand for lumber for export is gradually de- 
creasing the mill stocks, and this, with the eurtailment 
in production during the holiday period, is bound to have 
a good effect on the market. There is every indication 
that before the end of January there will be a consistent 
demand from all sections, and I look for this to increase 
during February and March. I feel safe in saying from 
the present outlook that the lumber business will ap- 
proach a normal condition before summer. I look for 
this change to be gradual, and I am sure a steady, con- 
sistent improvement in market conditions is all any lum- 
berman will ask for.’’ 

The curtailment of production at several of the mills 
during the holiday period will reach several million feet. 


Litigation Notes. 


A petition seeking to prohibit the cutting of timber on 
the property of the West Lumber Company was filed in the 
sixty-first district court here yesterday by bond holders of 
the company. The suit was filed by William Pritchard of 
Memphis, Tenn.; H. E. Farrell, of St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. 
Catherine Farrell and Miss Annie Farrell against the com- 
pany and J. M. West. The timber in question is on lands 
that were conveyed to secure the issuance of bonds of which 
the company itself holds the greater part. The plaintiffs 
now ask for a sale and foreclosure of the lands, alleging 
damages in the sum of $125,000. A hearing has been granted 
by Judge Read and set for January 15. 

Assistant Attorney General Smedley, of the State of 
Texas, was in Houston this week to take the oral deposition 
of John H. Kirby in the case of the Kirby Lumber Company 
against the Houston Oil Company, in which the recovery 
of approximately $1,000,000 worth of timber property is 
sought. Mr. Kirby was the original purchaser of much of 
the property involved and his deposition is said to cover 
the essential points in its early history. 

Two timber deeds to the Bradford-Hicks Lumber Company 
for a total consideration of $50,000 were filed for record 
with the county clerk of Harris County a few days since. 
One of the deeds is from E. M. House, transferring timber 
of part of the Mary McGruder survey for a consideration of 
$25,000; the other is from J. C. League, transferring tim- 
ber on a portion of the John E. Rhea League for $25,000. 

Upon application of David L. Gallup, of New York City, 
United States Judge Gordon Russell has issued an order re- 
straining G. W. Pate of San Augustine from cutting or re- 
moving timber from a tract of land in San Augustine 
County. The writ is made returnable at Taylor Texas Janu- 
ary 26. 

General and Personal. 


Several cars of lumber have been delivered at Texas City, 
to be used for flooring in the United States Army tents, as 
recently authorized by the War Department. 

Lumbermen along the Sabine River are profiting from the 
rise in that stream. Logs and staves are being floated down 
to splendid advantage. Another rise is reported, but it is 
not regarded as serious. This is one ef the few good pur- 
poses the high waters in Texas have served. 

R. A. Klock, who spent several months at Port Arthur 
as the agent of the Canadian Government in superintending 
shipments of timber out of that port, was promoted on his 
return to Canada and is now general tie and timber in- 
spector of the Canadian Government Railways, with head- 
quarters at Moncton, N. B. 

The steamship Malm is scheduled to sail from Galveston 
on January 1 for Cuban and Jamaican ports, which will be 
her last trip under the charter of the United Steamship 
Company. The Nordhvalen, a ship flying the flag of Den- 
mark, will be in port at this time und it is thought that she 
will replace the Malm in the regular run. Included in the 
sargoes of both ships will be several thousand pieces of lum- 
ber destined for the West Indies. 

R. T. Burge, president of the Gulf Coast Fruit & Steam- 
ship Company, states that there is now being assembled in 
Galveston for shipment into Mexico approximately 1,000,000 
feet of lumber and creosoted timbers. Additional wharf 
space has been engaged for the storage and shipment of the 
lumber, which will continue until March. The Alabama, 
the steamer that will be entrusted with the delivery of the 
most of the lumber, arrived in port Wednesday from New 
Orleans, where she was drydocked and laid up for a week 
undergoing her annual overhauling and repairs. 

There has been a decided improvement in flood conditions 
throughout south Texas since last week. The waters have 
subsided in many places and are rapidly going down in 
others. In a few days there will be nothing left but the 
devastation. There is a slight demand for yard stock from 
the flooded districts, as well as bridge timbers, but no large 
orders are expected by the mills before late in January, per- 
haps not until February, as the general opinion seems to 
be that many of the towns will be slow to recover from 
the damage done by the water. 





A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Dec. 29.—The year has been one of 
continuous mill operation with the exception of a few 
short shutdowns caused by high water or other circum- 
stances over which the mills had no control. In the 
early part of the season the mills in this immediate 
section all ran to full capacity and up to July and 
August many of them worked double shifts. The result 
of this has been to make this a banner year in produc- 
tion. 

While the export trade has been short of that of some 
previous years it has been good and fairly steady up 
until the last sixty days, since which time movement has 


been sluggish, few cargoes having gone out through Port 
Arthur and Port Bolivar. 


Railroads report that while there has been no spurt dur- 
ng the year the movement by rail has been steady to in- 
terior points and will be the largest they have ever han- 
died. At present there is a considerable movement, espe- 
cially of timbers, to middle west Texas, presumably to re- 
place bridges washed out by the recent disastrous floods. 

The next week or ten days will see inventories taken of 
stocks and they will reveal that fhe yards are in a ragged 
condition. Many mill owners concede that their stocks are 
most badly sorted, a condition that will require some 
manipulation to remedy so as to start off the new year in 
good shape. Locally the retail yards are all carrying large 
stocks and the passing of the inventory period will not see 
large orders placed. 

A_number of large buildings are planned for Beaumont 
for 1914 but the time of their beginning is yet indefinite. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Dec. 29.—An increase in bona fide 
inquiries for yard stock of all kinds and a stronger feel- 
ing in the southern pine export trade were the features 
of last week in the Kansas City market. Many retail 
yards are sending inquiries that show plainly that they 
are genuine and not merely feelers sent out by parties who 
have no definite intention of buying. Spring requirements 
are going to be needed in a few weeks and the more pro- 
gressive retailers are getting their ears to the ground. Some 
of the smaller yards may depend on placing their orders when 
they come to Kansas City to attend the convention of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, January 28 to 30, 
but most of them show indications of a desire to get their 
orders in before that, as the prospects plainly indicate sharp 
advances both in southern pine and west coast stock before 
that time. 

The dull holiday season should end with this week. In- 
ventory taking is virtually over and the retailers undoubtedly 
will begin buying with the opening of the year; in fact, 
some orders are being placed right now, although the volume 
of business is seasonably dull. More wintry weather, with 
a fairly heavy fall of snow, has prevailed throughout the 
Southwest this last week and has accentuated the normal 
slackness in trade. The colder weather, however, has given 
business in other lines added impetus and is just what the 
farmers had been wanting, and reports from the rural dis- 
tricts throughout this territory are uniformly cheerful. 

One of the biggest southern pine manufacturing concerns 
that has held strictly to list the last month reports that it is 
getting a fair business on that basis now and that its sales- 
men, after carefully sizing up the situation at the yards, 
agree that the same price will bring in more orders than can 
readily be handled after the first of the year. That, of 
course, means that there will have to be an advance in 
prices by that firm. and that appears to be about the general 
idea of things. although some of the mills have deemed it 
wise the last few weeks to push the market with their sur- 
plus stock and so have caused some weakening. 

W. H. Walker. son of H. C. Walker, general representative 
of the Weed Lumber Company, has gone to Weed, Cal., to 
take a position at the mills of that concern. Mr. Walker has 
been in his father’s office for some time. 

Walter Robison, who resigned recently as general sales 
agent for the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, left this 
week for Mart, Tex., where he is going into the retail business 
at once. 





SECURES CONTROLLING INTEREST. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 29.—W. A. Anderson, secre- 
tary and sales manager of the W. E. Thomas Lumber 
Company and for twelve years one of the widely known 
figures in Kansas City lumber circles, has resigned and 
will leave the first of the year for Shreveport, La., where 
he has acquired control of the Shreveport Lumber Com- 
pany, a wholesale southern pine concern. 

Mr. Anderson has been in the lumber business since 
1893, when he entered the field as manager of a retail 
yard at Liberal, Kan., for Haulenback & White. After 
three years at Liberal Mr. Anderson went to the Long- 





W. A. ANDERSON, SHREVEPORT, LA., 
President Shreveport Lumber Company. 


Bell mill at Van Buren, Ark., and spent a year learn- 
ing the mill end of the business. He then came to 
Kansas City, where he was located with the Long-Bell 
company two years. His next move was to go to the 
Culver Lumber & Manufacturing Company, a hardwood 
concern with mills at Sedgewick, Ark. After four years 
with that company he returned to the Long-Bell people 
as sales manager of its west coast department, which 
position he held nearly eight years, resigning four years 
ago to becomes sales manager for the W. E. Thomas 
Lumber Company. 

Mr. Anderson’s never failing courtesy and his ability 














Interior of Dressed Lumber Shed at Arringdale, Va. 


N. C. 





oad - 
of high grade quality equal 
to Camps can only come 


fromthe choicest timber and 
modernly equipped mills. 


Try Camp’s Once and 
You'll Have no Other. 





‘ DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 





MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: . 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mer., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH : Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 


Storage and Loading Shed at Wilmington Mill. 
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formity and quality that is demanded 
these days by dealers who cater to an 
exacting trade. We make a specialty of 


. C. Pine 


Dressed and Rough Cedar Shing- 
les, Boat Boards, Tank Plank, 
Pattern Lumber, and Cross Arms 
- | forTelegraph &Telephone Poles 
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? Possess that element of satisfaction, uni- 
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and constantly carry a large stock on 
hand. Our daily output is 500,000 


feet and we ship by either rail or water. 


JohnL.RoperLumberCo. 


C. I. MILLARD, President. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Franklin Bank Bldg., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
18 Broadway, - - - - - - NEW YORK, 
Prudential Building, - - BUFFALO, N. Y. 
170 Summer Street, - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 


Cable Address 
“ROLUMCO” NORFOLK 
A. B. C. Code and 
American Lumberman Telecode. 
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Guy I. Buell, Pres. G. B. Montgomery, Treas. 
M. S. Tremaine, Vice-Pres. G. L. Hume, Sec. 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


KILN DRIED 
North Carolina Pine 














LONG LEAF YELLOW 
PINE AND CYPRESS 


General Sales Offices : 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


Mills : 
SUFFOLK, VA. 
SPRING HOPE, N.C. 























PRODUCTS © 
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N.C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 


Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and dressed 
lumber, and we have ship- 
ping facilities that guarantee 
prompt service. 


: | FOSBURGH LUMBER Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 
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as a lumberman have resulted in the making of many 
friends among the Kansas City lumbermen. He will be 
succeeded here by A. R. Thomas, a son of the head of 
the company. A. R. Thomas was graduated last June 
from the University of Missouri and since that time 
has been auditor of the company. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 30.—According to the views of 
most yellow pine wholesalers and manufacturers many 
disturbing influences handicapped buying and the volume 
of business was cut down materially. During the sum- 
mer months business was quiet. The first few months’ 
business was satisfactory. The last few months the yel- 
low pine trade showed some improvement. 

W. T. Whitmarsh, general manager of the W. T. Fer- 
guson Lumber Company, states that while yellow pine 
conditions during the last twelve months have been far 
from satisfactory in point of price and volume of business 
done, it has not been bad. He looks for a betterment dur- 
ing 1914, owing to the great number of inquiries that have 
been coming in recently. He does not believe that trade 
will become active, however, at the beginning of the year, 
or until spring, but then it will certainly increase and 
the year will wind up satisfactorily. 

G. P. Shehan, sales manager of the Berthold-Jennings 
Lumber Company, states that as a whole the year has been 
all right with the exception of the last three months, when 
business was quiet. He does not believe 1914 will be good 
judging from what the conditions are at the present time. 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lum- 
ber Company, says the yellow pine business has not been 
what it wanted during the year, but it is likely a lot of 
buying will be done after the first of the year, and improve 
in volume later on. 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Lum- 
ber Company, has found business good during 1913. While 
the volume of business has not been as large as during the 
previous year, it has been because it has not had the stock 
to fill orders and also because it has turned down a great 
deal of business when prices have not been satisfactory. 
The coming year will be a good one is the opinion of Mr. 
Mucke. Buying will start soon after the first of the year 
or as soon as the weather will permit. He bases his belief 
on the fact that stocks in the yards of the retailers are 
low and they must be replenished before spring construc- 
tion begins. Mr. Mucke is optimistic. 

J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Company, reports a good volume of business during the 


year just ending, much better than during the previous 
year. He looks for better business for 1913, owing to the 


light stocks in the retail yards. He believes demand will 
begin in the early spring, or as soon as the weather will 
permit buying. 

The Medart Patent Pulley Company, organized in 1879, 


which operated under a partnership agreement by Philip 
and William Medart, has been incorporated with the fol- 


lowing as its members: Florence Mueller Medart, of Stutt- 
gart, Germany; Kate Medart, of Paris, France, and Joseph- 
ine, William, Elise and Walter R. Medart, to manufacture 
power transmission machinery ete. Elise and Walter R. 
Medart are heirs of Philip Medart, who died three years 
ago. The other members are heirs of the late William 
Medart, who died in October, 1913. The officers are: Will- 
iam R. Medart, president and treasurer; William W. Mul- 
hall, secretary; Walter R. Medart, Elise Medart and Wal- 
ter F. Mulhall, directors. The total stock fully paid is 
$550,000, with a voluntary surplus of $52,000. 





THE HAZARDOUS ‘‘FATHER OF WATERS.’’ 

HELENA, ARK., Dec. 29.—The accompanying snap shots 
will convey an idea as to some of the hazards with which 
the lumber manufacturers of this hardwood metropolis 
have to contend in connection with the uncertain action 
of the Mississippi River. . 

At various times when the big river has gone on a 
rampage the Helena date line has been frequently in the 
daily press. From here have come many thrilling ac- 
counts of battles against the rising river which time 
and again has missed topping the levees by inches at 
this point, those same inches, on the defensive side, 
having been increased by the diligent use of sand bags 














PART OF LEVEE UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT 
HELENA, ARK. 


piled on the levee’s crown to increase the total hight 
enough to hold the river to its course. Each time the 
city has won its fight against the water and with the 
return of the river to its normal flow the citizens have 
returned to their usual daily life, with the feeling each 
time that once more disaster had been averted. 

Out on the river front for many years have stood, 
among others, the mills of the Chicago Mill & Lumber 
Company and the W. D. Reeves Lumber Company. From 
the river they have hauled the logs directly into their 
mills, enjoying the advantages which such an arrange- 
ment and location allow. The Reeves plant stands at 
the very apex of a big curve in the river, against which 











J [e) CAVE-IN THAT OCCURRED LAST AUGUST AT HELENA, 


the water sweeps, at flood stage, with the tremendous 
impetus which a straightaway mile stretch up-stream 
develops. Flood after flood has pounded and eaten at 
the levee in front of the Reeves mill and for three quar- 
ters of a mile below it, including that in front of the 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Company, but the dike has al- 
ways held. 

One morning last August, when the river was at its 
lowest stage and no one was thinking of dikes or floods, 
Helena awoke to the discovery that during the previous 
night almost a mile of this levee had caved in, exposing 
the two mills mentioned to the next flood waters, and 
incidentally the entire city. Quick action was necessary. 
A bond issue based on the Helena district was voted, 
amounting to $400,000. Contracts for new dikes were 
let at once, and the pictures shown herewith tell the 
rest of the story. They show the progress of the new 
work up to date. Both the mills affected will soon find 
themselves outside the new dike, which is to run between 
them and the town, leaving their manufacturing plants 
and the greater part of their yards at the mercy of the 
next flood. The Helena Hoop Company is also affected 
as to taking logs from the river, for the new levee covers 
its haul-up, and in addition takes up a large part of its 
yard space. This concern, however, can continue to 
operate its mill by supplying logs from the land side. 
The Chicago Mill & Lumber Company is already com- 
pleting a mill out at West Helena and will remove oper 
ations to that point when its present supply of logs in 
the river is exhausted. At this writing the future of 
the Reeves operation has not been determined. 


| SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Dec. 29.—Very little has been 
done in lumber during the week just passed, owing pri- 
marily to the holidays and next to the fact that heavy 
rains have made logging almost impracticable. 

The West Reaves Lumber Mills have closed three weeks 
for repairs. 

The traffic committee of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association will employ a supervising inspector to look 
after the interests of shippers and brokers doing business 
through this port. 

The Cummer Lumber Company has loaded schooner 
Fred W. Ayer with orange boxes and a deckload of lum- 
ber for San Juan, Porto Rico. This is the fourth cargo 
of boxes it has shipped to that port this season. It has 
several cargoes to go to the same port. 











FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., Dec. 29.—The Atlanta Builders’ Ex 
change will work next year to secure improvements of 
the Georgia lien law, as it affects lumbermen and other 
dealers in building supplies. The exchange will soon 
establish a credit bureau, which will give members of 
the exchange information of the credit of customers, but 
it will not collect bills. 

The amount of building permits issued in Atlanta up 
to date is $5,063,579. The amount of the permits issued 
last year was $9,987,444. The decline in building this year 
will be about 50 percent. But this decrease does not mean 
that 50 percent less lumber has been used than last year. 
The decrease in frame building has not been so great as the 
decrease in building of all sorts. On the other hand, most 
of the building done has been small work, where the chief 
material was lumber. But, nevertheless, the market here for 
all building supplies has been less than last year. 

“This is the first year in the last ten years,” said Building 
Inspector Hays last week, “that any other southern city 
has surpassed Atlanta in the amount of building.” 

In an action for $300,000 by the Richmond Cedar Works 
against the John L. Roper Lumber Company, a verdict has 
been rendered in favor of the defendant. In this verdict the 
jury held that the Roper Lumber Company was not liable for 
heavy fire losses sustained by the Richmond Cedar Works. 
It was charged that the fires were caused by sparks from 
engines of the defendant. 

Pessimism over the outlook for the new year seems to have 
disappeared. The number of inquiries has increased, and 
actual orders are more frequent. Owing to the low stocks, 
which will be made even lower by the Christmas inactivity 
of the mills, an increase in prices is expected after the first 
of the year. 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Dee. 30.—The old firm of Thomas 
J. Shryock & Co., which has been occupying wharf prop- 
erty on Philpot Street for a number of years, is about 
to remove to the office and yard formerly occupied by 
the firm of Thomas A. Charshee & Bro., on South Caroline 
Street. T. J. Shryock & Co. really have no need for the 
wharf, and will be most conveniently located on Caro- 
line Street, where a lumber shed is being erected for 
them and where a number of other improvements will be 
made. 

In a lease filed at the record office yesterday the N. W. 
James Lumber Company leased the yards on the south- 
east corner of President and Aliceanna Streets and at 
Albemarle and Lancaster Streets from Norman James 
and the Safe Deposit & Trust Company, trustee, for a 
term beginning January 1 and ending September 27. 
1920. The lease is a renewal of an agreement made in 
1906, whereby the rental is now reduced. 

Greenleaf Johnson & Son, National Marine Bank 
Building, report that the mill of the Greenleaf Johnson 
Company at Norfolk, for which they handle the output, 
has been shut down for three weeks and will not resume 
operation until about the middle of January. 
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A recent issue of the Craftsman contained an inter- 
esting article on the manufacture of baskets from long- 
leaf pine needles, occasional bands of millet being used 
in weaving to give a decorative effect. The article was 
illustrated with reproductions of numerous beautiful 
baskets made in this way, with instructions as to the 
stitch and manner of weaving. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Increase ‘in Inquiries Reported—Cypress in Seasonable 
Call—Hardwoods Mark Time—Perceptible Curtail- 
ment of Production. 

NEW ORLEANS, LaA., Dec. 29.—The week shows no espe 
cially noteworthy development, the trade generally taking 
holiday, with a good many lumbermen away from their 
desks. Current orders are about as last week, but there 
is some increase ot inquiries. It was reported today 
that some orders booked earlier in the month for deliv- 
ery on or before February 1 had been ordered forward 
as early as the mills could conveniently make shipment. 
Irom this it is argued that buyers, after sizing up their 
stocks on hand and taking a view of the business out- 
look, have determined to even up their assortments early. 

Cypress finds seasonable call, with no change in its 
character and prices steady. Yellow pine demand is no 
quieter than during other holiday weeks: and inquiries are 
afloat in good number. Prices are said to rule weak, but 
manufacturers expect a change for the better early in 1914. 
There are symptoms of railway orders, but opinions are 
more or less divided regarding rail purchases the early 
part of the vear. In some quarters it is believed the car- 
riers will hold back until the rate case is decided. Others 
believe they will buy more liberally from this time on, 
because they must. to keep their plants in good repair. 
The export call remains quiet. though an improvement is 
hoped for with the turn of the year. Hardwoods mark 
time, meeting about the same demand noted last week, with 
prices fairly steady if not as high as manufacturers think 
conditions should justify. Ocean rates have been, lowered 
slightly in spots, which way stimulate export demand, 
though some dealers believe that rates are still unrea- 
sonably high from New Orleans. 

Secretary Watson, of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association, has placed on exhibition in his office a hand- 
some working model of a cypress silo built partly inside a 
barn. The model is complete to the last detail and the de- 
sign ought to make a hit with the farmers who, in some 
States, tind it somewhat difficult to get storm or tornado 
insurance on silos standing apart from other farm buildings 
The combination silo is as rigid and strong as the barn of 
which it is a part. 

A. A. Martinez, New Orleans representative of the Alex- 
andria Lumber Company, has received word that his com- 
pany has been issued patents upon a sheath piling claimed 
to have many practical advantages over those in use Ap- 
plication for patent was made some time ago and the com 
pany is prepared to market its product without delay. It 
is claimed that the new sheath piling may be driven at ¢ 
angle, easily manufactured from yard stock of suitable grade 
and dimensions and forms a perfeet preventive 
seepage. Large quantities of sheath piling are used in 
levee work. 

Monroe McDavid, owner of a sawmill on the Mississippi 
Central Railroad near Brookhaven, Miss., was struck by a 
train last week and received injuries which necessitated the 
umputation of his legs. 

The Great Southern Lumber Company, at Bogalusa, La., 
gave the children of its employees a Christmas tree on 
Christmas Eve, at the Goodyear Memorial Y. M. C. A. 
Building. The Central Lumber Company, at Brookhaven, 
Miss., distributed 3800 Christmas baskets among its em- 
ployees, in accordance with its annual custom. 

Henry E. Hardtner, of the Urania Lumber Company, 
Urania, La., was here last week to confer with President 
Alexander of the Louisiana State Conservation Commission 
on matters touching the reforestation of the tracts set 
apart by the Urania company under contract with the 
commission for that purpose. 

At the regular monthly meeting the Public Belt Railroad 
Commission, held last Thursday night, Commissioner W. B 
Thompson relinquished active management of the system, 
accepting the decree of the Louisiana supreme court nullify 
ing the ordinance of the commission council placing him in 
charge. 












TO IMPROVE PORT FACILITIES. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Dee. 29.—The New Orleans Dock 
Board has employed chartered accountants and efficiency 
experts to make a complete survey of the local port sys- 
tem, ‘‘to recommend proper mechanical devices and to 
install such systematic methods’’ as will insure a prac- 
tical and effective solution of the efficiency problems. 
Letters containing the announcement were sent to rail 
and steamship representatives, exporters in all lines and 
others having business with the port. With the news 
was tendered a cordial invitation to codperate in the 
work. ‘‘We would appreciate it,’’ wrote President 
Guerard of the dock board, ‘‘if you kindly write any 
comments you may deem proper to make upon the ex- 
isting conditions and make any suggestions which in your 
opinion would tend to improve them.’’ In an accompany- 
ing letter, addressed to the handlers of bulky commodi- 
ties, the board states that it has under special considera- 
tion the installation of mechanical equipment for the 
handling of this tonnage, and wishes to obtain informa- 
tion regarding the probable volume of such business if 
facilities were provided for its better handling. 

The announcement is highly interesting to local lumber 
exporters and it is believed that most of them will co- 
operate wiht the board to the best of their ability. At 
the recent conference with the board over the proposal to 
provide a genuine lumber wharf, with storage and track 
facilities, the commissioners showed a lively interest in 
the proposition, and it is believed that the efficiency engi- 
neers in their employ will give it careful and favorable 
consideration. 
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IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., Dee. 27.—Many of the companies 
have shut down their mills in this territory for repairs. 
A number will be closed for ten days or two weeks, hav- 
ing shut down several days ago. This has resulted in 
considerable curtailment of production. The recent rains 
have also helped to curtail operations. 

Inquiries are giving encouragement to the lumber man- 
ufacturers. For a week or two there will be little buying, 
owing to the wind-up of the old year, but soon after the 
beginning of 1914 retailers in the North are expected to put 
in their orders briskly. A member of the Shreveport lumber 
fraternity, just back from an inspection trip in northern 


territory, reports that he found nearly all the yards in need 
of stock. One out of seven or eight of the yards had suffi- 
cient supply; the others were greatly in need of lumber, and 
the indications were that they would soon be buying. 

Although demand is expected to open up within a few 
weeks, prices are not expected to improve for several weeks. 
Che lumbermen of this territory are still confident there will 
be improvement of both to considerable extent by spring. 
They feel encouraged over the outlook, and some of them are 
confident that the settlement of the currency legislation by 
Congress will aid buying. 

Local building activities continue favorable and despite 
the tightness of the money market the 1913 building record 
here will almost equal that of 1912. Many jobs are planned 
for 1914, which promises to be a splendid year for industrial 
activities in this section. 

3y authority of the Shreveport Chamber of Commerce 
executive committee telegrams have been sent to the lumber 
companies penalized by the Missouri courts under the anti- 
trust law inviting them to move to Louisiana, with the 
assurance that the latchstring is on the outside and that 
legitimate enterprises need not fear unwarranted harass- 
ment in this State, but a cordial welcome. The State cham- 
ber participated in the invitation, being represented by 
Acting President J. B. Babb, who is also secretary of the 
Shreveport Chamber of Commerce. One of the telegrams was 
sent to George K. Smith, secretary of the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of St. Louis, Mo., reading: i 

“Please communicate to your members who have suffered 
from the ouster proceedings in Missouri an invitation from 
the Shreveport Chamber of Commerce to come to Louisiana. 
In this State we welcome those agencies which make for 
development and prosperity, and the liberal sentiment of our 
people toward these agencies is an assurance that legitimate 
enterprise will not suffer pernicious harassment. Latchstring 
is on outside, and on inside is awaiting cordial welcome.” 
_At the first meeting of the Louisiana State Fair Associa- 
tion’s directorate yesterday, when officers for the ensuing 
year were chosen, two lumbermen were especially honored. 
They are George Freeman, jr.. vice president of the Victoria 
Lumber Company, and W. A. Robinson, head of W. A. Robin- 
son Company, formerly manager of the Allen Manufacturing 
Company. Mr. Freeman was unanimously elected first vice 
president and Mr. Robinson was unanimously elected second 
vice president. 

The Brown Stave Company, which established a stave 
making business here several years ago, has broken ground 
for a heading plant which will have a daily capacity of 650 
barrels. It will be the first industry of the sort in Shreveport. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 
MERIDIAN, Miss., Dec. 29.—While many mills in the 
territory have been closed since the early part of De- 
cember, with announcements of optimism for the trade 
outlook, the same mills will reopen during January with 
a feeling of better conditions all along the line. Despite 
the calamity howlers the output for December is esti- 
mated at about 20 to 25 percent below normal. 
Susiness appears to be slowly picking up. Inquiry 
continues steady, although orders have not increased to 
any material extent. Sales have been confined principally 
to low-gride material. No. 2 flooring has had some demand 
and No. 2 ceiling has also had some call. Pole stocks are 
improving in demand and price. 
Manufacturers are unwilling to accept orders at prevail- 
ing prices, realizing that the market has about reached its 


limit on the down-grade and expect an immediate change 
for the better. 


The city council has under consideration the adoption of 
a fire-proof ordinance, eliminating shingle roofs from a cer- 
tain district of Meridian. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLe, ALA., Dev. 29.—Last week being Christmas 
week, movement of yellow pine out of this port was very 
small, the total being 4,479,000 feet, confined entirely to 
lumber. The largest cargo of the week went by steamer 
to Montevideo, consisting of 1,187,000 feet, while there 
was also a small parcel to the same port of about 300,000 
feet. The remainder of the week’s movement went to 
the islands of Cuba, Jamaica and Porto Rico, the trade 
with those islands having picked up materially since the 
close of the hurricane season. During the week 500 
crossties were exported to Puerto Cortez and 200,000 
staves to New York, as well as some parcels of hard- 
woods to South American ports, 25,000 feet of oak lumber 
going to Montevideo and 11,000 feet to Buenos Aires. 

A much better feeling has prevailed in both the export 
and interior branches of the yellow pine trade during the 
last few weeks and men engaged in the yellow pine trade 
believe that with the dawn of the new year there will be 
a marked improvement all along the line, with a much 
better demand for both export and domestic grades of 
yellow pine. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Dec. 29.—Depressing conditions con- 
tinue to exist in the lumber and timber markets, both 
foreign and domestic, and instead of the future brighten- 
ing, as was expected, it presents anything but a roseate out- 
look for the beginning of the new year. Ocean freights are 
low and unsteady, shipments to foreign ports are small and 
inquiries decreasing in volume, with the result that business 
has become stagnant. The domestic conditions are prac- 
tically the same, with few orders and a smaller number of 
inquiries at this period than for many years. The consensus 
is that the passage of the currency bill will assist in strength- 
ening the market and making a better demand, and shippers 
say that this will also affect the foreign markets, especially 
if tonnage settles down and becomes firm. 

Practically all mills have been closed in this section for 
the last ten days, closing down earlier for the Christmas holi- 
days than ordinarily and will not resume cutting for another 
week. Many of them will not even open then, as they are 
shut down until market conditions become better. 

The German-American Lumber Company, which recently 
acquired the Drummond and other tracts of timberland in 
the St. Andrews Bay territory, intends to increase its capital 
stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000. The company plans to 
erect a planing mill at the plant at Millville with a capacity 
of 50,000 feet a day, and is also considering other improve- 
ments and additions to the plant. 
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THERE is promise of a large turpentine industry in 


the West and Southwest, the raw product being supplied 
by the resinéus gum of western yellow pine. 





The two views shown here- 
with portray our shipping 
facilities, both by rail and 
water, but back of it all is 
an organization of human 
beings that know no excuses 
for delays and seldom have 
occasion to attempt making 
any. 








Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 





If it’s made in North Caro- 
lina Pine you can expect to 
get it from us and can bank 
on it meeting your require- 
ments. Don’t waste any time 
wondering where you can get 
it—consult us—you will then 
know whether it’s obtainable. 


Telecode used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS ' OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
MELBOURNE, FLORIDA. 








Alabama-Florida Lumber Co. 


INTERIOR AND EXPORT LUMBER 
SPECIALIZING IN 


Dimension, Car Material 
Ceiling, Flooring 


NOMA - . FLORIDA 








Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER. 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 


Cummer Lumber Company, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Office:—1 Madison Ave., New York City, 
and 1402 North American Bidg., Philadelphia. 














CYPRESS LUMBER SHINGLES ann LATH. 
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PALATKA, Fia.; 





East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 
. WATERTOWN, . - - 


» 


FLORIDA. 























BRYCE, WHITE & Co. 


SHIPPERS AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


American Lumber 
57 Basinghall Street LONDON 





| Established in London for over a quarter of a century. 
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As a4 EXEXUEEUEUUIIINIIEIE) 


| Edward Chaloner & Co. | 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc.,in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 
Cable Address, ““CHATONER.” Codes used, ABC, 

















Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’sTelecode. 














NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 








VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 29.—Practically every hardwood 
yard in St. Louis is now being invoiced. Stocks in the 
local yards are hardly normal. Shippers all say that the 
books are beginning to reveal the fact that business this 
year was not as bad as had been supposed. Prices were 
off all year though the volume of business was excellent. 
With the dawn of the new year the outlook is much 
brighter. 

The year just closing was most remarkable in many 
ways. It began under rather auspicious conditions and 
though there were plenty of orders on the files, stocks were 
not large. Shipments went forward at fairly good prices 
until about the middle of the year, when weather condi- 
tions began playing hob with business in general and the 
lumber business in particular. First came the floods in 
the Ohio River Valley. [Then came rains in one section 
and drouths in another, followed by a complete reversal of 
those conditions, thereby affecting the country’s harvest. 
To all of it was added the political unrest attending the 
tariff and the currency reforms. Gradually the country 
recovered its weather equilibrium, and in the late fall when 
the political situation began to take definite shape things 
revived. Inquiries and orders are now more plentiful and 
prices are firmer. 

For the first time since the establishment of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange, the annual figures showing the inspection 
of the exchange during the year are not available. The 
secretary states that he has not compiled the figures this 
year. In a rough sort of a way, however, it is known that 
the exchange has inspected about 6,000,000 feet this year. 

That the hardwood business in this center was fairly 
good during 1913 was evidenced by the reports made to 
the correspondents of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by the 
leading hardwood concerns. Nearly all of them state the 
volume of business was fully equal to that of the previous 
year while a few state that their business was better. The 
greater number of them are optimistic in regard to business 
for 1914. Very few of them believe that business will 
begin with a rush. They look for quietness during the first 
three months with a decided improvement after that. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Dee. 2°.—J. W. Dickson, president 
of the Valley Log Loading Company, says that the move- 
ment of timber from the Mississippi delta during the 
next several months promises to be rather light unless the 
weather is exceptionally favorable for work in the woods. 
The mills have a larger supply of logs on hand than is 
seasonably usual, but prospects are that receipts from 
the source cited will be small as compared with the winter 
season in 1912-13. The Valley Log Loading Company 
also operates on the Memphis-Marianna cut-off of the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, and President Dick- 
son believes a substantial amount of timber will be han- 
dled over that line. 

R. E. Lee Wilson, of Lee Wilson & Co., one of the most 
extensive manufacturers of hardwood lumber and likewise 
one of the biggest owners of timber lands in Arkansas, has 
announced that January 1 he will take $300,000 worth of 
the levee bonds authorized by the last legislature of Ar- 
kansas for the purpose of providing funds for bringing the 
St. Francis Levee to a proper standard. Owing to the 
tightness of the money market none of these bonds has 
heretofore been sold. 

E. H. Ewing, formerly manager of the E. H. Ewing Lum- 
ber Company, Heber Springs, Ark., whose plant was re- 
cently destroyed by fire, will, together with Earl Brice and 
Louis Thompson, establish a wagon factory and engage in 
the manufacture of agricultural implements on a large svale. 
Red and white oak will be used chiefly. 

An agreed statement of facts has been prepared by the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Bureau and the officials of the 
Missouri & North Arkansas Railroad Company whereby the 
rate on logs to Memphis is to be 2 cents less than that 
heretofore prevailing. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 29.—Business in the lumber 
market has been quiet. Shippers have been moving out 
some small lots, but the holiday spirit has overshadowed 
the market. Many orders are reported for January de- 
livery, and dealers feel greatly encouraged as to the out- 
look for next year. No material change is reported in 
values, though the tendency is easier. 

Col. H. P. Keller claims to have marketed the largest 
white oak tree ever seen in Lauderdale County, Tennessee, 
recently. The tree was cut on his farm near Ripley. At 
the stump it measured 5 feet and 9 inches in diameter, 
and 4 feet and 11 inches at the first cut, 12 feet in length. 

E. B. Martin, of Pascagoula, Miss., 2 member of the 
Scranton Shingle Company which manufactures cypress 
shingles, reports that his company is putting up a veneer- 
ing plant which will start about January 15, practically 
all machinery having been installed. Veneers of gum and 
pine will be cut. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 29.—Prices hold up well and 
inquiries do not foreshadow any continued dullness that 
is unusual for this time of year. Dealers expect a good 
volume of business by January 15, when most of the in- 
ventories will be completed and business concerns again 
settle down to work. 

Bankers are well pleased with the new currency bill 
and say it will enable them to be much more liberal to 
their customers and this means a lot to lumber dealers as 
well as all other merchants, enabling them to make better 
coliections. Prospects from Washington are to the effect 
that a fair policy is to be pursued toward large operators 
and it is probable that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will allow the desired increase in rates to the railroads. 
Railroads need Jots of supplies and with additional revenue 
insured they will likely be liberal buyers, which would be a 
tremendous aid to the lumber business and is more than 
likely to occur within the next six months. Business is 
dull now but prospects are good for a much better volume 
and on a more liberal basis for 1914. 

An important addition to Cincinnati’s lumber colony is 
the recently organized Benn Lumber Company, largely an 
exporting enterprise. — Its constituents are Ben Rubenstein, 
president; E. O: Robinson, vice president, and F. W. Mow- 
bray, secretary and treasurer. The latter two, members of 
the Mowbray & Robinson Company, are well and favorably 


known to the American hardwood trade. Mr. Rubenstein 
comes from London, England, to strengthen the local trade. 
For a number of years he has represented in the States the 
Great Eustern ‘Timber Company, of London, and is a lum- 
berman of much experience. ‘The new concern will manu- 
facture and deal in hardwood lumber, the bulk of which 
will be exported to European markets, and is regarded as a 
decided acquisition to Cincinnati's commercial world. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CoLuMBus, OHIO, Dec. 29.—Yardmen and factories are 
busy with their inventories and as a result are not in- 
clined to talk lumber. The tone of the market is good, 
however, and a better demand is expected shortly after 
the first of the year. 

Hardwood prices are still well maintained, although 
there is a decrease of from 50 cents to $1 in certain 
items. Dry stocks are not plentiful and factories in certain 
lines are buying steadily. 

Yellow pine trade is slow and prices are generally weak. 
here is some buying for deliveries in January. Dry stocks 
of yellow pine are plentiful. Cypress and hemlock are 
rather quiet. 

Millwork is slow, also, as the season is about over. There 
is only a slight demand for door and sash. 

According to William F. German, secretary of the Co- 
lumbus department of building, the valuation on permits 
issued during 1913 will surpass that of the previous year 
by approximately $1,000,000. A large number of good- 
sized structures are projected for the coming year. 

IF. B. Pryor, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, says 
trade in hardwoods has been a little slow during the last 
week but not more so than was expected under the cireum- 
stances. Most.of the travelers were off the road and as a 
result orders were few. <A nice lot of inquiries has been 
received indicating some strength for the future. 

An urgent plea for Ohio to pass laws protecting tim- 
berlands is made by Prof. C. H. Goetz, formerly of Ohio 
State University, who has returned for the holidays from 
Colorado Springs, Colo., where he is connected with the 
State school of forestry. 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 

ELKINS, W. Va., Dec. 31.—Notwithstanding the quiet- 
ness of the lumber market it is causing no serious con- 
cern among lumber people, except among the more pessi- 
mistie, because most of those who have given present 
conditions their consideration find little to mark this 
year-end season any different from preceding years. It 
is always quiet at this particular time. As soon as the 
stock-taking period is passed lumbermen look for a re- 
turn to normal business. Increase in the volume of 
business will be perceptible soon after the first of the 
year, say operators and dealers. 

It is stated on reliable authority that the Kendall 
Lumber Company, whose interests in West Virginia are 
large and successful, will start operation in the spring on 
timber holdings on Cheat River. A railroad, according to 
common report, will be built up Cheat River from Cheat 
Haven to Ices Ferry, to be completed in the early spring. 
The grading is practically completed. F 

The immense dam of the West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company, about 18 miles south and west of Dobbin in Grant 
County has been completed and filled. 

Further investigation of the numerous applications to the 
State for permits to construct hydroelectric dams throughout 
the State will be made by the Public Service Commission, 
beginning Januarv 5 and with reference to the construction 
of the dam on Cheat River the commission has invited all 
who are interested to file briefs in connection with the in- 
vestigation. ; : 

A number of the mills in this section of the State have 
been closed down between Christmas and New Year's but will 
resume operation immediately after the beginning of the 
year. Members of the clerical force of the mills have 
availed themselves of the opportunity to spend Christmas at 
their homes. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dee. 29.—The lumber situation is 
rapidly improving and conditions are reported as being 
much better than a few days age. Building operations, 
which were disturbed by the strike of the building trades 
and teamsters, are being resumed on a large scale. 
Weather conditions have been ideal and building will be 
forwarded as long as the weather will permit. A number 
of large jobs have been started during the last week and 
several big projects are under way. The outlook for the 
next few weeks in the lumber trade is encouraging. 

The Leasehold Realty Company has announced plans 
for the erection of a fireproof, 12-story office building 
at Delaware and Market streets on the site of the Phoenix 
Building, at a cost of about $150,000. One of the prin- 
cipal stockholders and a director in the company is Thomas 
R. Lewis, president of the Burnet-Lewis Lumber Company. 

Resigning his position as manager of the export depart- 
ment of E. C. Atkins & Co., Fred J. Trenck will be asso- 
ciated with his father, John W. Trenck, who has been a 
traveling salesman for more than twenty-five years. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Dee. 30.—Local hardwood lumber 
manufacturers have finished taking account of stock. 
The mills here have been operated on steady time for the 
last month and while trade has not come in a rush it has 
been as good as if not better than it was during the cor- 
responding month last year. Inquiries and orders came 
in fairly well during the week. It is believed collections 
will pick up about the middle of January. Manufactur- 
ers have a good supply of logs on hand. 

Monday, January 5, Benjamin Bosse, a well known 
furniture manufacturer of Evansville, will become mayor 
of Evansville, to hold the position for four years. 

Tuesday of last week the new North Side Bank, which 
was recently organized with a capital stock of $50,000, 
opened its doors to the public. Theodore E. Rechtin, well 
known lumber and lath dealer, and William H. Schnute, 
of the Schnute-Holtman Lumber Company, are among the 
directors. s 

One of the most valuable pieces of timberland in southern 
Indiana has been sold by Mrs. G. W. Robb, of New Provi- 
dence, to Townsend & Freeman, of Indianapolis. The tract 
contains 250 acres, 
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IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LirrLe Rock, Ark., Dec. 29.—The Homer I. Cutsinger 
Lumber & Veneer Company, a concern of national repu- 
tation, has closed a deal with the Little Rock Chamber 
of Commerce for the location of an eight-band sawmill at 
Kactoria, the new industrial addition to Little Rock. The 
chamber of commerce donated the company a ten-acre site 
near the railroad. Work on the construction of the mill 
will begin at once. For the present the veneer material will 
be shaped up and sent to the North, but in a short time the 
company expects to manufacture veneering here. The com- 
pany will make extensive purchases of timberland near the 
city. 

E. H. Ewing, formerly manager of the E. H. Ewing Lum- 
ber Company, whose plant was recently destroyed by fire 
at Heber Springs, Ark., has become associated with Earl 
Brice and Louis Thompson in a new industry. ‘They have 
purchased the Gardner gin plant and will convert it into a 
wagon and implement factory. The plant will utilize the 
almost inexhaustible supply of red and white odk in that 
section. 

H. M. Wheeler has sold his sawmill at Madison, Ark., 
to William Prichard, of Memphis, and will remove the 
first of the year to Jonesville, La., where he will set up 
a new mill on a fine timber option. 

The sawmill of the Graysonia-Nashville Lumber Company, 
at Nashville, has closed for the winter, on account of the 
high water in the Saline and Little River bottoms, which 
will make it impossible to keep enough timber to run the 
mill. “There is a rumor that the Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Company is negotiating for the purchase of the property. 

M. L. Sigman, of Benton, will remove his stave mill to 
Monticello, to a’ five-acre tract furnished by the chamber 
of commerce, adjoining the sawmill being erected by J. 8S. 
Kimbro. He will manufacture tight barrel staves, employ- 
ing about 40 men in the mill and 200 in the woods. He 
expects to be ready for business about February 15. 

The Grayling Lumber Company, at Arkansas City, Ark.. 
has just opened a new twin mill with a daily capacity of 
125,000 feet, and 500 employees on the pay roll. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 30.—Basil E. Kenney, of the 
Basil E. Kenney Lumber Company, of Frankfort, which 
is controlled by the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Com- 
pany, of Louisville, has been transferred by that company 
to Fayette, Ala., where he will look after the operation 
of the company. 

The Bell-Coggeshall Box Company has changed its 
name to the Embry Box Company. G. W. Embry, presi- 
dent, and Harry W. Embry, secretary and treasurer, have 


been in active control many years. The name of the 
Voss Mantel Company, an associated concern, has been 
changed to the Voss Table Company. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. E. Kline and Harry E. Kline were 


called to Cincinnati by the death of Mrs. Caroline Strause, 
mother of Mrs. Kline. The funeral was in Cincinnati 
today. ‘The Klines operate the Louisville Veneer Mills. 

The development of the oil fields of Kentucky has _re- 
sulted in lumber business, a lot of small sawmills confining 
operation for the most part to the cutting of dimension 
stock for the construction of derricks. Heavy timbers are 
required for this class of work. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Orrawa, ONT., Dee. 29.—Christmas brought one pres- 
ent to Ottawa Valley lumbermen which, if it will not put 
gifts in their stockings, will certainly put money in their 
pockets. That was a plentiful fall of snow and cold 
weather to follow it. The snow arrived a day before 
Christmas, almost two feet of it to carpet the woods, 
and the cold weather two days later to freeze up the 
roads and enable cutting to start. 

A final settlement of the railway cartage question has 
been announced, as a result of which shippers will have 
to pay almost 50 percent more for the service than for- 
merly. The railways have agreed to continue carting 
goods to and from terminals indefinitely, provided they 
obtain 4 cents a hundred pounds. Originally the rate 
was 21% cents. 

The inauguration of the parcel post in Canada is an- 
nounced for January 20, instead of January 1 as at first 
intended. The maximum weight of parcels at first is to 
be 11 pounds, and girth 72 inches, but this will probably 
be increased later. Rates have not yet been announced, 
but will probably be somewhat higher than those in the 
United States. A reduction in the parcels post rates be- 
tween Canada and Australia, in some instances of 50 
percent, has been made. 

















IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Dee. 29.—Coast lumbermen are 
much interested in the prospect of a market being opened 
in India for fir ties. This matter came up some time 
ago, and the Bengal & Northern Railway Company is 
considering tenders from this coast in competition to the 
native woods used in India. It is hoped that an initial 
shipment of between 125,000 and 150,000 ties will be sent. 
A very large number of ties are used on railways in India, 
and it is claimed that Pacific coast fir, properly creosoted, 
will last much longer than the wood now utilized. Not 
only are British Columbia mills tendering on this initial 
shipment, but American mills also, and no matter_ which 
wins out the purpose of demonstration will be served. 

The British Columbia government has been asked to send 
an exhibit of forest resources to the Forest Products Expo- 
sition at Chicago in April. It is believed the invitation 
will be accepted in view of the fact that the new tariff has 
given opportunities for selling the lumber product of this 
Province in the United States, especially in competition 
with yellow pine. 

The output of the Cranbrook district of Kootenay for 
1913 totalled 147,000,000 feet of sawn timber, including 
500,000 ties. In addition there are a million ties yet in 
the woods, as well as 750,000 feet of telegraph and tele- 
phone poles, 350,000 feet of piling, 18,000 cords of mine 
props and 7,500 cords of fence posts. There are 108 mills 
in the whole of the interior. 35 in the Cranbrook district, 
34 in the Nelson district, and 36 in the Kamloops and 
Vernon district. 

Following the meeting of the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association last week, timbermen and lumbermen 
gathered to discuss the Government's proposal to increase 
the royalties, and to decide whether those interested should 
organize as a permanent body or go along as at present, 
represented by a committee. In regard to the latter, it was 


decided to leave matters with the committee, although John 
O’Brien thought the committee seemed inclined to give 
the interior timbermen the better of the proposals being 
made to the Government. Hon. W. R. Ross, minister of 
Jands, was present at the sessions, and the objections to 
the Government's action were again presented. The timber- 
men do not desire an increase based on the price of lumber, 
such a sliding scale being suggested by the Government, but 
instead want it definitely stated for a term of thirty years. 
Kven at that, it was pointed out, the timbermen were taking 
a gamble, but they were willing to take the risk. 





FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 

Sr. Joun, N. B., Dec. 29.—A welcome fail of snow 
all over New Brunswick came the day before Christmas. 
It was much lighter in the southern part of the Prov- 
ince, but it was of great benefit to the lumbermen. The 
lumber markets continue extremely dull. Several of 
the mills at St. John are still in operation, but the 
quantity of lumber exported continues small. 
No steps have been taken on a large scale to utilize 
the hardwood supplies available in New Brunswick. 
Some of the newer railroads pass through hardwood regions, 
but no large mills to handle the product of hardwood forests 
have been erected. ‘he great product of the lumber indus- 
try in the Province is still spruce, with a little pine, cedar 
and hemlock. 

The Bathurst Lumber Company is replacing machinery in 
a big mill at Bathurst that has been idle some time. Six- 
teen shingle machines are being put in, and there is equip- 
ment for sawing deals and boards. The company has built 
ten cottages for emplcyees. 
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A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dee. 29.—Norman Lind, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Pacific Timber Company, 
Everett, is in Minneapolis spending the holidays at the 
old home, but the family reunion this year lacks the 
presence of Mr. Lind’s father, John Lind, still in Vera 
Cruz as personal representative of President Wilson in 
Mexico. Mr. Lind says that while conditions are quiet, 
the general feeling on the west coast is optimistic with 
regard to future business. 

T. M. Partridge and Harry F. Partridge returned this 
week from Phelps, N. Y., where they were called sud- 
denly by the death of their father, S. S, Partridge. 
The offices of the T. M. Partridge Lumber Company 
were. closed last Wednesday, the day of the funeral. 

W. H. MeCaughey, of the McCaughey Mill Company, 
Seattle, was here the other day in the course of a trip 
to the principal cities of the central West. 

VY. E. Burnham has disposed of his interest in the 
Burnham-Kilbourne Lumber Company, which January 1 
becomes the Kilbourne Lumber Company, with A. C. An- 
drews as president and R. C. Kilbourne, secretary. The 
company has one retail yard in Minneapolis and one at 
St. Louis Park, a suburb. 

That the lumbermen and railroads of northern Minne- 
sota are spending $500,000 a year on fire prevention, in- 
cluding the cost of burning slashings and of their patrol 
forces, was the statement of State Forester W. T. Cox at 
a public hearing Monday before the public land subcom- 
mittee of the State efliciency commission. He opposed con- 
solidating departments to make the forest rangers act as 
game wardens, saying that the rangers would lose prestige 
with the settlers, who are distrustful of game wardens and 
generally hostile. Mr. Cox said the State makes a mistake 


in selling timber from State lands to be cut clean, and 
urged that it be cut under forestry rules, leaving a cer- 
tain percentage of the timber. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLuTH, MINN., Dec. 29.—For the large operators 
conditions are satisfactory as there is from 10 to 15 
inches of solid ice on the lakes and the swamps are 
frozen hard enough to maintain roads for heavy hauling. 
The weather, while still moderate, is sufficiently cold 
to keep ice roads in fair condition. Owing to the late 
start loggers are putting in more teams and men than 
they had at first intended. As a result men find a sud- 
den demand for their services, and a scarcity of teams 
is reported by one of the large operators. The supply 
of men is adequate. From now forward hauling will 
be rushed. 

The Grand Marais & Northwestern Railroad has 
awarded a contract for the construction of the first 20 
miles of a line from Grand Marais, Cook County, Minn., 
on the north shore of Lake Superior, to Ely, Minn., on the 
Vermilion Iron Range. The distance between Grand Marais 
and Ely is 75 miles. This line will afford connection with 
Duluth over the Duluth & Norvhern Minnesota, in Cook 
County, and over the Duluth & Iron Range, from Ely, in 
St. Louis County. Cook County still contains a large 
amount of timber, and has a future as a mining region. 
The Duluth & Northern Minnesota road (Alger, Smith & Co.) 
is on its way to Port Arthur, Ont., its ultimate northern 
terminus, as a common carrier. 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Dec. 29.—The local lumber business 
is quiet, as consumers and general buyers of hardwood 
and other lines are taking their annual inventories. 
Wholesalers say that good inquiries are being made, how- 
ever, and that the prospects indicate a brisk business after 
the new year has opened. There is every proof that stocks 
are light, not only in buyers’ hands but at the mills. The 
factory consuming trade has been buying carefully for weeks, 
taking only enough to satisfy immediate needs, and it will 
be necessary for these manufacturers to begin buying more 
heavily, that they may be in readiness for the spring trade. 
Building operations have been active all over the State and 
most dealers are beginning to find that stocks in their yards 
are at a rather low stage. Wholesalers have been trying to 
impress upon dealers that now is the time to place their 
orders, that they may be sure of prompt delivery as well as 
avoid the higher prices which are expected later. 

The building inspector expects to issue a permit during 
the early months of the coming year for the new $4,000,000 
building which is to be erected on the site of the Plankinton 
Hotel, plans for which have been drawn. This presages 
another successful building year in Milwaukee in 1914, the 
inspector believes. 
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THE KEYSTONE STATE | 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


Business Outlook Excellent and Optimism Prevails 
Among Lumber Dealers—Yellow Pine Weakest Item 
on the List. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dee. 29.—The ‘‘Happy New 
Year’’ greetings of the lumbermen here have the right 
ring and are being given with a smile. A feeling of 
safety seems to be gaining ground among them, and they 
think that there is no reason why business should hold 
back any longer, now that the new and radical legisla 
tion is out of the way and meeting with more general 
favor than was expected by some. All seem to agree that 
a slight increase in general activity will result in an in- 
creased demand for lumber that will quickly tighten the 
market, and most of them expect that rise to come, and 
come soon. 

It is estimated that yard stocks in and around this city 
are from 25 to 35 percent below normal, the suburban 
yards being lower than those in the city. The mills seem 








optimistic, too, for they are holding tight to their lumber 
unless they can get what they consider a fair price. There 
is one exception to this, and that is in yellow pine, which 


is probably the weakest item in this market. 
seems to be a lot of hardwoods offered, severe price cutting 
is the exception rather than the rule, and then only on 
certain items, and dry stock is still rather hard to get in 
most woods and thicknesses. Hardwood flooring is selling 
well, and is in brisk demand. Mahogany and the fancy 
woods are scarce. Plain white oak is in fair demand, while 
quartered and red are not so active. Ash, birch, beech, 
maple and gum are in moderate demand, with low grade 
poplar and chestnut, but the better grades of the last two 
are rather plentiful. White pine is steadily strong, but 
inactive, except in a few of the lower grade items. Cypress 
is active for the time of year. Cypress shingles are in 
very good demand, at good prices. Spruce is steady and 
strong, but rather inactive. Hemlock is offered freely, but 
is still far above its base price before the last increase. 
North Carolina pine is strengthening steadily, and there are 


While there 








few offerings that do not find a fairly ready market. Yellow 
pine is still very quiet. Cedar shingles are only fairly 
active, and price does not “mae much. Lath are strong and 


searce. 

suilding lumber moved well until the holiday vacation, 
and the next few months look good. December will be the 
best month in dwelling work permits for a long time. Last 
week several more lots for this class of improvements were 
transferred to builders, and many plans are being made 
for early work. The dwelling permits for December will 
approximate $750,000. 

The Gill Lumber Company has moved its offices from 1516 
Land Title Building to suite 1051 of the same building. 

The Gress Manufacturing Company, specialist in yellow 
pine, is now comfortably settled in its offices at 1004 Real 
Estate Trust Building. This is a new concern in the Phila 
delphia field, and this office is in charge of J. L. Philips 
assisted by C. E. Gordon, who formerly managed the Jack 
sonville, Fla., office for George F. Craig & Co. 

The Kendall Lumber Company, of Pittsburgh, has again 
opened an office in this city, this time at 539 Real Estate 
Trust Building, in charge of Otto C. Cluss, who is known 


hereabouts through his connection with the William R. 
Taylor Company and Charles F. Felin & Co. 
M. W. West, of Coulbourn Bros., is smilingly receiving 


the congratulations of his many friends on the arrival of 


his “first,” Miss Nellie Virginia, who arrived on the 11th 
of this morth. 

Beecher & Barr, through their Philadelphia representa- 
tive, H. S. Bond, announce that they have put a new mill 
in operation at Fairdale, Va.. where they are cutting moun- 
tain hardwoods, the tract being larg nely” " oak, poplar, chest- 
nut and white pine. There is about 9,000 acres in the 
tract and they will have the first of the lumber ready to 


ship in time for the spring trade. 

The Betts Lumber & Supply Company, 
southern end of Charles M. Betts & Co., has announced the 
resignation of G. G. Tweed, and that F. Leon Scott will 
now be manager of the concern, which has moved its offices 
to Florence, S. 


which is the 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Dec. 30.—The close of the year finds 
few Pittsburgh lumbermen ready to take a definite posi- 
tion with regard to the coming season of trade. It is 
agreed that matters have shaped themselves in better 
way than was expected and a better feeling is evident 
in general business circles, but much remains to be done 
and problems are to be solved before a true measure of 
the probable volume of business for lumber can be taken. 
However, a general disposition is to look backward over 
the closing year and there find much comfort. Inquiries 
are coming out freely, and while the question of prices 
has yet to be determined to a large extent some substan- 
tial gain is likely in this line before spring. Stocks are 
low and consumers are in need of large lots of lumber. 

The iron and steel trade shows a number of signs of 
reviving interest and buying. There appear to be 
“banked up” a vast number of orders for products from the 
mills and furnaces that it is felt morally certain will appear 
as actual business in the spring. Production is for the 
moment at low ebb. Many mills are closed for repairs over 
the holiday season, and some are closed because of lack of 
orders. Mercantile lines have shown the usual post holiday 
quiet. But in all these instances is heard the same familiar 
report that no one is carrying stocks and the general condi- 
tions are sound and conservative. 

The end-of-the year changes in the 
offices, mostly in the sales departments, 
A number of minor changes are scheduled, but announce- 
ments have been made in only a few instances. The 
Kendall Lumber Company announces that it has enlarged 
its sales force and opened two eastern branch offices and 
a branch at Columbus, Ohio. H. P. Chambers, formerly 
of Fairmont, W. Va., has been located at Wilkes Barre, Pa., 
and is looking after trade in the anthracite coal regions, 
oO. C. Cluss, formerly with C. F. Felin & Co., will have 
charge of the eastern branch office in the Real Estate Trust 
Building in Philadelphia. Wade Hamrick, of Detroit, Mich., 
has been assigned to the Kendall trade throughout Ohio 
territory and will have his headquarters at Columbus. All 
of these appointees are well and favorably known to the 
trade. The Kendall Lumber Company mills at Hutton, 
Md.; Thornwood, W. Va.; Alexander, W. Va.; Ohiopyle, 
Pa., as well as its new yellow pine operation ‘at Donora, 


Pittsburgh lumber 
are being prepared. 


S. C., are operating in full and the only suspension by 
this company is caused by the severe winter weather at 


Cheat Haven. 

The Germain Company is closing up its best year’s busi- 
ness with the end of the current year. President Germain 
stated that the total volume of bookings was the heaviest 


ever known by his company and the trade for the new year 
looked good. In fact, he is a decided optimist as to 1914, 
basing his belief on a broad study of actual conditions and 
their bearing on the trade of the year. 

H. M. Domhoft, president of the Acorn Lumber Company, 
is in New York looking after business. This company has 
made a fine record for the year and while studying condi- 
tions closely in so far as the future is concerned it is not 
a to determine a course of action regarding the spring 
trade. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company is look- 
ing for a betterment of trade in 1914. President W. D. 
Johnston is a firm believer in the movement for a broader 
activity in business and for a much higher average price 
for lumber than has prevailed during the last six months. 
He is especially hopeful of the development in western lum- 
ber and will be active in the Idaho pine and Pacific coast 
products. 

The Western Lumber Company is closing the year with 
a splendid record of satisfactory business when averaged 
up, though realizing fully the depression that existed to 
ward the close of the year. President W. W. Wilson, of this 
company, is firm in his belief of an upturn in the trad 
for the new year. 
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FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


At the Turning Point of Better Business—Inventories 
Show Poor Assortments—Year’s Business Reviewed 
by Experts. 

New York, Dec. 29.—Demand continues on a dull 
basis but a better feeling prevails and wholesalers are 
of the opinion that the trade is just about at the turning 
point. Money has been tight and continues tight, and 
there has been more or less difficulty in negotiating loans 
on a satisfactory basis, but inquiries are better and a 
stronger feeling of confidence is noted. Inventories show 
poor assortments in many instances and yards find that 
they must buy pretty liberally in order to put their stocks 
on the right basis. 

Robert V. Gibson, of Stone, Hershey & Gibson (Ine.), 
wholesale lumber dealers of Newark, N. J., is withdraw 
ing and will engage in the wholesale business on his own 
account. His stock in the corporation has been bought by 
Clarence H. Hershey and hereafter the corporate name will 
be Stone & Hershey (Inc.), the same as before Mr. Gibson 
was admitted. The withdrawal of Mr. Gibson has no other 
effect upon the company except the change in name. 

. S. Loomis, of the Blanchard Lumber Company, 11 Broad 
Way, reports a firmer eastern spruce market-than prevailed 
lust month and he states, taking the year as a whole, results 
have not been as bad as might be expected under the circum 
stance, Bill stuff is bringing firm prices and offerings for 
random have been liberal and will undoubtedly continue so 
from now on. The company’s mill at Portage Lake, Me., 
which was shut down as result of an accident some weeks 
ago, is iin running in full headway. Mr. Loomis states 
that yards here are buying very cautiously and inventories 
will show a much lower stock available here than was shown 
a year ago. 

Van We 






of the Emporium Lumber Company, 1 
Madison Avenue, finds avery satisfactory demand for hard 
woods, saying that December showed better results than any 
other month of the year. The company’s mills at Galeton, 
Pa., and Conifer, N. Y. ; are operating under full headway and 
no difficulty whatever is experienced in disposing of these dk 
sirable cuts. Mr. van Wert states that birch and maple are 
in specially good demand and that prices continue right at 
top figures. 

Goodyear Lumber Company, 45 Broadway, find a much 
better inquiry for hemlock than has been noticed in several 
weeks. Inventorying has shown some very low assortments 
and some quick deliveries are wanted. The company’s mills 
in Pennsylvania are operating full time and piling up some 
stock preparatory to the anticipated increase in the spring 


demand. 
V. M. Crombie & Co., 81 New Street, selling agents for 
E. H. Lemay, state that the year’s business in white pine 


has been good. The last month has seen a falling off in the 
inquiry for high-grade stock and there is a fair amount of 
cutting-up lumber offered for immediate shipment. Mr. Crom- 
bie states, however, that common lumber has continued un- 
usually strong, there being very little stock available and 
many of the mills are sold far ahead. It is currently re 
ported here that the Duluth plants are sold for 1914 cutting, 
and there is every indication for higher prices in a short 
time for lower grade white pine. ‘This is causing a very 
active inquiry on the part of buye rs, who begin to appreciate 
that supplies are lower than generally expected 

J. C. Turner, of the J. C. furner Lumber Company, well 
known cypress manufacturer and wholesaler, says that the 
year’s demand for cypress has beld up well and, considering 
all conditions, the results are much better than expected. 
Demand still continues on a hand-to-mouth basis and stocks 
are unusually low. Mr. Turner states that his available stock 
is on a par With last year and that he looks for an improve- 
ment in the demand shortly after the first of the year. 











FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burra.o, N. Y., Dec. 30.—The hardwood lumberman 
had. no sooner obtained a restoration of their loading- 
in-transit privilege and got the matter in full operation 
than an effort was made to extend this to the lumber 
coming in from the Pacifie coast in the hope of making 
it a little easier to sell than lumber in competition with 
eastern woods. One reason for far western lumber being 
so dull of late is that prices of certain lumber east and 
south have declined rather more than that has, and it is 
felt that if it remains in this market as formerly some 
thing must be done to encourage the business. So the 

3uffalo lumbermen are negotiating with the railroads for 
some sort of an understanding with which they can 
appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Reports already are favorable to the revival of busi 
ness in consequence of the passage of the currency bill. 
Practically nobody says anything against it and everybody 
is hoveful. A Buffalo lumberman reports this week that 
he has letters from mill owners as far off as Alabama, 
claiming that the improvement is already felt there to a 
considerable extent, which is one reason no doubt for yel- 
iow pine being somewhat stronger than it was. It is noted 
that business men think that they can operate easier under 
the new law, as they believe that credits will be on a 
more even basis. 

Building permits last week numbered thirty-nine and the 
cost amounted to $65,200, which is a smaller amount than 
for some time. Stormy weather as well as holidays caused 
a slowing up of building operations. 

The agricultural department of Pennsylvania is endeav- 
oring to encourage cattle-raising in Potter and other coun- 
ties along the northern frontier. The lands were formerly 
covered with hemlock and other timber and since this was 
removed no reforesting has been done. 
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RECEIPTS AT BOSTON FOR 1913. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 30.—Receipts for 1913, as re- 
corded at the surveyor general’s office, are: 

Hard pine, 6,309,000 feet; spruce, 26,700,000; hem- 
lock, 7,641,000; whitewood, 1,396,000; cypress, 3,173,000; 
southern pine stepping, 17,226,000; southern pine floor- 
ing, 2,931,000; hardwood, 6,315,000; oak timbers, 92 
tons; ship knees, 11,169; cedar, 13,308. Other receipts: 
Hard pine, 40,000,000 feet; hardwood, 10,000,000; east- 
ern spruce, pine and hemlock, 25,000,000. 

Exports from Boston total $971,132 to December 1. 

Lumbermen say stocks on hand are a bit lighter than 
average for the time of year. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, MAss., Dec. 29.—Lumber freights are delayed 
by a northeasterly gale and snowstorm which whipped up 
the Atlantic coast the middle of the week and are just 
subsiding. Shipping casualtiea are being reported from the 
Delaware capes northward, and there is some anxiety among 
lumber importers here about schooners overdue. 

The uneasiness occasioned by the announced intention of 
the Grand Trunk Railroad to divert its export lumber busi- 
ness to other cities from Boston is further intensified by 
the rumor that the Export Lumber Company is preparing to 
remove to New London. This company operates a fleet of 
10 sailing vessels between Boston and Argentine points, and 
if it goes to New London it will mean a loss of about $1,- 
000,000 annually to Boston commerce. Its plant on Mystic 
Wharf was burned and the Boston & Maine Railroad has 
refused to renew the lease on advantageous terms, so the 
company will not spend $50,000 to rebuild and is negotiating 
with the Grand Trunk Railroad for a site at the Canadian 
road’s New London terminus. 

The Boston port directors are to take up the matter with 
Manager Taft, of the Export company, early next week in 
an effort to save the business for Boston. 

Dealers in all varieties of lumber = that business is 
quieter in this district than should rightfully be expected 
even in the holiday and stock-taking season. The same 
men admit, however, that their books show that 1913 has 
been an exceedingly profitable year, so the dullness of the 
last month or so and the dull weeks of business in prospect 
ought not to promote pessimism. 





BASIS FOR STUMPAGE INCOME TAX. 


Bangor, ME., Dec. 27.—That 25 percent of stumpage 
receipts is a fair basis from which to reckon income tax 
—the same basis as the Civil War income tax levy; or 
that a fixed percentage be established, rather than sur- 
veys and calculations in each individual case, was the 
consensus and the decision adopted at a session of the 
Maine Lumbermen & Landowners’ Association held here 
this week. The action took form in the passage of the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that a 
fixed percentage of stumpage received should be the basis 
of the income tax on wild lands, following the precedent 
established under the Civil War income tax. 

That a committee of five be appointed to confer with 
Senator Johnson with a view of erie | a ruling from 
the Internal Revenue Service fixing a definite basis of 
return of income from wild lands for income tax purposes. 

The committee appointed to confer with Senator John- 
son regarding a ruling by the Internal Revenue Service 
was made up of Alfred K. Ames, Machias, Washington 
County; W. J. Lanigan of Waterville, Kennebec County; 
Forest H. Colby, Bingham, Somerset County; George B. 
Dunn, Houlton, Aroostook County; F. H. Strickland, 
Bangor, Penobscot County. 

Col. F. H. Strickland, clerk, presided in the absence 
of President F. H. Appleton. Three candidates were 
admitted to membership: Lewis A. Burleigh, of Au- 
gusta; Frank C. Hinckley and Irving G. Stetson, of 
Bangor. 

Present at the meeting besides those mentioned were 
J. P. Bass, I. K. Stetson, Mellen C. Pierce, George W. 
Banton, J. F. Bhillippi, Charles J. Webber, Charles H. 
Small, Hosea B. Buck, C. H. Bartlett, Henry M. Shaw 
and Charles A. Patten. 





MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City AND SAGINAw, MICH., Dec. 29.—The lumber 
business is quiet. Manufacturers and dealers are taking 
account of the year and balancing their books. Local 
planing mills and box factories have been fairly well em- 
ployed. The box trade has shown considerable life; it has 
created a demand for low grade lumber of all kinds that 
can be utilized in boxes. The flooring trade has been such 
that factories have operated steadily during the season. 

The Hanson-Ward Veneer Company, which has large orders 
for dashes for automobiles, has been crowded to fill its orders 
and running overtime. The Michigan Truck & Lumber Com- 
pany, of Holly, turns out a thousand back boards for auto- 
mobile sparks a day. This makes up but a part of the output 
of the plant. It manufactures brush backs and has an order 
for 50,000 of them a month for one concern. The company 
does a large business in factory trucks. One Detroit concern 
is oe over 1,000 of the trucks, a factory at Steger, IIl., 
has 600 in use, another in Bay City has 400, and one in 
Richmond, Va., 250. 

A fortune of $500,000 that slipped through the fingers of 
Marie Ortmann, widower of the late Charles L. Ortmann, has 
just been restored to her. In the ’70s Mr. Ortmann wes a 
widely known lumberman, operating in the Saginaw Valley, 
and lived in East Saginaw. He served one term as mayor 
of East Saginaw and subsequently moved to Detroit. He 
died sixteen years ago. His widow and her son brought suit 
to recover title to 650 acres of mineral land located on the 
Mesabe Range in Minnesota that it was claimed had been 
wrongfully converted by the administrator of the Ortmann 


— and a decision was handed down in their favor last 
week. 











MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

MENOMINEE, MICH., Dee. 29,—A drop in the tempera- 
ture last week livened activity in the woods considerably, 
although snow is still lacking. Ice roads are being built, 
however, and many big companies and jobbers will soon be 
able to begin hauling. 

Railroads that generally do a heavy log business in the 
winter feel the situation as keenly as lumbermen. In many 
instances engineers and conductors have been reduced to the 
positions of firemen and brakemen because the usual number 
of trains at work in the winter are not needed as yet. 

One lumberman said today that over a quarter of the 
hauling season has been lost and this makes it practically 
certain the season as a whole will be rather disappointing. 
The colder weather coming before the snow is an advantage 
in part, because it means the swamps will be frozen so 


— when snow does come it will be possible to haul across 
1em. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, Micu., Dec. 30.—The volume of business for 
December continues to grow surprisingly large and, com- 
pared with the record for the corresponding month a 
year ago, the last month of 1913 is a record breaker. 
Many of the local dealers did not anticipate a large 
volume of business and they were compelled to buy late a 
lot of stock that they had hoped to put off taking until 
after January 1. The outlook is excellent as far as 
local construction is concerned, and all the dealers are 
making early preparations for big business in 1914. 

Construction projects for which permits were taken 
out in this city last week represent a prospective expend- 
iture of $152,075 in building operations, which amount 
falls far below the $732,515 record of last week and 
$357,883 for the similar week of last year. The number 
of permits issued for new work was 59, compared with 
79 for last week and 55 for the same week aayear ago. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

MANISTIQUE, Micu., Dec. 29.—The Oconto Lumber 
Company, of Oconto, Wis., has a large crew at work 
remodeling the mill, putting in modern machinery and 
increasing the capacity of the plant in preparation for a 
busy season. The Holt Lumber Company, of that city, is 
also making some improvements. 

M. Carriere and M. Boulle, of Carriere & Boulle, veneer 
importers of Paris, France, visited Algoma, Wis., recently 
and contracted for monthly shipments of panel work from 
the Ahnapee Veneer & Seating Company, whose plant they 
inspected. 

It is stated the United States Government has purchased 
eleven forties of cutover land in Menominee County for use 
as an Indian reservation, and that negotiations are also on 
for an adjoining eight forties. 

The Schneider & Brown mill at Dead River is shut down, 
as the absence of snow has prevented getting logs out of 
the woods. The same conditions are said to obtain through- 
out the upper peninsula and 75 percent of the mills are shut 
down temporarily. Woods operations began a couple of 
months ago, but the mild weather has upset all calculations. 
All logs along several railroads have been delivered and no 
more can be got out for awhile. It is predicted that if 
present conditions continue the camps will be shut down 
within a couple of weeks. 





INDIANAPOLIS INDUSTRIAL CONDITION. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 29.—The business and in- 
dustrial interests of Indianapolis feel well pleased over 
the signal victory won over the teamsters’ union in the 
recent strike, but they feel that the most important re- 
sults of the strike are the welding together of the em- 
ployers, for defensive purposes, and that they are de- 
termined to resist to the last further “efforts to make 
Indianapolis a closed-shop town. For the last two years 
union leaders have been boasting that they intended to 
make Indianapolis a model union city, and the effort to 
make good this boast has made the contest a bitter one, 
but the recent teamsters’ strike was absolutely won by 
the team owners’ organization and within the last ten 
months decisive victories over the union have been won 
by the Building Contractors’ Association and the Build- 
ers’ Exchange. 

The effort to unionize the teamsters followed the street 
car strike, this movement being a part of the general 
program of organized labor to make Indianapolis a closed 
shop town. The determined resistance of the business 
men was evidently a surprise to labor leaders, for the 
whole plan was soon abandoned by them. The teamsters 
were sent back to work on any terms that could be ob- 
tained, the demand for formal recognition of the union 
being entirely eliminated in the final instructions by the 
president of teamsters’ union to the strikers. To assist 
in preserving order and prevent the great damage that 
would come to the industrial enterprises through making 
Indianapolis a closed-shop town, 500 prominent citizens, 
including bankers, lawyers and business men, were sworn 
in for special service, under the personal direction of 
Mayor Harry R. Wallace. The result of this codperation 
between the city officials and the business interests was 
that within four days after the strike was declared traf- 
fic had been restored to nearly a normal basis. The busi- 
ness men declare that the strike has been worth all it 
cost because it has brought all the business and industrial 
interest to an appreciation of the necessity for codpera- 
tive effort and an enlarged and broader employers’ as- 
sociation is being formulated and the fight for the main- 
tenance of the open shop in Indianapolis will continue. 





SALESMEN TO VISIT MILLS. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 29.—Six district salesmen of the 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company left Saturday night 
for a week’s trip to the company’s mills. The party 
was in charge of E. E. Eversull, traffic manager. The 
object of the trip is to make every salesman familiar with 
each mill, its location, stock etc. Previous to their de- 
parture for the South the salesmen joined Thomas C. 
Whitmarsh and the several department heads from the 
general office in a dinner party, given by the company 
at the Mercantile Club. During the dinner the business 
situation was discussed in all its phases. 
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tea’ Yellow Pine Sack 


the product of Calcasieu Parish virgin 


timber perfectly manufactured and 
graded. Everything from 


DIMENSION to CASE and BASE 


Inquiries Solicited. 


PAWNEE LAND & LUMBER CO., Pawnee,La. 











We Have Surely 
Sold Some Lumber 


in our day to dealers who knew good stock 
when they saw it, judging from the way their 
names regularly appear on our order books for 


it Yellow Pine 


Leaf 


Case, Base, Dimension, Lath, 
Railroad Ties, Timbers, Etc. 


We attribute this continued patronage to 
our careful manufacture, good timber and 
promptservice. Try us and see if we're right. 











Alexandria Lumber Co., Ltd. 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
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The Best of the Log 


for 


The Best of Dimension. 
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See why in the front adver- 
t'sing section of next week’s 
American Lumberman. 


W. M. CADY LUMBER CO., Led. 


Selling Agent 
McNARY LUMBER CO., Ltd., Manufacturers. 


McNARY (Rapides Parish), LOUISIANA 
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Rough or Dressed 


Long Timbers [auc.fers 


YELLOW PINE FINISH, MOULDINGS, CASING AND BASE 


KILN DRIED (raat Southern. Lor. Co. 


LATH. 
John Chaumont, Pres. Walton McCain.Vice-Pres. W.B. Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen’! Mér. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
HUTCHINSON, LA. 
Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph & Express Office: 


BOGALUSA 
LOUISIANA 








Shipping Point: 








Elten, Louisiana, 
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YELLOW 
STRAND 
LOGGERS 


The woods are full of loggers 
who literally swear by Yellow 
Strand. _ It’s their stand-by—the 
one rope they can absolutely de- 
pend upon in any and every 


emergency. 


Yellow Strand lasts longer for every logging 
purpose because of its tremendous strength and 
elasticity. Its unusual flexibility, for steel rope, 
permits rapid operation of hoisting drums. Its 
absolute uniformity results in equal wear 
throughout and practically the same 
service from every rope. 


You will profit by using 
Yellow Strand. 












Get our Catalog 


Agents 
No. 70. & 


Everywhere | 


; 
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Broderick S Bascony 
| Rope Company | 
‘Saint Louis, Missouri.) 


Office, St.Louis & New York. 
Works, St.Louis & Seattle 














Another Ax-iom 


A Handmade Insert-bitt Axe 
will save its whole cost in less 
grinding and accident. 


The WHITE Axe is in its 77th Year. 


The G. White Axe Company 


HONESDALE, PA. 














Warren 1.) :¢-m eam Kole) a ee 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


Sager Patent Axes 


and Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
Right Quality—Right Prices 
WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 








VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 


72 pag’s of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber 1x8—10, to 12x20—40, weights 
of lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales etc. Twenty-five 
cents @ copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 












FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 





Advance on Shingles Reported—Cedar Logs Scarce— 
Supply of Fir Logs Sufficient for Present Demands 
—Plant Improvements General. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 27.—The holiday quiet prevails 
generally in the lumber market here. Volume and prices 
are about the same as last week, with a slight tendency 
of prices to stiffen during the shutdown of the mills. An 
advance of 5 to 10 cents is reported on shingles, and red 
cedar siding is firm at the previous advance, with a scare- 
ity of 4-inch. Cedar logs are scarce and held at a price 
high in proportion to the price of shingles, and as most 
of the logging camps are down the supply will be short 
for some time. Fir logs are sufficient for present de- 
mands and there is no change in price. 

Arch Chandler, for the last few years sales manager 
for the Stetson-Ross Machine Works, this city, has re- 
signed, resignation to take effect January 1. Mr. Chandler 
has not made known his intentions, but he is a salesman 
of such well known ability that he will have numerous 
opportunities to make suitable connections. 

KF. M. Belden, who has been the Seattle representative 
for the Pacific Lumber Agency of Aberdeen, will start east 
January 1, to represent the Old Oregon Lumber Company, of 
this city. Mr. Belden will make his headquarters at Omaha, 
Neb. He is well and favorably known in western Washing- 
ton and is a lumberman with many years’ experience in dif- 
ferent branches of business, having been a retailer at various 
points in the Southwest. 

The Pacific Coast Loggers’ Association, which held a meet- 
ing in this city Saturday, December 20, will meet Saturday, 
January 17. No action was taken at the last meeting. 

Edward B. Flagg, auditor and cashier of the Milwaukee 
Lumber Company, of St. Maries, Idaho, was the guest last 
week of his brother-in-law, E. L. Dunn, of the Dunn Lumber 
Company, Seattle. Mr. Flagg was formerly with lumber 
concerns at Rhinelander, Wis., and has been with the Mil- 
waukee Lumber Company since it began operation three 
years ago at St. Maries, where it has a modern plant. It 
has been running night and day and will continue in opera- 
tion through the winter. although probably cutting down to 
five-quarters time after the holidays. It manufactures large- 
ly white pine lumber. 

George L. Gardner, sales manager of the Lamb-Davis Lum- 
ber Company, of Leavenworth, Wash., accompanied by Mrs. 
Gardner, spent Christmas with his brother, Brackett Gardner, 
manager of the lumber department of the States Lumber 
Company, of Seattle. 

. F. Drescher, of the Drescher Lumber Company, spent 
several days of the last week in Idaho. 

During the holiday shutdown of the mill of the John Mc- 
Master Shingle & Lumber Company, at Marysville, Wash., 
the dry kilns will be overhauled and the Grand Rapids sys- 
tem installed. A Fairbanks automatic scale is being installed 
for weighing all lumber and shingles as the cars are loaded. 

Thomas D. Merrill, of Duluth, Minn., president of the Mer- 
rill-Ring Lumber Company, of Seattle, has been in the city 
since December 13, and left in time to reach home for Christ- 
mas. T. Jerome, secretary of the same company, is spend- 
ing the holidays at Briar Cliff Manor, N. Y. William J. 
Chisholm, manager of the Merrill-Ring Logging Company, 
returned recently from the East. He visited Duluth, Minn., 
Asheville and Henderson, N. C., Santee and Eutawville, 
S. C., and other points to investigate the working of the 
Lidgerwood steel mast skidder, which will be added to the 
logging equipment of the company in this State. 

". J. Mullin, of the Jacobsen-Hemphill Lumber Company, 
returned December 19 from a business trip in the middle 
West, and reports business conditions among the retailers 
good and stocks depleted to a point which must require 
buying before the spring trade opens. 

Among the lumbermen of this section who will leave to- 
morrow on the steamship Minnesota for a three months’ 
tour of the PbhYlippines, China, Japan and other oriental 
countries, in the excursion under the auspices of Nile Temple 
of the Mystic Shriners of Seattle, are A. D. Graham, presi- 
dent of the Atlas Lumber Company, Seattle, and Louis Olson, 
of the White River Lumber Company, of Enumclaw, Wash. 

The Booth-Kelley Lumber Company has placed a contract 
with T. F. Tindolph, Seattle, Pacific coast representative of 
the Grand Rapids Veneer Works, for four dry kilns of the 
single charge type to be constructed of interlocking tile at 
the Springfield, Ore., plant. This is the second order by 
this company for the same type of kilns in sixty days, two 
located at Wendling, Ore. 

The A. W. Miller Saw Mill Company will have the dis- 
tinction of shipping the first cargo of lumber from the new 
Central Pier No. 1 of the port of Seattle, consisting of 200,- 
000 feet of Alaska spruce. mostly clears 12 to 24 inches 
wide, which came from Hadley, Alaska, and will go to the 
United Kingdom. 

The final capstone on the tower of the ‘42-Story L. C. 
Smith Building’ was placed this week, completing the ex- 
terior finish of the building. The offices will be ready for 
occupancy about April 1. 

Al G. Flournoy, sales manager of the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Company, manufacturer of pine lumber at Virginia 
and Duluth, Minn., accompanied by his wife, has been spend- 
ing the holiday period with his relatives in Seattle. He 
is one of the old lumbermen of the Upper Mississippi Valley, 
having started in the lumber business as a boy in the 
lumber district in Chicago. The concern he is now with 
has two mills at Virginia and one at Duluth. One of the 
Virginia mills is equipped with five bands and two hori- 
zontal resaws, probably making it the largest capacity of any 
mill in the country. He renewed acquaintances made when 
he spent several years on the Coast prior to five or six 
years ago. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


TacoMA, WASH., Dec. 29.—A practical demonstration 
of the humanitarian as well as financial value of efficient 
‘‘first aid’’ training was given a party of Tacoma mill- 
men the other day by Dr. Lipscomb, in charge of a Red 
Cross car touring the Milwaukee system instructing the 
road’s employees. Dr. Lipscomb was a caller at the 
offices of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation while here; was Secretary Thorpe Babcock’s 
guest at luncheon at the club and afterward with a party 
of millmen went to the railroad yards where Dr. Lips- 
comb gave his demonstrations. Jerry G. Startup, of the 
Fir Tree Lumber Company, officiated as victim and 
received first-aid treatment. It was shown that some 
slight injury might be followed by gangrene and loss 
of an arm or leg, and heavy financial loss to the millman 
under the State workmen’s compensation law. 

Within the next ten days, about January 12, the North 
Western Woodenware Company expects to resume opera- 
tion at the new $100,000 plant it has been building on the 
city waterway. 

The French bark Michelet has been chartered by G. F. 


Neame & Co. to load lumber on Puget Sound for the 
United Kingdom at 73s 9d. There is a general tendency 
by vessel owners to hold out for higher freights for lumber 
on account of a scarcity of available tonnage. 

The Wheeler, Osgood Company has shut down its big fac- 
tory and mill for the holidays and will not start up again 
until January 5, one of the longest shutdowns in the com- 
pany’s history. During the interim minor repairs will be 
made to the plant. 

_The Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Company is making a spe- 
cialty of its shingle business, all its allied mills making a 
special effort to turn out an extra good quality of shingle, 
superior to the ordinary run of cedar shingles. It is finding 
a fair market for its output, with prices inclined to improve. 

Trustees of the 'Tacoma Commercial Club adopted a rego- 
lution Wednesday emphatically protesting against the sub- 
stitution by the Union Pacific of steel for wood in the 
manufacture of 5,000 freight cars soon to be ordered by 
that company. The resolution was forwarded to President 
A. L. Moehler at Omaha. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

EvERETT, WASH., Dec. 29.—Shingle weavers of Rucker 
Bros.’ big shingle plant at Lake Stevens have returned 
to work, following an adjustment of trouble that came 
from orders of the company to cut vertical shingles. 
The weavers walked out, elaiming that the order mate- 
rially affected the daily cut. 

W. R. Ballard, who has been sales manager with the 
Canyon Lumber Company here for a lengthy period, has 
accepted the position of manager of the Somers Lumber 
Company, of Somers, Mont. Mr. Ballard is one of the best 
posted lumbermen in the West and will be a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the Somers company’s force. . 

There has been an encouraging weakness in charter fix- 
tures. On lumber from Puget Sound to the United Kingdom 
the French bark Anna de Bretayne gets 67s 6d. Comyn, 
Mackall & Co. took the American ship Aryan to load at Vic- 
toria for two ports in South Africa at 67s 6d, while 5s more 
was paid two weeks ago and early in the fall 80s was the 
going rate. Local shippers believe the lower rates should 
stimulate foreign traflic from this port. 

_ A trestle to the new Brown-Kunze sawmill at Arlington 
is being built and the railroad spur will be ready when the 
mill is completed. The 75-foot stack was raised last week. 

The schooner Crescent, laden with 1,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber from the Crown Lumber Company’s mill, cleared early 
last week for Adelaide, Australia. 





IN IMPORTANT COMMAND. 


SoMERS, Mont., Dec. 27.—The management of the ex- 
tensive lumbering operations of the Somers Lumber Com- 
pany, here and at Whitefish, has been placed in the 
hands of Webb R. Ballord, who will arrive here in a day 
or two from his home in Everett, Wash., to succeed the 
late Wesley E. Wells, who was killed in an automobile 
accident at Whitefish October 30, last. Mr. Ballord is of 
middle age, a native of Davenport, Iowa, and since his 
youth his life has been spent amid lumber surroundings, 
from which he has acquired a fund of experience that 
will be of value to him in taking charge of the Somers 
Lumber Company. 

When a boy at school he spent his summers working in 
the mill and yard of the Cloquet Lumber Company at 
Cloquet, Minn., which was owned largely by Davenport 
people, friends of his family, and of which at that time 





WEBB R. BALLORD, SOMERS, MONT.; 
Manager Somers Lumber Company. 


his brother, John Gilman Ballord, now of the Wallace- 
Ballord Lumber Company, Minneapolis, was salesman. 
Webb Ballord aspired to become a naval architect and 
after four years of study graduated at the School of 
Naval Architecture in New York City in 1898, and then 
spent a year or two in San Francisco working at his 
profession. He then took a post-graduate course in the 
University of Glasgow, Glasgow, Scotland, after which 
he went to Seattle, with the Moran Bros. Company, ex- 
tensive ship builder and builder of the battleship Ne- 
braska. At this time ship building was on the wane 
and Mr. Ballord decided commercial lines had advantages 
over a professional career, and in 1901 he entered the 
office of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Company, at Seat- 
tle, after which he spent over four years traveling on 
the road for this concern in the Dakotas, Minnesota and 
Montana, leaving in May, 1907, to take charge of the 
sales and become assistant manager of the Canyon Lum- 
ber Company, Everett, Wash., one of the largest lumber 
manufacturing concerns in the Puget Sound region, which 
concern he is now leaving to come to Somers. 

Mr. Ballord is a clean-cut, energetic lumberman, who 
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is familiar with the trials-and tribulations of the busi- 
ness and will be a helpful addition to the lumber fra- 
ternity in the Flathead Valley. 

The plant of the Somers Lumber Company is new and 
modern and, running two shifts as it has been the last 
season, cuts 230,000 feet a day. The year’s cut, includ- 
ing about 5,000,000 cut at the small plant at White- 
fish, is about 45,000,000 feet. It will be seen, therefore, 
it is the largest lumbering operation in Montana, along 
the Great Northern, and the next to the largest in the 
State, being exceeded in size only by the lumber opera- 
tions of the Anaconda Copper Mining Company of 
Bonner. 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 

KALISPELL, Mont., Dec. 29.—Not a great deal of new 
business was booked last week, due to the holiday season 
and the taking of inventories by buyers. The mills are 
well supplied with orders and manage to keep their ship- 
ping departments working to nearly full capacity. Stocks 
on hand are below normal and will decrease from now 
on, as practically all the mills have closed down for the 
season. ‘There is no improvement in the price situation. 
The gencral opinion is that the market will be much 
stronger within the next thirty days and better prices will 
prevail. Logging operations are delayed for want of suf- 
ticient snow for the sleigh haul. Millions of feet are now 
= ready to be landed as soon as conditions will per- 
mit. 

Shipments of lumber for November as reported by mem- 
bers of the Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, were 10,399,590 feet, as compared with 11,149,702 feet 
for the corresponding month of 1912, a decrease of 750,112 
feet or 6.7 percent. The members show a stock on hand 
December 1 of 72,787,000 feet as compared with 73,909,000 
feet on hand December 1, 1912. ‘The total shipments for 
the first 11 months of 1913 were 129,475,000 feet, as com- 
pared with 116,206,000 feet for the first 11 months of 1912, 
an increase of practically: 11 percent. 

The Great Northern Railway has announced that rates 
on lumber from Kalispell and Eureka in Montana to Butte 
and Anaconda have been reduced by from 11% to 2 cents a 
hundred pounds. ‘The old rate from Kalispell to Butte was 
15 cents. It is now 13 cents. The old rate from Eureka to 
Butte was 16 cents and now it is 14 cents. The rate from 
Kalispell to Anaconda has been reduced from 18 to 16% 
cents and from Eureka to Anaconda from 19 to 17% cents 
a hundred pounds. ‘Those new rates are for State points 
only at present, but similar reductions will be made all 
along the Great Northern line from those points, and will 
be in effect under the interstate law January 20. 





IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 29.—Impetus will be given 
to the development of the lumber industry in central 
Washington when the Great Northern opens its Pateros 
extension early in the spring. Large timber belts along 
the eastern slope of the Cascade Mountains will be 
tapped by the new line. In the vicinity of Leavenworth 
lumbering camps of the Columbia Valley Lumber Com- 
pany and the Leavenworth Lumber Company are operat- 
ing actively. 

Reports from Newport state that the Fidelity Lumber 
Company will resume logging in the camps at Seven- 
Mile and Nine-Mile near Sandpoint, Idaho, shortly after the 
first o1 the year. These camps were shut down some time 
ago owing to the inactivity of the market. 

A. W. Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, spent the holidays with friends con- 
nected with the Forest Service at Missoula. 

Following the annual meeting of the Western Forestry 
and conservation Association at Vancouver, B. C., last 
week, a number of Canadian lumbermen visited local manu- 
facturers here. Among them were Peter Lund, president 
of the Crow’s Nest Lumber Company, of Cranbrook, and 
A. E. Fronk, secretary of the Mountain Lumber Manufac 
turers’ Association. : 

Mitchell Stewart, assistant sales manager of the Virginia 
& Rainey Lake Company, of Virginia, Minn., has gone to 
Sandpoint, Ida., where the first of the year he will become 
sales manager of the Humbird Lumber Company, succeeding 

y. W. Catlin. Mr. Stewart's place with the Virginia & 
tainey Lake Company is taken by Asher J. Boyle, who has 
been sales manager of the St. Croix Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Company at Winton, Minn. 





IN NORTHERN IDAHO. 

Bonners Ferry, Ipa., Dec. 29.—The planing mill of 
the Bonners Ferry Lumber Company closed last week 
for a week for repairs. The company has over 500 men 
working in its camps in northern Idaho and western 
Montana, 

The St. Maries Lumber Company, of St. Maries, has 
resumed operation after a shutdown of two weeks. 

The Blackwell Lumber Company, of Coeur d’Alene, 
will open its plant February 15. The planing mill of the 
Stacks-Gibbs Lumber Company, of the same place, is still 
running and the sawmill will resume work in about sixty 
days. 

Supervisor Raymond and party of the Forest Service 
recently completed a careful appraisal of timber avail- 
able in the Callahan Creek district, near Troy, Mont., 
and reports that the district has 303,000,000 feet of saw 
timber of merchantable size and about 200,000 cedar 
poles. His report gives 71,000,000 feet of white pine and 
210,000,000 feet of yellow pine. About half this district 
lies in Idaho. 


A THIRTY-MILLION-FOOT CUT. 


RosE Lake, IpA., Dec. 29.—Having operated night and 
day until July 1, and one shift daily since then, the plant 
of the Rose Lake Lumber Company, located here, 
equipped with two bands, has made 30,000,000 feet of 
lumber during the season, under the supervision of W. 8. 
Rosenberry, manager of the company. The cut has been 
about 75 percent white pine and will run about the same 
next year, when it is expected a cut of about 45,000,000 
feet will be made and the company will cater largely to 
the yard trade of the middle West. 

Last fall the company finished logging on Cougar 
Gulch and moved out the 4 miles of logging railroad and 
is getting its logs from the north fork of the Coeur 
d’Alene River, and Independence Creek. 

The officers of the Rose Lake Lumber Company are 
C. J. Winton, president; D. N. Winton, first vice presi- 
dent; A. J. Devlin, second vice president; Al Page, treas- 
urer and W. S. Rosenberry, secretary and manager. The 
Wintons, well known Minnesota and Wisconsin lumbermen, 
interested in logging in the South and on the Pacific coast. 
bought into the concern in 1910, and the next June Mr. 
Rosenberry took charge, the capacity of the plant in the 





meantime having been increased from one to two single 
cutting band mills, and it is expected the coming year 
to operate the plant night and day. Mr. Rosenberry is 
a young man of considerable experience in lumbering, hay- 
ing entered the employ of the Thief River Falls Lumber 
Company, of Thief River Falls, Minn., in 1903. He after- 
ward was in the retail lumber business with a line-yard 
concern in North Dakota and was buyer at Spokane for the 
Wallace- sallord Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, from 
1904 until 1906. He then returned to Thief River Falls as 
sales manager, continuing there until he took charge of the 
Rose Lake plant. The Wintons are the controlling factor 
in the Thief River Falls operations also. Mr. Rosenberry 
has a good organization, J. J. Crowe being mill superin- 
tendent, W. M. Keeler logging superintendent, Harry Sel- 
don bookkeeper and Charles A. Nason in charge of sales 
und shipments. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


Mills Close Down for Holidays—Port Orford Cedar 


Finds Market in the East—Treated Ties to the 
Orient. 


PORTLAND, OrE., Dec. 27.—Lumber mills and logging 
camps in the Columbia River district are elosed down 


for the holidays and there is little activity in the industry 
for the present. 


_ The Howell Shingle Company, with offices in this city, 
is making extensive repairs at its mill at Skamekawa on 
the lower Columbia River. A log slip 500 feet in length 


will be rebuilt and some new machinery will probably be 
installed. : 

The Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, of Eugene, has en- 
gaged the West Coast Engineering Company, of Eugene, 
Ore., to prepare plans and specifications and make the 
complete installation of electric power and lighting sys- 
tem in its new mill which will be driven with electricity 
at Springfield. The equipment will consist of motors 
ranging from 2 to 300 horsepower, with a total of about 
2,500 horsepower. <A three-unit monorail system will be 
installed in the yards for handling lumber, power for 
which will also be electric. General Electric induction 
type motors have been purchased for the entire mill. 
Power will be furnished by the Oregon Power Company, 
Eugene. It is planned to have the mill ready for opera- 
tion by June, ‘the mills at Wendling and Coburn and the 
logging camps in connection will resume work soon after 
the holidays. 

The George Palmer Lumber Company, of La Grande, 

has let a contract to the Wenaha Lumber Company to 
put in about 7,000,000 feet of lumber at a point tribu- 
tary to its line near South Minam and Looking Glass. The 
George Palmer Company expects to put in some new 
improvements at its mill to faciitate the handling of 
the output. 
_ That the opening of the Panama Canal will benefit the 
interior mills is the opinion of Frank Gardinier, manager 
of the Baker White Pine Lumber Company, at Baker. 
The enlarged demand for the output of the Coast mills, 
he contends, will have a tendency to relieve the compe- 
tition and thereby indirectly help the interior mills. The 
company is now operating its new planing mill and con- 
crete dry kiln, buit since the fire. 

M. F. Bennett is moving his sawmil from its location 
on Denny Creek to a new site on Sutton Creek, in the 
Baker district. The mill will be ready for operation in 
the spring. 


Port Orford Cedar Going East. 


Port Orford cedar clear lumber is being shipped into 
the middle West as far as the Great Lakes and even to 
the Atlantic coast, for pattern stock, boat building and 
for the construction of cedar mothproof clothes chests and 
closets. This lumber is being brought from Coos Bay, on 
the Oregon coast, the only place in the world where Port 
Orford cedar grows, to Portland by vessel and thén shipped 
out by rail. F. L. Botsford, of the F. L. Botsford Company, 
wholesaler and manufacturer, with offices in the Railway 
Exchange Building, this city, is also president and manager 
of the Port Orford Cedar Company, that is building up a 
trade in Port Orford cedar products. The common grade of 
Port Orford cedar is used for station platforms, warehouse 
flooring, dock lumber and railroad ties. Mr. Botsford says 
his concern has contracted for all the available space on 
vessels running from Coos Bay to Portland. Port Orford 
cedar is a most excellent wood, being light and strong, with 
very close grain, and is easily worked. Mr. Botsford reports 
that the company has a fair business, considering general 
conditions. 

E. W. Ortmann, of the Jay S. Hamilton Lumber Company, 
wholesaler and manufacturer of this city, is spending the 
holidays with relatives in the East, expecting to be absent a 
month. The mill of the Great Western Lumber Company, 
at Blackhawk, Ore., of which Mr. Hamilton is. the president, 
has been shut down since early in the fall on account of 
trade conditions. 

A cable has been received from India saying that 5,000 
railroad ties creosoted at St. Helens, Ore., by the St. Helens 
Creosoting Company, by the Rueping process, for the British 
India Railway, have been received and the purchasers are 
well pleased with them. They were shipped to Calcutta in 
September by the Pacific Export Company, of Portland, on 
the steamship Strathdene. 

Although in the wholesale business, with headquarters in 
Portland for over a year, the Henry D. Davis Lumber Com- 
pany, of which C. L. Lindner is vice president and McClellan 
Lanning is secretary, has become well established and shortly 
after the first of the year will secure larger and better accom- 
modations. Its offices will be moved from the Wilcox Build- 
ing to the thirteenth floor of the new Northwestern Commer- 
cial Bank Building. 

Another lumber concern that will move into the North- 
western Bank Building is the Duncan Lumber Company. 
George M Duncan, of this concern, recently returned from 
a trip to the middle West. He says he is well satisfied with 
the business of the year just closing. 

During the eight or nine years they have been in business, 
marketing the output of several of the largest mills of 
Portland on a commission basis, Dant & Russell, the well 
known wholesalers of this city, have established an extensive 
trade, principally in the western States and the Salt Lake 
and Denver territory, but now extending farther east. C. E. 
Dant, of this concern, states that their business during the 
year just closing was the largest in volume that they have 
ever done, although, owing to low prices, not as profitable. 
In addition to their rail business they buy a large amount 
of lumber on the Columbia River for California and handle 
the output of several shingle mills. They also represent the 
East Asiatic Company, of Copenhagen, Denmark, buying for 
their concern on the Columbia River and Puget Sound. 

These are the times in the lumber business when one must 
work hard and look after details, in the opinion of C. S. 
Russell, of Dant & Russell. As Mr. Russell is an indefat- 
igable worker he knows what it is to look after the details. 
He believes in times of quiet trade and close margins lumber- 
men can not sit around at the club or in the office and take 
it easy and prosper at the same time. His advice is to work 
hard and keep one’s business well in hand and it will come 
out all right. 

Ed. Hazén, manager of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Company, 
with mills at Bridal Veil, up the Columbia River from Port- 
land, who has an office for his company in the Yeon Building, 
this city, and who divides his time between the mills and the 
city office, has just completed a comfortable home on Arling- 
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50,000,000 Feet 
Thoroughly Air Dried 
Louisiana Cypress 


constantly on hand for im- 
mediate shipment from our 
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yard at St. Louis. 











Something New 





Our New Catalogue gives 
the NET PRICE F.O.B. 
St. Louis, on all mill work 
items. 


A Gigantic Saver of TIME, 
LABOR and MONEY for 
mill work buyers. 


Hafner Mfg. Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Hummelsheim Lumber Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles 


We carry a large and well assorted stock of every- 
thing used in the Retail Yard and can ship straight 
or mixed cars the day order is received. 





Send us your inquiries. 








W. T. FERGUSON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 
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CALIFORNIA 








California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Chapman & Perkins Co. 


Wholesale 
Lumber and Shipping 


601 Welch Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif. 














Portland Office, 
q 507 Lumbermen’s Bldg. 











EASTERN MICHIGAN 





We Can Ship 
Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we 
own and operate our own mills, and 
by carrying well assorted stocks 
can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 


Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 

















PRICES ON REQUEST. 


E. B. FOSS & COMPANY 


Estebliched 1877 Manufacturers 
stablishe 2 eee 
Telecode Used. Bay City, Michigan. 
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Any Items 
Here You Need? 


100,000 ft. 5-4 No. 2 Common & Better Beech 
150,000 ‘‘ 6-4 No. 2 Common & Better Beech 
20,000 *‘ 6-4 Ist & 2nds Basswood 

50,000 ‘* 5-4 Ist & 2nds Basswood 

100,000 ** 5-4 No. 1 Common Basswood 

12,000 ** 10-4 No. 1 Common & Better Basswood 
60,000 ** 4-4 No. 3 Common Maple 

50,000 ** 6-4 No. 3 Common Elm 


We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
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Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We Solicit your Inquiries fo 
Mouldings 

White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 
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ton Heights, this city, from which he has a beautiful view 
of the city, Columbia River and the country beyond. 


Expert Talks on State Control of Forests. 


Joseph N. Teal returned this week from Washington, D. 
C., where he attended the National Rivers & Harbors Con- 
gress held there recently. In regard to the fight for State 
control of the national forests, Mr. Teal said: 

“The fight for State versus national control of the public 
forests is practically settled. I do not believe any strong 
or concerted effort will be made to turn the public forests 
over to the respective States, nor do I think such a move- 
ment would receive any great support from the States 
themselves. In the years to come the public forests, it 
will be found, are absolutely essential from many stand- 
points. This being the case, it would be difficult to se- 
cure aby agreement to turn over the public forests to the 
respective States with the probability of their falling into 
private hands. ‘There is also a very strong policy decided 
upon tor restoring to public entry all lands not actually 
required for forest lands. Restoration of the lands in the 
Paulina Reserve in eastern Oregon has been recommended 
by the administration. ‘These lands are now tied up and 1 
hope the matter will soon be cleared up. In fact, while 
there is no wavering of the principle that the public lands 
are not to be exploited for the benefit of a few, there is a 
decided desire to aid the honest man and to bring within 
his reach all the public lands adapted for agricultural pur- 
poses. 

“While I arrived in Washington after the meeting of the 
Conservation congress, yet saw many people who at- 
tended. It is my opinion that many of the differences as 
to conservation can be adjusted. ‘The fundamental prin- 
ciple, however, of the interest of the public in public re- 
sources must be recognized and will never be abandoned. 
This principle is now being accepted in good faith by many 
thought to be antagonistic and 1 look forward to the speedy 
settlement of difference. We have, to my mind, one great 
project in the Northwest which, in my opinion, would 
make more for the development of the country than any 
other single thing, that hope an arrangement can be 
made in connection with its development, which will be a 
basis for future action throughout the country. 

“In a speech Secretary Lane publicly said that he fa- 
vored Oregon and that he intended to favor it, that he was 
drawn to Oregon because the people had codperated and 
had given evidence of a desire to codperate with the gen- 
eral Government in matters of common interest and had 
proceeded along the line of actually doings things. It was 
natural, he said, to codperate with a people who were help- 
ing themselves. My hope is that we will continue to pro- 
ceed along lines followed and that results will be secured 


which will be an object lesson to others. The prize is so 
great that it is well worth trying for. 
“Filling the vacancies on the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission is giving great concern to everyone. ‘There is an 
intense desire to maintain the standard of efficiency and 
confidence it enjoys, and the President is facing a very 
difficult task to fill the vacancies caused by the resignation 
of such men as Mr. Prouty. Mr. Prouty is recognized not 
only as one of the great thinkers of this country, 


but as a 
profound student of transportation matters, who has ability 
to put his information into practical use. To my mind, 


he is one of the really great men of America. It is gener 

ally conceded that the commission should be composed of 
members from all parts of the country. This is essential 
if the problems of all parts of the country are to be under- 
stood; and I sincerely hope the Pacific coast will have 
representation.” 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Stock-Taking Interferes with Buying by Retailers— 
Strong Undercurrent of Optimism Evidenced Regard- 
ing Future Trade. 


San Francisco, Dec. 29.—California retailers have 
been letting their stocks run down in expectation of the 
annual stock taking and consequently are not buying as 
much lumber as usual. With such conditions prevailing 
there is an unwonted quiet in the district where the prin- 
cipal wholesale lumber agents and manufacturers have 
their offices. Wholesale prices have not been advanced 
but are being moderately well maintained. 

Despite this temporary dullness there is a strong un- 
dereurrent of optimism in lumber circles, many of the 
large concerns having come to realize that it will be nec- 
essary for all to pull together if they are to have better 
prices during the coming year. This is facilitating the move- 
ments for organized effort here and elsewhere on the Coast. 

Prospects for the early operation of fleets of freight 
steamers through Panama Canal have already caused a thrill 
of expectation and considerable figuring is going on as to 
future water shipments of lumber to the Atlantic coast 
during the coming summer. 

The cut and shipments of fir, redwood and white and sugar 
pine timber for the current year will be large. Prices 
have been comparatively low in most of the classifications 
of these woods. 

The offshore freight market continues to be firm and a 
fair supply of disengaged tonnage is available for lumber 
cargoes during the early part of 1914. Receipts of lumber 
by sea at San F rancisco during the week ended Saturday, 


December 27, amounted to a total of 8,000,000 feet. These 
figures include California redwood as well as fir from Ore- 
gon and Washington ports. This shows a falling off in 


shipments. 

The Standard Lumber Company's directors recently held 
a meeting in the Crocker Building, this city, and elected 
R. D. Robbins to succeed T. S. Bullock, who has been presi- 
dent of the corporation several years. Mr. Bullock’s health 
has been impaired by close application to business for a 
long period. Mr. Robbins has just purchased a controlling 
interest in the company. The other officers are now, T. S. 
Bullock, vice president, and Lloyd M. Robbins, secretary. 
D. H. Steinmetz continues to be the general manager with 
headquarters at Sonora. The large new sawmill at Standard 
closed for the winter last Saturday after a good season's 
run on sugar and white pine. About 33,000,000 feet of 
lumber is now stored in the yards at that point of which 
about 60 percent is sugar pine. Shipments are being made 
to the eastern market. The door factcry at Sonora is oper- 
ating steadily at about half its capacity. 

According to San Jose advices the S. H. Chase lumber 
plant, which was destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt and work 
at the yards started early in 1914. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., of this city, have assumed the 

management of the Hicks- Hauptmar Company’s mills in 
the State of Washington and the four steamers owned by 
the latter concern. Guy Smith, formerly of the Hicks- 
Hauptman Company’s San Francisco office, is now located 
at Charles R. McCormick & Co.’s Los Angeles office. The 
McCormick interests will close all the Hicks-Hauptman of- 
fices and combine forces at its branch offices in Portland and 
Los Angeles. 

The Italian Parliament recently placed $400,000 at the 
disposal of the government for use in connection with Italy's 
participation in the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Contract for the New York State Pavilion at the exposi- 
tion has been awarded. 


ee ee ee ee ee 
THE Forest Service collected 40,000 pounds of tree 


seed last year for use in reforestation work. The total 
area reforested was about 30,000 acres. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS 


THEN THE LIGHTS WERE TURNED OFF. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 29.—Baron Munchausen in his 
palmiest day never had anything on Guy Fulton and 
his band of eminent prevaricators, who met in annual 
conclave in the board of directors’ room of the Missouri 
Athletic Club Saturday night. This band is composed of 
lumbermen in St. Louis who because of their high regard 
for the truth are known as the Liar’s Club. For obvious 
reasons it is a secret organization. It has been in exist- 
ence seven years. In exclusiveness it has the local Mil- 
lionaires’ Club lashed to the topmast. Only those are 
eligible to whom the truth is as sacredly embalmed as 
Ramesis II. 

Between the courses Tom Fry related some very in- 
teresting experiences that befell him while crossing the 
polar circle last summer in a Wright biplane. His dis- 
covery of the New Jerusalem will prove valuable from 
a scientific standpoint. Robert McConnell rendered a 
very beautiful selection entitled ‘‘Put Some More Sugar 
in My Scotch.’’? Fred Gerber entranced his hearers with 
his description of Venice (Illinois). Regrets were read 
from Commodore Bohn, Isador Trump, Otto Myer and 
Dr. Cook, not mentioning a pathetic epistle from Eva 
Bowman. Bob Ferry was elected president in place of 
Guy Fulton. Fred Gerber was elected secretary and 
treasurer. A unanimous vote of censure was passed upon 
the retiring administration. 

The club concluded its evening entertainment with a 
fancy ball. Frank Liebke and Guy Fulton as the ‘‘Gold 
Dust Twins’’ captured first prize, a rain coat. Ralph 
Warner as ‘‘Ophelia’’ won the second prize, a White 
House Cook Book. Mort Borgess as ‘‘Falstaff’’ (need 
ing no makeup), captured third prize, a trial bottle of 
Lydia Somebody’s Compound. A. LL. Sumner as 
‘*Cupid,’’? Mr. Beckemeyer as ‘‘ Fatty Grub,’’ Tom Fry 
as ‘‘Ananias,’’ Fred Gerber as ‘‘Queen Elizabeth,’ 
E. W. Blumer as ‘‘Li Hung Chang,’’ and Bob McCon 
nell as ‘Captain Kidd’’ all looked their parts. 














HARDWOOD CLUB FAVORS RATE INCREASE. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 30.—A marked sentiment in 
favor of allowing the railroads to increase their rates 
has made itself evident among Louisville lumbermen. An 
indication that the railroads have friends among the 
shippers was given at last week’s meeting of the Louis- 
ville Hardwood Club, at the Seelbach Hotel. The meet- 
ing was for the purpose of discussing extending the 
powers of the State railroad commission. Owing to the 
importance of the topic, a number of prominent manu- 
facturers who are members of the Commercial Club 
were invited by that organization, with authority from 
the lumber club, to be present, and the attendance was 
over 50. Lawrence B. Finn, chairman of the State Rail- 
road commission, made the leading address, in which he 
pointed out the defects of the present system, and indi- 
cated what, in his opinion, the commission needed in the 
way of added authority. 





STANDING COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


BaLtrmore, Mp., Dec. 30.—President Ridgaway Merry- 
man, of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, has appointed 
the standing committees of the Exchange for the ensuing 
year, and the organization is now in complete shape to 
take up the work which comes under its purview. The 
committees are constituted as follows: 


Arbitration and Grievances—Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & 
Co., chairman; Edward P. Gill, of William D. Gill & oh 
Rufus K. Goodenow, of the Canton Box Company; John L. 
Alcock, of John L. Alcock & Co., and Theodore Mottu, of 
Theodore Mottu & Co. 

Legislation and Transportation—-William M. Burgan, chair- 
man; Rufus K. Goodenow; Park D. Dix, of the Surry 
Lumber Company; H. Rowland Clapp, of the J. H. Themeyer 
Company, and J. Clay Gilbert, of the J. L. Gilbert & Bro. 
Lumber Company. 

Inspection—William M. Burgan, chairman; George E. 
Waters, of George E. Waters & Co., and Theodore Mottu. 


Hardwood Inspection—John L. Alcock, chairman; John J. 
Kidd, of the Kidd & < tres, Lumber Company ; Daniel 
MacLea, of the Eisenhauer-MacLea Company. 

i Y . Gill, chairman; John L. Alcock, 





and Parker D. Dix. 

House—George FE. Waters, chairman; 
William Suechting & Sons (Inc.), 
H. D. Dreyer & Co. 


Henry Suechting, of 
and H. D. Dreyer, of 





EVANSVILLE TO ENTERTAIN LOUISVILLE. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Dec. 29.—Arrangements are com- 
pleted for the entertainment of Louisville Hardwood 
Club members in this city by the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club on Tuesday night, January 6. A banquet ‘will be 
served the visiting lumbermen at the New Vendome 
Hotel, after which dancing will be enjoyed until a late 
hour. Early in the evening the newly elected officers 
of the club, headed by Daniel A. Wertz for president, 
will be installed. The banquet will follow. The recep- 
tion committee is composed of Claude Maley, George 0. 
Worland and W. W. Halloran. 





TEXANS SEEKING A HOME. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Dec. 27.—Definite steps toward se- 
curing permanent club rooms were taken at the weekly 
luncheon of the Beaumont Lumbermen’s Club on Decem- 
ber 24. It was the first luncheon held since June and 
much enthusiasm prevailed. A committee consisting of 
Chester Easley and E, H. Green, jr., was appointed to 
negotiate with property owners with a view to securing 
suitable headquarters for the club. The membership 
now totals forty-six and efforts will be made to increase 
this to 100. President Hubert B. Oxford presided at the 
luncheon. 
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TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











A. C, Ebenreiter, of Kewaskum, Wis., paid Chicago one 
of his periodical visits this week. 

J. R. MeFaddon, of Minneapolis, Minn., was in Chi 
cago several days this week on business. 

George EK. Franzen, lumber dealer at Bensonville, Ill., 
was in Chicago last Monday and called on some of the 
local dealers. 

C. F. Lusk, of the Nye, Lusk & Hudson Company, 
Thorp, Wis., was in Chicago last Wednesday on a short 
business trip. 

I. E. Way, secretary and manager of the Kenova 
Lumber Company, of Kenova, W. Va., spent last Satur 
day in Chicago. 

R. C. Robinson, vice president of the Robinson Lumber 
Company, New Orleans, La., was in Chicago two days 
during this week. 

J. P. Monynihan, secretary of the Blackstone Manufac 
turing Company, Jamestown, N. Y., was in Chicago Mon 
day and called upon the lumber trade. 

C,. G. Powell, vice president and general manager of 
the Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Company, South Bend, 
Ind., visited Chicago lumbermen Tuesday. 

Charles LaFarge, of Wenatchee, Wash., formerly a 
northern Wisconsin pine man, who is now interested in 
timberlands on the west coast, spent two days of this 
week in Chicago. 

C. H. Allen, who represents the Shevlin-Carpenter Lum 
ber Company, of Minneapolis, in Wisconsin, was in Chi- 
cago this week, conferring with H. D. Pettibone, the 
concern’s agent in this territory. 

In the ad of the Colfax Hardwood Lumber Company, 
page 58 of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of December 27, 
the telephone number of the Chicago office was inad- 
vertently stated to be Wabash 3400. It is Wabash 3040. 

C. M. Smalley, H. D. Welch and G. E. Kietzer of the 
Chicago office of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company 
attended the annual meeting in St. Louis, Mo., last Sat- 
urday evening, of officials, department heads and sales 
men of the company. 

H. F. Below, of the Below Lumber Company, Marsh 
field, Wis., paid Chicago lumber offices a visit Wednesday. 
H. ©. Dow, who represents the company at Detroit, Mich., 
also arrived in Chicago Wednesday, to talk over business 
affairs for next vear. 

Secretary Rhodes has received notification that he has 
been appointed a member of the executive committee in 
charge of the ‘‘ first aid’’ work of the National-American 
Red Cross Society. His place on the committee is as a 
representative of the lumber interests. 

J. W. Wells, of Menominee, Mich., who has been navi 
gating southern waters on his yacht Glenda, is home for 
the holiday period. The Glenda is now at Miami, Fla., 
from which port Mr. Wells will continue his pleasure 
trip at the conclusion of the holidays. 

T. P. White, who for two years was district manager 
of the Pacific Lunber Agency, with headquarters in 
Denver, has been transferred to Chicago, succeeding A. J. 
Sine. Mr. White has not secured offices as yet. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes to be able to announce the 
permanent quarters next week. 

Robert D. Sullivan, president of the Timber Products 
Company, 1842 McCormick Building, Chicago, returned 
the day before Christmas from Las Vegas, N. M. Mr. 
Sullivan spent last month in the South, saying it was 
the first vacation he has had in six years. He was glad 
to be able to spend the holidays with his family. 

N. C. Mather, secretary of the Lord & Bushnell Com- 
pany, Chicago, left last week with his mother for the 
West. This trip is in the nature of a vacation and while 
away Mr. Mather will visit the Grand Canyon, points of 
interest in California and probably some of the mills on 
the Pacifie coast. He expects to be gone about a month. 

C. P. Crosby, of Rhinelander, Wis., who has been 
visiting with his wife and daughter in Chicago and 
vicinity, says that the lumber situation in northern 
Wisconsin and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan is 
favorable from a statistical standpoint. Stocks are 
light, and while prices sagged somewhat during the last 
few months there is a feeling of good cheer as the 
new year opens. 

D. W. Watrous, general manager of the Lansing 
Company, of Parkin, Ark., spent the Christmas holidays 
in Chicago. The Watrous family held a reunion at 
the home of Mr.:Watrous’ sister, members coming 
from all points of the compass. It was the first time 
in six years that the Watrouses had all sat down at 
one table and was, therefore, the best Christmas that 
Mr. Watrous had spent in recent years. 

R. K. Mann, of Muskegon, Mich., was a visitor 
Wednesday. He belongs to the old Muskegon crowd 
and at one time was member of Mann, Moore & Co. 
He is now in the wholesale and retail trade. Muskegon, 


at one period the leading white pine manufacturing 
point in the country, is now a prosperous general manu- 
facturing town, making a specialty of woodworking 
and furniture establishments. It offers opportunities 
for the retail trade and to some extent for the dis- 
tribution of lumber in a retail way. 

R. W. Thompson, who handles the yellow pine railway 
end of the business for the Hayden & Westcott Lumber 
Company, Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, joined 
the ranks of the benedicts Christmas day. Mrs, Thomp- 
son was Miss Charlotte Hensel, of 4914 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago. The wedding was very quiet, only the imme- 
diate families of both parties being present. Mr. and 
Mrs. Thompson went to housekeeping and will be at 
home to their friends after January 15 at 5400 Dor- 
chester Avenue. : 

Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company, of Tacoma, Wash., passed 
through Chicago Tuesday accompanied by Mrs. Griggs 
on their return from a trip abroad. They had a de- 
lightful trip, among other experiences motoring about 
3,000 miles with Mr. and Mrs. Chester Thorn, also of 
Tacoma. Mr. Griggs says he chose this time for a 
long delayed vacation because of the dullness of busi- 
ness and he tried to forget about lumber affairs. 
though he was reminded at his mailing addresses how 
things were going by bunches of letters that tended 
to depress his spirits, at least temporarily. He dis- 
cussed briefly the trade through the Panama Canal 
and seemed to believe that the development of that 
business should be gradual, working largely in special- 
ties already wanted on the Atlantic coast and handling 
them through established agencies. In the course of 
a few years, however, he thinks the business will 
grow to large proportions. 





WOODEN BOX COMMITTEE TO MEET. 

The National Classification Committee of Lumber, 
Wood, Box and Allied Interests, which had charge of the 
wooden box interests in the Pridham case, will hold a 
meeting next Monday at the office of Secretary Rhodes 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
the Otis Building, Chicago. The purpose of the meeting 
is to wind up the work of the committee, arguments in 
the Pridham case having been concluded. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is expected to give a decision 
within a few weeks. 





INCORPORATION PLANS COMPLETED. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., Dec. 27.—Announcement was made 
last week of the incorporation of the J. C. Donges Lum 
ber Company, of Pittsburgh, which will succeed the busi- 
ness conducted under the same name as a copartnership 
agreement and with J. C. Donges at the head of the new 
company. In incorporating the company Mr. Donges, 


Pa. 





J. C. DONGES, PITTSBURGH, PA. ; 
Head of the New J. C. Donges Lumber Company. 


who is president of the corporation, says that the eapi-’ 


tal will be increased in a substantial manner and the 
plans for the new year contemplate provision for at 
least 50 percent larger business. The officers of the 
new company will be J. C. Donges, president and treas- 
urer; A. C. MeCabe, vice president, and W. J. Pyle, 
secretary. 

These officers with Clyde E. Bald will make up the 
board of directors of the company. The same offices 
will be retained and special effort will be used to build 
up a broader and much larger trade. Mr. Donges, who 
has been one of the active members of the lumber trade 
in Pittsburgh for some years, has a wide acquaintance, 
especially in local territory. He came to Pittsburgh 
some years ago after a thorough training and experience 
in both retail and wholesale branches of the lumber trade 
and has steadily gained ground in pushing to the front 
in the lumber industry. The company will handle 
mainly the pines and hardwoods and has some excellent 
connections with mills in both the South and Southwest 
but these are to be materially increased in order to give 
greater facility for securing quick shipments. 
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We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 

1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 teet 8-4 Shop No.3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Eastern § G. A. Jones, Lumber Exchange Bldg., Minneapoiis, Minn. 
Representatives ? Gronen & Cowan, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Good Grades and Prompt Shipments. Three Lakes, Wash, 
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H. B. Waite Lumber: Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Send for information to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 











BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. 
closing out. 


ARKANSAS. Helena—The om McCoy Lumber Co, 
has been succeeded by the J. S. Kimbrough Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. San el het Wendling—The Stearns 
Lumber Co. has changed its name to the Navarro Lumber 
Co. 

San Leandro—The Best Manufacturing Co. has_ been 
succeeded by the Holt Manufacturing Co., with head- 
quarters at Stockton. 

Yettem—The Kellner & Hooper Lumber 
succeeded by the J. B. Hooper Lumber Co. 





Pine Hill—The Pine Hill Saw Mill Co. is 





Co. has been 


DELAWARE. lLaurel—Samuel Bacon’s Sons & Co. are 
out of business. 
GEORGIA. Eton—J. J. Lefurgey & Co. have changed 


their name to the Kingston Lumber Co. and moved to 
Kingston. 

IDAHO. 
business. 

Estherville—C. J. Lungren has been succeeded by W. T 
Joyce Company, of Clinton. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Brown-McReynolds 
Co. is closing out. 

Lynn Center—J. A. Jacobson has been 
Roberts & Anderson. 

IOWA. Dallas Center—The Routt Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Hoover Lumber Co. 

Morley—Miller & Drach have been succeeded by the 
Keve Lumber Co., with headquarters at Arlington. 

Sioux City—The Sioux City Tank & Silo Co. is out of 
business. 

KANSAS. Bonner Springs—C. S. Everett is closing out. 

Hoisington—The Elmore Lumber Co. has sold out. 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—The Lexington Woodenware 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

MICHIGAN. Fenton—The A. J. Phillips Co. is out of 
business. 

Grand So ager ony aaron Chair Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $400,000 
s Lansing—B. F. Hall has withdrawn from the Hall Lum- 
ver Co 
Marshall—George E. Lamb & Son are out of business. 

Milford—The Black Manufacturing Co. has sold out. 

Port Huron—The Port Huron Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $100,000. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Burnham-Kilbourne 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Kilbourne Lumber 
Co.; A. C. Andrews has succeeded W. E. Burnham as 
president of the company. 

Minneapolis—The Carr-Collier Co. has changed its name 
to the Carr-Cullen Co, 

St. Peter—The St. Peter Furniture Co. is out of business. 


MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—The Usher-Hart Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the J. L. Hart Lumber Co. 


Vollmer—The Ramsey Lumber Co. is out of 


Lumber 


succeeded by 


MISSOURI. Doniphan—C. P. Harmon has been suc- 
ceeded by W. A. Brown & Son. 

MONTANA. Fort Benton—The Missouri River Lum- 
ber Co. has increased its capital stock from $25,000 to 


$100,000, 

NEBRASKA. es 
by the Perry & Bee Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—December 
R. V. Gibson in Stone, Hershey & Gibson has been ac- 
quired by C. H. Hershey and the corporate name of 
the company changed to Stone & Hershey. This transfer 
of stock in no way affects the amount of money in- 
vested nor the capital of the company. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—I. N. Stewart & Bro. have been 
succeeded by O. E. Yeager. 

Holland—The Holland Planing Mill Co. 
ceeded by Sauner & Sill. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Mount Gilead—The Snow Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the National Lumber Co., 
of Concord. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Krem—The Knife River Lumber 
and Grain Co. has removed its headquarters to Hazen. 
Stanton—The Langworthy Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Mandan Mercantile Co. 
Dillonvale—The Harris Lumber Co. 
capital stock from $30,000 to $75,000. 
Hamilton—The Bender Co. has been succeeded by the 

Cullen & Vaughn Co. 

Hamilton—The Hamilton-West Side Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Cullen & Vaughn Co. 

Lowellville—E. C. Robinson has been succeeded by the 
Lowellville Lumber Co. 

Sandusky—The Sandusky Lumber & Box Co. is liqui- 
dating. 

OKLAHOMA. Fairland—The Greever-Putnam Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by Miller & Geck, 

Nowata—Baylor & Burley have been succeeded by W 
E. Burley. 

TENNESSEE. Maryville—The Maryville Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Maryville Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co. (Not Inc.) 

TEXAS. Ennis—G. W. 
the Ennis Lumber Co. 

VERMONT. Chester—Frank P. Wells has sold his door, 
om and blind factory to Warren W. Sevior and Eugene 
Wiggins. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—The Missoula Lumber Co. 
has filed notice of disincorporation. 

WISCONSIN. Almena-Clear Lake-Cumberland-Turtle 
Lake—F. L. Olcott & Co. have removed their headquarters 
to Minneapolis, Minn. 

Boyceville-Emerald-Glenwood—The Olcott Lumber Co. 
has removed its headquarters to Minneapolis, Minn. 


F, Neel has been succeeded 


24 the interest of 


has been suc- 


has increased its 


Owens has been succeeded by 





INCORPORATIONS. 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Atlantic & Gulf Sales Co., 
authorized capital $50,000. 

GEORGIA. Kingston—Kingston Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; J. J. Lefurgey, president; R. T. Hazelton, 
vice president, and C. C. Brownlee, treasurer. 

ILLINOIS. Rockford—H. C. Wickwire Co., authorized 
capital $15,000. 

Chicago—Kincaid Lumber Co., authorized capital $50,000. 


INDIANA. South Bend—Halstead Lumber Co., author- 

ized capital $5,000; Charles G. Powell, H. M. Halstead and 
. Roys. 

Evansville—Evansville Buggy Co., authorized capital 
$10,0 

mnt <a Akron—Sioux River Lumber Co., 
capital $15,000; Charles A. Buchwald, C. w. 
and John H. Ernest. 

Tabor—C. E. Jones Lumber Co., 
$15,000. 





authorized 
Brotherton 


authorized capital 


MAINE. Portland—Sagadahoc Manufacturing Co. (to 

— operate and sell sawmills), authorized capital $10,- 
; M. G. Jordan, president, and P. I. Gallant, treasurer, 

pbc ge ee Handle & Furniture Co., 
authorized capital $10,000 

NEW ae Frechold—Dittmar Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $50, 

New York™Convertibie Automobile ‘Body Corporation, 
author A. capital $250,000. 

New York—L. C. Hirsch & Co. (to deal in lumber, etc.), 
authorized capital $100,000. 

es CAROLINA. High Point—Climax Manufactur- 
(to manufacture furniture), authorized capital 


_ Pate aettalter~ Cade Furniture Co., author- 
ized capital $20,000 


OHIO. Cincinnati—Benn Lumber Co. (to manufacture 
and deal in hardwood lumber); Ben Rubenstein, president; 


E. O. Robinson, vice president, and F. W. Mowbray, sec- 
retary and treasurer. : 
Canfield—Farmers’ Lumber Co., authorized capital 


$50,000 

Springfield—National Mortising Machine Co. (to manu- 
facture mortising machines), authorized a $10,000; 
George W. Campbell, Charles H. Lannert, H. J. Hartman, 
Alden E. Overholser and James P. Goodwin. 

Youngstown—Southern Supply Co. of Youngstown (to 
deal in lumber, coal and lime), authorized capital $25,000: 
William L. Rook, John Ruffalo, A. J. Kenealey, John F. 
Rochford and H. H. Hill. 

OREGON. Portland—Minnesota Logging & Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $1,000,000; Andrew R. Porter, H. P. 
Duhon and J. P. Porter. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Union Logging Co., authorized 
capital $5,000; W. B. Chester, president; J. B. Reid, vice 
president, and J. G. Carnahan, secretary and treasurer. 

Greenville—Consolidated Chair Co., authorized capital 
$100,000. 
— F. Moore Carriage Co., authorized capital 

Nashville—Carrier Chair Co., authorized capital $50,000; 
J. M. Barnes, M. E. Hunter, C. F. Carrier, D. F. Powers, 
E. E. Hathaway and others. 

TEXAS. North Zulch—McDonald Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; G. W. McDonald, Rube McDonald and 
G. A. Jones. 

VIRGINIA. Concord—Concord Furniture Co., authorized 
capital $100,000. 

WASHINGTON. sapeteen Seite Lumber Agency, au- 
thorized capital $50,000 
a —McIntosh Shingle Co., 

0 

Seattle—Colonial Timber & Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $450,000; J. Griffith and J S. Throckmorton. 

Seattle—Jefferson Timber & Investment Co., authorized 
eapital $500,000; U. L. Soke Charles A. Antrim, F. A. 
Goodrich and others. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Hardwood Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; E. B. Stephenson, J. C. Malone, 
i, i... Riges, 3. C. Savage and W. L. Savage. 

Burnsville—Burnsville Manufacturing Co. 
lumber,etc.), authorized capital $20,000. 

WISCONSIN. Eagle River—Eagle River Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $12,000; Theodore A. Brenner, Herman 
F. Behn, Fred W. Behn and Henry Leppla. 

Racing—ialley Lumber Co., authorized capital $50,000; 
Francis R. Kelley, George M. ‘Bowen and Philo R. Driver. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—The Coker Lumber Co. 
been organized; O. V. Crabtree, president and V. F. 
tree, manager. 

ARKANSAS. Danville—W. Y. McClure will open a yard, 

Dumas-Hot Springs—The McGehee-Smith Lumber Co. 
will open a yard here, having headquarters at Pine Bluff. 

Little Rock—The Webber-Farrell Lumber Co. has been 
organized. 

CALIFORNIA. Elsinore—The Elsinore Lumber Co. 
recently began the retail business. 

COLORADO. Pueblo—The Pueblo Saddle Tree Co. re- 
cently began business. 

IDAHO. Minidoka—The Beymer Lumber Co. recently 
began business. 

INDIANA. Aurora—The Rising Sun Chair Manufactur- 
ing Co. is organizing. 

Evansville—The Piqua Pole & Shaft Co. recently began 
manufacturing poles and shafts with headquarters at 
Piqua, Ohio. 

Fort Wayne—Wadsworth & Hull have opened a yard. 

LOUISIANA. Ponchatoula—Rudolf Flasdick recently 
began the lumber business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Imperial Lumber Co. 
recently began the wholesale and commission lumber busi- 
ness. 

MICHIGAN, Tecumseh—L. E. Temple & Co. have 
opened a yard to handle coal, lumber, etc. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Westlund-Westerbury 
Lumber Co, recently began the retail business. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Heller Co. recently began 
wholesaling hardwood lumber. 

MONTANA. Coberg—The Trafton Mercantile Co. re- 
cently began the lumber business. : 

Kremlin—John B, Schiltz recently began the retail busi- 
ness. 

Inverness—Wehe & Danielson have begun the retail 
lumber business. 

Outlook—The Kulass Lumber Co. recently began the 
= lumber business here, with headquarters at Minot, 


Savoy—The Savoy Hardware Lumber & Coal Co. re- 
cently began business. 
D.)—The Kulass Lumber 


authorized capital 


(to deal in 








has 
Crab- 


Westby (P. O. at Westby, N. 
oo recent began business here, with headquarters at 

ino 

Westby (P. O. at Westby, N. D.)—The Longworthy 
Lumber Co. recently began business here, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 

Westby (P. O. at Westby, N. D.)—The Rogers Lumber 
Co. recently began the retail business, with headquarters 
at Minneapolis, Minn. 

Zurich—The Heskett Mercantile Co. has entered the 
retail business. 

OHIO. Bowling Green—F. A. Keil, of Dunbridge, will 
establish a planing mill and lumber yard. 

OKLAHOMA. Antlers—The Chandler Lumber Co. has 
entered the retail business with headquarters at Hugo. 

Boswell—The Chandler-Stewart Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan the retail business, with headquarters Chandler Lum- 
ber Co., Hugo. 

Wufaule—A. S. Reed will open a yard. 

Wapanucka—Taylor & Williamson will open a yard. 

OREGON. Portland—The F. L. Botsford Co. recently 
began the wholesale business. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The Kendall Lumber 
ised - opened an office here, with headquarters at Pitts- 


bu 
etitsburgh—The Dailey & Allen Lumber Co. recently 
began wholesaling lumber. 


TENNESSEE, Dickson—John M. Smith recently began 
the wholesale hardwood business. 


TEXAS. Cranfills Gap—Schow Bros. recently began the 
retail business, with headquarters at Clifton. 
WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Panama Lumber Co. 
recently began the wholesale business, 





CASUALTIES. 


INDIANA. Peru—December 26 the buildings and stock 
of the a Hill Lumber Co. were destroyed by fire; 
loss $10,000 

PENNSYLVANIA. Waterford—The Hull Manufactur- 
ing Co.’s sawmill was visited by fire recently; loss $8,000. 
The company will rebuild mill. 

VERMONT. Vergennes—The plant of L. C. Cotey & 
Sons was visited by fire recently; loss $2,800; insurance 
$1,800. The destroyed portion will be rebuilt at once. 

VIRGINIA. Shawsville—The Mountain Cove Lumber 
Co. suffered a $5,000 fire loss recently. 

WASHINGTON. Washougal—The sawmill owned by 
ay & Baldwin was destroyed by fire recently; loss 
$25, 

WISCONSIN. Egg Harbor—The sawmill and lath mill 
of Thomas Carmody was burned recently; loss $2,000. 

Ruby—The sawmill owned by E, L. Hawn was destroyed 
by fire recently; loss $20,000, which is covered by insur- 
ance. 





BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Eburne—The dry kiln of the 
Lulu Island Shingle Co. was destroyed by fire recently. 

St. John—Fire December 19 destroyed the plant of the 
Pitchless Lumber Co., which was owned by E. F. Bouton. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


CALIFORNIA. San Jose—The S. H. Chase Lumber Co. 
will rebuild its plant which was recently destroyed by fire. 

LOUISIANA. Logansport—The Coleman Lumber Co. 
will install new machinery and increase the capacity of 
its mill from 20,009 to 75,000 feet a day. 


WISCONSIN. Merrill—M, G. Hoffman will erect an 
excelsior factory. 








TIMBERLAND SALES. 


Two timber berths near Pitt Lake were auctioned off at 
the Crown timber office, New Westminster, British Columbia. 
No. 554, comprising 2,428 acres, was sold to D. W. Green, 
Vancouver, for $7,570, and No. 557, of 753 acres, to A. Bar- 
nett, Renfrew, Ont., for $1,700. The timber consists of fir, 
cedar and hemlock. 


Cook & Alexander, of Alexandria, La., last week sold 38,000 
acres of timberland in Rapides Parish to the Louisiana 
Investment & Securities Company. 





L. Jensen, of Ewen, Mich., has bought 5,000 acres of 
timberland adjoining Lake Gogebic. 











DEATH TOLL FOR 


THE YEAR 1913 








January. 


Jan. 5.—George F. Strother, a: Va., president of 
Forest City Lumber Co. and the Dry Fork Planing Mill 
Co., War, W. Va. Age 39. 

Jan. 7.—Eugene M. Ensminger, Harrisburg, Pa., president 
Ensminger Lumber Co. 

Jan. 9-—Albert S. Howard, Stanwood, Wash., president Stan- 
wood Lumber Co. ge 54, 

Jan. 14, ring cig Holden Prescott, Cleveland, Ohio, president 
Saginaw Ba 

+7. 20.—R. B. om, + Ore., president Clatsop Mill 


Jan. 24.—H. C. Smith, Tolono, Ill., president H. C. Smith & 
Son. Age 75. 

Jan. 26.—George Farnsworth, Chicago, Ill., with Oconto Co., 
of ‘ee Wis., and Bay de Noquet Co., of Nahma, Mich. 


ge 88. 

Jan. 27.—John Oxenford, Indianapolis, Ind., wholesale com- 
missioner. Age 70. 
an. 28.—Thomas J. Crombie, New York, president East 
River Mill & Lumber Co. Age 71. 

Jan. 28.—Edward Germain, Saginaw, Mich., associated with 
Edward Germain interests, Germain Manufacturing Co., 
Germain Piano Co. and Germain & Boyd Lumber Co. 
ge 

Jan. 29.—Louis Bossert. Brooklyn, N. Y., founder of Louis 
Bossert & Sons. Age 69. 


February. 


Feb. 3.—James Moore. South Melbourne, Australia, James 
Moore & Sons. Age 70. 

Feb. 3.—George W. Sisson, Potsdam, N. Y., president A. 

Feb. 3.—Marion M. Menefee, Columbus, Ohio, member of 
Cones & Menefee. Age 63. 

Sherman Lumber Co. Age 85. 

Feb. 4.—Worthy Lovell Churehill, Bay City, Mich. Age 40. 

Feb. 1 heel W. Titcomb, Houlton, Me., sawmill operator. 
Age 

Feb. 17.—Walter G. Weart, Cedar Falls, Iowa, president 
Weart-Frisby Co. Age 41. 

Feb. 19.—Frederick Rietz, Chicago. Ill., formerly president 
H. & A. Rietz Lumber Co. Age 79. 

; ard Wheeler eneteir, Bay City, Mich. Age 64. 

Feb. 23.—Cliff Stuart Walker, Cincinnati, Ohio, president 
Bayou Land & Lumber Co. and vice president Tensas River 
Lumber Co. Age 58. 

Feb. 24.—Paul Lachmund, Milwaukee, Wis., for seventeen 
years secretary of Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. Age 68. 

Feb. 24.—Frank J. Carpenter, Providence, R. I., president 
Frank F. Carpenter Co. Age 58. 


March. 


Mar. ase H. Burns, Mansfield, Ohio, member J. H. 
Burns & Br 


Co. 
<" L—veank Hight, Bangor, Me., treasurer Morse & Co. 





e 80. 
war he Henry Schuck, Springfield, Ill.. veteran lum- 
berman and organizer of Citizens’ Railway Co. Age 83. 
Mar. 13.—Everett Wellington Brooks, Pasadena, Cal., mem- 
ber Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., Schofield, Wis. Age 73. 
Mar. 15.—Donald P. Mann, Memphis, Tenn., vice president 

Chapman-Dewey Lumber Co. 
Mar. 22.—Edwin R. Hamilton, Martinsville, Ind. Age 71. 


April. 


Apr. 2.—A. W. Echart, Seattle, Wash., McGoldrick Lumber 
Co. Aged 53. 
Apr. 9.—John C. McDermott, Tecumseh, Nebr., member 
Sullivan & McDermott Lumber Co. Age 53. 
Apr. Herman Freyberg, Sheboygan, Wis., C. B. Frey- 
berg “Lumber Co. Age 63. 
May. 


May 3.—James Wilson, jr., Wapakoneta, Ohio, lumber and 
coal dealer. Age 65. 

May 4.—Daniel Simonds, Fitchburg, Mass., head Simonds 
Manufacturing “Co. Age 66. 

May 7.—William Brinen, Muskegon, Mich., Munroe & Brinen 
and W. J. Brinen Lumber Co. 

May 11.—William H. Nudd, Seattle, Wash., pioneer manu- 
facturer and member of Nudd & Taylor. Age 81 

May 11.—William * Holmes, Chicago, manager, secretary 
and treasurer W. Joyce Co. and the Joyce Lumber Co. 
and secretary Trinity Co. Lbr. Co. Age 43. 

May 14.—Henry Harrison Cumings, Tidioutte, Pa., manufac- 
turer, banker, etc. Age 73. 

May 15.—Charles Horton, Winona, Minn., formerly president 
Empire Lumber Co., also interested in line yards. Age 77. 

May 22.—Maurice Quinn, Saginaw. Mich. (retailer). Age 50. 

a * 27.—James Fagan, New York, member James Fagan & 
on 


Age 80. 
a“ 28. Robert Law, Beeville, Tex., president R. Law 
u 


May 29. Ww. H. Greble, Memphis, Tenn., member Greble- 
Sine Lumber Co. 








June. 


June 1.—Thomas W. Palmer, Detroit, Mich., former senator, 
lumberman, ete. Age 73. 

June 2.—Fred A. Wakefield. San Antonio, Tex., manager 
Vaughan Lumber Co. Age 58. 

June 6.—Frederick J. Gaus. St. Louis, Mo., Henry Gaus & 
Sons Manufacturing Co. Age 30. 


June 11.—William Holmes, Menominee, Mich., former lum- 
berman. Age 83. 

June 16.—John Aiken Nourse, Chicago, member J. A. Nourse 
& Co. Age 69. 

June 20.—F. A. Hotchkiss, Schenectady, N. Y., member 
Knapp & Hotchkiss Lumber Co. Age 58. 
June 26.—Thomas Watters, T oledo, Ohio, pioneer manu- 

facturer. Age 84. 
July. 


July 5.—William Henry Bourne, Savannah, Ga., secretary 
Bourne Lumber Co. Age 68. 

July 6.—Robert Wood, Baltimore, Md., member R. E. Wood 
L — Co. Age 81. 

July 9 —George i. Eaton, Calais, Me., member H. F. Eaton & 
Sons. Age 70 

July 12. el H. Huttig, St. Louis, Mo., Huttig Sash & 
Door Co. Age 

July 13.—John W. Martin, South Bend, Ind., member 
Martin-Eckman Lumber & Timber Co. Age 55. 

July 21.—James Henry Weed, Appleton, Wis. Age 93. 

July 24.—Abner P. Bigelow, New York, member 5 P. Bige- 
low & Co. Age 60. 

July 26.—Rudolph B. Schneider, Fremont, Neb., 
Nye- Schneider-Fowler Co. ge 60. 

July : 31.—Albert Newton Russell, Ilion, N. Y., president 

ON: Russell & Sons. Age 87. 


August. 


Aug.15.—John McAlpine, Duluth, Minn. Age 58. 

Aug. 9.—Thomas J. McCue, Denver, Colo., member McCue 
Lumber Co. Age 49. 

Aug. 11.—John Eller, Milwaukee, Wis., president John Eller 
Lumber Co. Age 61. 

Aug. 19.—D. L. Mather, Richmond, Ind., 
treasurer Mather Bros. Co. Age 60. 

Aug. 16.—George B. a Buffalo, N. Y., president Miller, 
Sturm & Miller. Age 34 

Aug. 27.—Herman F. Radecke, Baltimore, Md., senior mem- 
ber of H. F. Radecke & Sons. Age 73. 

Aug. 28.—T. J. Moffett, Cincinnati, Ohio, member Maley, 
Thompson & Moffett Lumber Co. 

Aug. 30.—Homer Bennett Crawford, St. Louis, Mo., treasurer 
Consolidated Sawn4lls Co., secretary Pine Belt Lumber Co., 
Fort Towson, Okla.) and. other concerns. Age 43 


September. 


Sept. 5.—S. Harris 'Embury, Cheboygan, Mich., president 
Embury-Martin Lumber Co. 

Sept. 6.—John P. Deering, Melrose, Miss., president Deering 
Lumber Co. Age € 

Sept. 10.—William tilles, Braeside, Ont., member Gilles 
Bros. Age 71. 

Sept. 11.—S. A. Conrad, Massillon, Ohio, Massillon Lumber 
Co. Age 73. 

Sept. 11 Earle 8. Hicks, San Francisco, treasurer te gen- 
eral manager Hicks- Hauptman Lumber Co. Age 

Sept. 20.—A. M. Mowrey, Portland, Ore., preuiieat Rast Side 
Mill & Lumber Co. Age 60. 

Sept. 20.—W. B. Millard, Rouse’s Point, N. Y., president 
Millard Lumber Co. Age 78 

Sept. 27.—Ben Collins, jr., Chicago, Ill., president Collins 
Lumber Co. Age 40. 

October. 


Oct. 1—Cyrus Walker, San Mateo, Cal., pioneer manufac- 
turer. Age 86. 

Oct. 18.—Temple Emery, East Tawas, Mich., Holland-Emery 
Lumber Co. Age 76. 
. 27.—Isaac Stephenson, jr.. Meuominee, Mich., manager 
of Ludington, Wells & Van Schaick Co. Age 53. 

Oct. 27.—A. C. Tuxbury, Charleston, S. C., president A. C. 
Tuxbury Lumber Co. Age 70. 

ct. 30.—Wesley E. Wells, Shen, Mont., vice president and 
general manager of Somers Lumber Co. Age 45. 

Oct. 30.—Thomas 8. Foster, wansas City, Mo., vice president 
Foster Lumber Co. Age 52. 


52. 


member 


secretary and 





nineties 


Nov. 2.—Albert C. Mueller. Milwaukee, Wis., secretary M. 
Hilty Lumber Co. Age 43. 

Nov. 3.—Timothy Nestor, Chicago. Age 67. 

Nov. 6.—John W. Thatcher, DeGraff, Ohio, member H. C. 
Thatcher & Co. 

Nov. 6.—Temple Emery Dorr, Saginaw, Mich., manufacturer 
and capitalist. Age 74. 

Nov. 9.—A. E. Hoffman, Fort Wayne, Ind., president Hoff- 
man Bros. Age 77. 

Nov. 10.—F. C. Shoemaker. Raymond, Wash., 
Willapa I Co. Age 40. 

Nov. 16.—William H. Harrison, Grand Island, Neb.. presi- 
dent Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association. Age 53. 

Nov. 19.—Albert W. Mowbray, Cincinnati, Ohio, vice president 
Johns-Mowbray-Nelson Co. Age 28. 

Nov. 26.—Sigmund Heineman, Merrill, Wis., president Heine- 
man Lumber Co., Hemlock Lumber Co. and interested in 
other concerns. ‘Age 61. 

Nov. 29.—Frank H. Herdman, Zanesville, Ohio, president 
Herdman Sash, Door & Lumber Co. Age 78. 

Nov. 29.—John H. Johanning. St. Louis, Mo., presidenr 
Johanning Lumber Co. Age 76. 


secretary 





December. 
Dec. 15.—Michael Garland, Bay City, Mich., M. Garland Co. 
Age 75. 





SEATTLE | 


Long Fir Timbers, Ties, 
Railway, Mine and 
Car Material. 


Special Bills—Yard Stock 


Cedar Siding 
and Shingles 


Reliable Service on Straight or Mixed Cars. 














Your Inquiries Solicited. 


A. W. Miller Saw Mill Co. 


1108-1109 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 









RTH READING 


MANY retailers have despaired of 
ever finding a place to buy abso- 
lutely uniform 


Vertical Grain Flooring. 


They often have little jags left 
over that don’t match up with the 
last purchase. 


If they would give 


Atlas Quality Flooring 


a trial, however, they would find 
an ideal product. 


For It’s Guaranteed Uniform. 


TLAS LUMBER COMPA 

















SEATTLE, WASH. 











( >) 
White Building 


Henry Building 
Cobb Building 


The first two of these are the headquarters 
for more than a hundred lumber, timber, 
logging and machinery concerns. Might as 
well have the same comforts and conveni- 
ences enjoyed by them when you decide to 


Open an Office in the 
Pacific Northwest. 
We own and operate the three buildings 


named above and can accommodate you 
with space to meet your requirements. 


For further information write to the 


Metropolitan Building Co. 
White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
a Y) 























WRITTEN FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 


“Science of Organization and Business Development,” by 
Robert J. Frank, of the Chicago Bar. The Law and Pro- 
cedure of Organization. Financing and Development of Busi- 
ness Corporation in ONE BOO Write today and set a 
copy for your -_, or librar T Morocco binding, $2.75, sent 
postpaid. ERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, ‘Ll. 
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OREGON 





THE DALLAS LUMBER 
AND LOGGING CO. 


OREGON FIR 


HIGH GRADES 


Large Timbers 
Car Material, Yard Stock 
Special Bills 


TELECODE 


DALLAS, OREGON 








Timbers—Ties and Car Material. 


Duncan Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 











Sullivan Lumber Co. 


512 Chamber of Commerce, PORTLAND, ORE. 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar 


and — 
White Pine Lumber 


POLES and PILING. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 











Northwestern Lumber Company 
— WHOLESALERS OF —— 
Oregon Fir 
Cedar Lumber and Shingles 
Oregon White Pine 


Send us your inquiries. 


O. R. Menefee, Pres. PORTLAND, ORE. 








Wind River Lumber Company 


CASCADE LOCKS, OREGON 





Soft Yellow Fir in 
Idaho White Pine | S2gh 
Western Hemlock Mixed 
and Red Cedar Cars. 

















For Factory Lumber 
ee PINE AND FIR 


LYSTUL - STUVLAND LBR. CO., Glendale, Ore. 








ODO OVO OOO OOOO III 09 


American 
Lumberman 
Telecode 


ages free for the asking. 
0 copies, $9.00. 


It makes long messages 
short. It pays for itself 
many times over in the 
course of a year, It isin- 
dispensable to every lum- 
ber office. It is used by 
leading lumbermen ev- 
erywhere. Descriptive 
circnlar and sample 
Price, postpaid, $5.00 per copy. 
Three copies, $12.75. For sale by 


American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








OBITUARY 











Charles Campbell. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 29.—The funeral of the late 
Charles Campbell, a leader in commercial and lumber circles 
in the Southwest, was held here at the family residence, 
White Gables, last Friday. Following the services the body 
was taken to St. Louis for cremation in the private car of 
B. F. Bush, president of the Missouri Pacific Railway Company. 

The honorary pall bearers at the funeral were Senator 
William Warner, John F. Richards, Maj. Andrew Drumm, 
i. F. Swinney, C. A. Murdock, Frank Hagerman, George W. 


E 


Fuller, William H. Chapman, Hal Gaylord, Dr. St. Clair 
Streett, John N. Penrod, Thomas J. B. Pain, William 


Huttig and D. P. Thomson. The active pall bearers were 
Charles S. Keith, Henry C. Flower, E. M. Clendining, Dr. 
Jabez N. Jackson, H. W. Neilson, Henry C. Brent, John 
C. Sherwocd and Thornton Cooke. 

Mr. Campbell was born December 28, 1846, in Wyoming 
County, New York. His early boyhood was spent on farms 
in Iilinois and Iowa and at the age of 16 he entered the 


commercial world as a clerk in a grocery store in Iowa 
City, Iowa, at a few dollars a month. He had hardly 


started in his new work when the Civil War broke out and 
he enlisted as a private in the Twenty-second Iowa In- 
fantry. In Grant's cumpaign in the Wilderness the boy 
soldier underweat hardships that resulted in a weakening 
of his system that he never entirely threw off and the 
—e that ended in his death is traceable to those 
days 
After the war Mr. Campbell became traveling representa- 
tive of a Chicago paint and glass company and gradually 
worked into the paint and glass business for himself. At 
the time of his death he was president of the Campbell 
Paint & Glass Company. one of the biggest concerns of that 
line in te country. The plate glass combine so curtailed 
the field, however, that Mr. Campbell resolved to branch 
out into other lines and so he became interested in lumber 
and mining with the Central Coal & Coke Company, of 
which he was chairman of the board of directors at the 
time of his death. He also became interested in the Louis- 
iana & Texas Lumber Company, of which he was president. 
His imterest in the lumber business always was very keen 
and his natural ebility along those lines led to his selection 
as chairman of the beard of the big company with which 
he was connected and to the affairs of which he gave 
active attention The financial world also 


up to his death. 
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THE LATE CHARLES CAMPBELL. 

claimed his attention and he became vice president of the 
Fidelity Trust Company and vice president of the Title & 
Savings Trust Company. 

But with all his business interests 
time to work for his home city. 
president of the Kansas City Commercial Club and he had 
much io do with developing it into so useful and active 
an organization that its name and fame are known through- 


Mr. Campbell found 
In 1892 and 1893 he was 


out the nation; he always was a leader in the organiza- 
tion In the days when Kansas City’s park and boulevard 


system, the wonder of American cities, was in its forming 
Mr. Campbell served on the park board and fought unceas- 
ingly against the interests that threw everything in the 
way of that plan. In 1900, when Kansas City wanted a 
convention hall to house the national Democratic conven- 
tion, it was Mr. Campbell who took a leading part in the 
enterprise and when, only ninety days before time for the 
convention, the great hall burned he led the movement to 
rebuild the structure in time for the convention. To his 
remarkable energy was largely due the feat that seemed to 
nearly everyone else an impossibility—building on the ruins 
a bigger and better hall and having it ready for the con- 
vention just three months from the day of the fire. 


Mr. Campbell married Cynthia Townsend October 21, 
1874, in Warren, Ohio. The widow and five sons survive 
him. The sons are: tobert J., Kansas City, manager of 


the Campbell Paint & Glass Company; Herbert C., assistant 
general superintendent of mines for the Central Coal & 
Coke Company; Paul T., of the Fidelity Trust Company, 
Kansas Citv: Philip DeP., of the Bunting-Stone Hardware 
Company, Kansas City, and Keith Campbell, who is in 
school. 





Charles A. Baptist. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 30.—Charles A. Baptist, 
inent logging contractor and patentee of several 
logging appliances, died December 20, following an attack 
of apoplexy. Mr. Baptist was born in Little Sturgeon 
jay, Wis., June 10, 1862, and early in life engaged in the 
sawmill business with his father. He removed South in 


prom- 
steam- 


1892 and became logging contractor for the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company at Lutcher. With his father he 


patented the first steam logger ever used in the Louisiana 
cypress belt and his device is still in successful use. A 
few years ago he removed to New Orleans and acquired a 
comfortable residence on Carrolton Avenue. Mr. Baptist is 
survived by his widow and two sons, Roy €. and Clyde 
3aptist. The funeral was held December 21, interment be- 
ing at Greenwood Cemetery. 





Thomas Ernest Hicks. 


PASADENA, CAL., Dec. 29.—Thomas Ernest Hicks, well 
known lumberman of this vicinity, died December 18. Mr. 
Hicks was cashier of the Sam Stephenson Bank at Menom- 
inee, Mich., and afterward engaged in the lumber business 
there with M. A. Burns, as Burns & Hicks, and together 
they came to the Pacific Coast in 1902, and engaged in the 
manufacture of redwood lumber in Humboldt County as the 
Eastern Redwood Lumber Company. Mr. Hicks disposed of 


his interest in the concern several years ago and had made 
his home at Berkeley until last spring, when he moved 
to Pasadena for his health. Since going out of the red- 
wood lumber business his only lumber connection had been 
his interest in the Federal Mill Company at Aberdeen, Wash. 
His widow and two sons survive. 





Peter Epley Wilson. 

MENOM!INER, Wis., Dec. 30.—Peter Epley Wilson, presi 
dent of the Wilson Land & Lumber Company and manager 
of the St. Louis interests of Knapp, Stout & Co.s lumber 
manufacturers from 1894 until the business was closed in 
1904, died December 29. At the time of his death Mr. 
Wilson had charge of the St. Louis business of the Wilson 
Land & Lumber Company. He was also connected with 
the St. Louis Lumber Company. Mr. Wilson was a former 
mayor of Menomonie. He was the son of the late T. B 
Wilson, sr., and was a grandson of Capt. William Wilson, 
founder of Knapp, Stout & Co. He is survived by his 
widow and two children, besides several brothers, engaged 
in business in Menomonie. 





Joseph H. Steele. 


CHESAPEAKE City, Mp., Dec. 80.—Joseph H. Steele, presi 





dent of the National Bank and for many years associated 
with George W. Bennett in the lumber business, died De 
cember 13. at the age of 77 years. Mr. Steele was born in 


this city and had served as postmaster of the city and in 
1871-72 was collector of State and county taxes for his 
district. In 1879 he was elected to the house of delegates 
He was a director of the Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
for forty-four years and also a director of the Seott Fer 
tilizer Company. Sesides his widow he is survived by fiv 
children. 





George Sumner Bond. 


jOSTON, MaAss., Dec. 29.—George Sumner Bond, owner of 
the largest violin case factory in the world, died December 26 
at his home in Charlestown, N. H., aged 76 years. He had 
served as president of the Connecticut River National Bank, 
trustee of the Silsbee Library and had held many important 
town offices. Mr. Bond was a direct descendant of William 
Bond, one of the founders of Watertown, Mass 

n~— 


John R. Pantall. 


PUNXSUTAWNEBy, Pa.. Dee. 30.—John R 
lumberman and banker of this city, 
75 years. He had been ill since 
of diseases. He was the 
Bank here and widely 
banker. 


Pantall, a pionee: 
died December 21, aged 
October from a complication 
organizer of the First National 
known throughout this section as a 
He was twice married and leaves five children. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 








BuFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 31 The planing mill of the Joseph 
Metz & Sons’ Company, which has not been in operation since 
the concern went into bankruptcy several months ago, has 
been sold by Receiver W. W. Reilly to H. C. Tucker, a local 
stock broker. Mr. Tucker that he is not ready to an 
nounce his intentions concerning the plant, but it is under 
stood that he will dispose of it. The labor claims growing 
out of the Metz failure have been settled, the amount required 
being about $16,000. Other clai against the plant amount 
to about $60,000 and it is ne ly that very much on the 


Says 








dollar can be paid, as the av: assets are small 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 51 rhe ¢ le & Pope Door, Sash 
& Blind Co., 52 Beverly Street, has been petitioned into 
bankruptcy. In the schedule of liabilities and assets filed 
the total liabilities are $42,094, of which S797 is for taxes, 
$1,124 for wages; $20,200 is secured, $15,305 is unsecured, 
and $4,667 is for notes for which the company is liable as 
indorser. The assets are estimated at $36,029, of which 
$415 is represented in promissory notes, $18,000 in stock 
in tpade, 8400 in machinery and tools, $16,129 in debts 
due on open accounts and $1,084 deposited in the Medford 


Trust Company. There are about fifty unsecured creditors. 
LITTELL, WASH., Dec. 31 W. M. Urquhart, of Chehalis, 
has been appointed receiver for the Wisconsin Lumber Com 


pany, which estimates its liabilities at about $100,000, with 
assets ample to cover the ame. The trouble is due to 
inactivity in the lumber trade. ‘The Wisconsin Lumber 
Company for the last ten years has manufactured lumber 


here, the concern being owned largely by A. Wright 
formerly of Merrill, Wis., and the Wright Estate of that 
place. It is believed that with improvement in conditions 


the concern will work out all right. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. Dee. 51 Tl John Dietz Manufactur 
ing Company has filed a petition in bankruptey; Collin 
Ford, receiver. 

30STON, MASS., Dee. 30 The Carlisle & Pope Sash, Door 
& Blind Company has filed an involuntary petition in bank 


ruptey. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Dee. 31.—The R 
pany has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


A. McCall Lumber Com- 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 50 M 


Muller has been appointed 
receiver for Meyer Bros 


Furniture Company. 


Proctor, Ark., Dec. 31 The Pemiscot Lumber Company 
has filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 


NortH Avucusta, 8. €., Dee. 50 \. H. MeDaniel has filed 
an involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
BrookiyNn, N. Y., Dee. 50.—-Kurlandzik & Alpert have filed 
an involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
CotumBus, On10, Dee. 389.—E. N. 
pointed receiver of the Scioto Box 


Paul has 
Company, of 


been ap 
this city. 

Respecea, TEx... Dec. 30.—The A & Z Lumber 
has filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 


MADE A GOOD AVERAGE. 


While 1913 has not been a specially profitable year 
for the yellow pine manufacturers, there is a little 
plant at Purvis, Miss., which, it is reported, will show 
an average for the year of $20. This is one of the 
few lumber manufacturing plants that are operated on 
a strictly conservative and safe basis. The plant is 
modern in every respect and the timber holdings are 
conserved by not being cut indiscriminately, but the 
timber is cut to fit the orders in hand and a specialty 
is made of cutting large timbers. <A notable order filled 
at this plant was for car sills 514x8%, 72 feet long, 
for the Pullman Company. The owner of this plant 
began operations a few years without capital, 
but his methods have heen so suecessful that he is 
now considered wealthy, and in addition to the mill 
in question operates several smaller mills. Following his 
plan of conserving his resources, he is now preparing 
to develop his cut-over lands into productive farms. 
The plant is that of J. D. Hand. 


Company 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28. 





The Chicago market has shown little change over the 
preceding week. Some ot the wholesalers report a num- 
ver of inquiries from, country yards, but the volume of 
orders received is small and ot a decidedly rush nature, 
which would substantiate the reports received from the 
vountry that the smaller yards are running on as light 
stocks as possible and are unwilling to do any heavy 
buying until they can tell more about the outcome of 
business next spring. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
December 27 aggregated 33,951,000 feet, against 55,- 
255,000 feet for the corresponding week in 1912. Total 
receipts from January 1 to December 27, 1913, amounted 
to 2,783,628,000 feet, au increase of 112,932,000 feet over 
the corresponding period last year. Shipments for the 
week ended December 27 were 16,238,000 feet, an increase 
ot 1,744,000 feet over the corresponding week in 1912. 
Total shipments from January 1 to December 27 aggre 
gated 942,586,000 teet, 54,370,000 feet less than was 
shipped from Chicago during the corresponding period in 
191z. Shingle receipts for the week show a decrease of 
1,685,000 over the corresponding week in 1912; total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to December 27, 1913, an increase 
of 2,248,000. Shipments of shingles for the week show 
a decrease of 3,362,000 from corresponding week last 
year; total shipments an increase of 40,221,000 over the 
comparative period from January 1, 1912. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by the Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS, WBEK ENDED DECEMBER 27. 


Lumber. Shingles. 
Dy Gort witwesweteas esa mass 53,991,000 7,250,000 
ROME Bsc ese chs ceo aie skies 55,255,000 8,935,000 
PIOORGREG 555 6.ceGissk accecies 21,804,000 1,685,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUAKY 1 TO DECEMBER 27. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
EE 6450. a Ss oa Ow cna wie ee wa 2,753,628,000 503,899,000 
WE) Sono a hace ce Shea ee 2,670,696,000 501,651,000 
MCUGOUE <6 :0:5.0-6:6'6.055:.50) 0s 112,932,000 2,248,000 
SHIPMENTS, WERK ENDED DECEMBER 27. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
AGAR eats ciSenp aera chat aes 16,238,000 3,219,000 
REE ie ae earn ein eer ne 14,494,000 6,581,000 





BUORORED) Giilosccccccassse, 2pveEO diprereeices 


IPECURNNC. sino i0 sien ssc ces 3,362,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 27. 


1,744,000 





Lumber. Shingles. 
Eee Serr eee ee 942,586,000 385,607,00U0 
NE he te ere os 996,956,000 345,386,0UU 

NORM isc alsiws bcm awae | cawerekate 40,221,000 
SROCTOIE 2.5 6h eb sscvcscens S4A.870000 = rccccces 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
week ended December 31 were: 
CLAsSS— 


No. Value 
REI alg yor c nese sae ago sene ks 08)19. 8 12 §$ 7,300 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000.......... zt 75,500 
5,000 and under OO re 11 638,500 
10,000 and under Se 12 168,000 
25,000 and under SSS 3 108,800 
50,000 and under 100,000.......... 2 120,000 
Board of Education, 3-story brick school 1 231,000 
SERA IO rr Sore eee OS $ 779,100 
Average valuation for week.......... as 
Totals previous week..........s.-e0- 104 
Average valuation previous week..... ss 
Totals corresponding week 1912...... sz 
Totals Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1913........ 10,446 
Totals corresponding period 1912..... 8,415 
Totals corresponding period 1911i..... 8,849 ; y 
Totals corresponding period 1910..... 10,5238 104,326,450 
Totals corresponding period 1909..... 8,994 $4,045,319 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Trade is moving cautiously and practically no 
orders are placed except those needed to fill old contracts 
or meet the wants of an immediate nature. Stocks of 
No. 2 and better are large, with no especial call. In the 
lower grades demands of the box consuming industries 
keep Nos. 4 and 5 boards low. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Inventories are expected to show a 
smaller total of retail stocks in this territory than last 
year, and a similar decrease in stocks of northern pine 
mills. The decrease will show mainly in the lower grades, 
but there is no excess of uppers, and the situation is 
strong, with excellent prospects for spring trade. Open 
weather made it possible for farmers to finish up their 
fall plowing unusually well and much other work was 
cleaned up. Retail yards were well cleaned out by an 
early winter wagon trade, which may be expected to con- 
tinue in the early spring, and heavy restocking will be 
necessary for the retailers. Wholesalers declare that the 
market will show even higher prices next year. Curtail- 
ment of production is given as a reason. 


New York.—High-grade stock is weak, but common 
lumber continues remarkably strong and very little dry 
stock is available. White pine authorities are of the 
opinion that there will be no opportunity for any de- 
crease in low-grade white pine prices for several months. 
Cutting up lumber is offered freely and prices are shaded. 
Inquiries from yards and millworking plants are fair but 
lower than usually come out at this time of year. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The usual holiday dullness has affected 
trade during the last week and not much business is 
looked for until about the middle of next month, or until 
inventories will have been over. Dealers are uncertain 
as to the future of trade, but many believe that the 
better feeling created by the passage of the currency bill 
will stimulate the lumber business and that white pine 
will feel the effects of it. The box shops are doing little 
and the last month with them has been unusually dull, 








| CHICAGO | 








Pittsburgh, Pa.—Little change is noted in the white 
pine trade during the week. There has been a moderate 
year-end buying for prompt orders and a fair amount of 
inquiries. Prices have remained steady and unchanged. 
Good grades have been more active but low-grade stocks 
have had a better proportionate call. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York.—Demand for spruce continues light. Bill 
stuff has been holding up well on a $25 base but random 
cargoes are coming along freely and little advance in 
prices is reported. Snow among the mills in the East is 
permitting a little larger accumulation of random sizes 
than last month, and offerings are large enough to pre- 
vent any increase in prices. Stocks here are much lower 
than last year and while buying still continues on a 
cautious basis and in line with the dullness prevailing 
in the general building situation some improvement is 
beginning to be noticed. 


_ Elkins, W. Va.—Little improvement in spruce condi- 
tions is looked for until after the first of the year. Prices 
remain about stationary. Yet with a lull in prices the 
output does not seem to have been materially affected, 
although in most cases spruce is being sold from $1 to $2 
below the price it commanded during the early part of 
1913. Yet so confident are a number of spruce manufac- 
turers that better prices are in store that they are hold- 
ing their stock for a rise. 


Boston, Mass.—Spruce frames remain at the $25 level. 
Demand for random is fully as light as the supply. Per- 
haps 2/4 is a bit more active than other dimensions. 
Sales are made at $22, although a little more has been 
obtained in some instances where extra lengths have 
been desired. Two by three is offered at $21, 2/6 at 
$20.50 to $21. Two by five is so scarce that it is hard to 
obtain a quotation. One wholesaler who has some, said 
that an offer of $20 might tempt him to make shipment. 
Two by eight is offered at from $22.50 to $23; 2/10 and 
2/12 are quoted at from $24 to $25, but none of the 
dealers reports having made any sales of these sizes. 
tandom spruce covering boards are offered at $22.50. 
oy 2 yea 12-, 14- and 16-foot stock, ranges from 
$24.50 to $25. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Dealers are asking prices that would 
lead to the belief that there is no longer a danger of 
sharp and drastic cutting of the lists that have been in 
force. Eastern markets show an improvement more pro- 
nounced than in the local fields. Stocks are small and 
broken. Export demand is large, showing the greatest 
gain over the last week or more. 

POSS SCSCCS 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Little is doing except some occasional in- 
quiries and small orders for posts, Neither the railroads 
nor traction companies are doing any pole buying except 
for immediate needs, telegraph companies are also keep- 
ing out of the market; it is believed that these interests 
will not make any purchases other than those absolutely 
necessary until the financial situation materially improves. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—White cedar producers complain 
bitterly about conditions in the woods, which have held 
back their work until a serious shortage in production 
seems likely. While swamps are frozen fairly well, there 
is no snow at this writing to do any good, and hauling is 
still difficult and expensive. The condition has developed 
until cedarmen are talking higher prices, although there 
is practically no trade at this time and little is expected 
during the next month. 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago—New business is not large, but on the whole 
the market is seasonable and far from discouraging. 
Wholesalers believe that as soon as the inventory period 
is over factories will resume buying in earnest. Their 
reserve stocks are low and to keep their wheels turning 
they must have lumber. There seems to be a good deal 
of logic in this contention by wholesalers. Stocks in the 
South and North are not excessive and on some items 
are low. Anything like a normal spring demand will wipe 
out surpluses at primary points. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—With stocks of northern hardwood 
reduced to a low point and a prospect of unusually light 
production the coming year, wholesalers feel that hard- 
wood is good property, and there is a tendency to wait 
and hope for higher prices early in the new year. Warm 
weather has held back cutting so long that curtailment 
of the hardwood cut is inevitable. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The market has a slightly stronger 
tone than it has had for some time and the prospects are 
for an advance in price soon after the first of the year. 
Stocks of dry lumber are comparatively low and demand 
is fairly good and has been several weeks. Prices in the 
local market are generally not quite so good as those 
quoted at St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati and other hard- 
wood centers, dealers say, but they are fairly satisfactory. 
Demand is fair and is improving. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The holiday season and the time for 
the taking of inventories have both operated against large 
activities, but the tone of the market, despite the dullness, 
continues good and there is a high note of optimism 
among members of the hardwood fraternity here regard- 
ing the outlook. No burdensome surplus of southern 
hardwoods is evidenced even in green stock and dry 
lumber is none too plentiful. Manufacturing operations 
are going steadily ahead and altogether the outlook is 
considered encouraging. There is a good call for the 
lower grades of cottonwood and gum, while offerings are 
comparatively small, There is likewise a good demand for 
sap gum. Red gum is comparatively slow but better things 
are expected of it after the new association has taken 
vigorous hold of its future. Call for oak in. both the 
higher and lower grades is fairly active while ash moves 


W. B. CRANE AND COMPANY 


* Hardwood Lumber, Timber and Ties 
Cedar Posts, Yellow Pine, Fir Timber. Specialty: Oak Timber, Plank, Etc. 


General Office, Yards and Planing Mills: 
"ad, teas “a Morgan Streets, CHICAGO 
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PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


WHITE PINE, YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK, LATH & SHINGLES 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 


Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 


Laflin and 22nd Streets, 33 CHICAGO 
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Sales Agents for Redwood Mfrs. Co. 
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well in all grades. Export business has shown a slight 
improvement but the better demand is still from domestic 
sources. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The hardwood market has _ ruled 
quiet and without important features the last week. The 
holidays have overshadowed business a large part of the 
week. 


Louisville, Ky.—Business is quiet, as usual during the 
holiday season. A good many shipments have been 
made to customers who placed orders for stock to be 
delivered after the first of the year. Comparatively few 
orders have come in, but as soon as the inventory period 
is over the chances are business will be resumed in 
normal volume. Prices have been well maintained during 
the comparatively quiet period of the last month or two, 
and with the opening of the new year it is believed that 
an advance will be scored. Certainly, in the opinion of 
the hardwood men, there is not much chance for any 
marked recessions. The furniture shows open shortly 
and the result of these exhibitions will have a con- 
siderable effect on the trade situation. Prospects, how- 
ever, are regarded by furniture manufacturers as ex- 
cellent. 


Ashland, Ky.—Inquiry for oak continues heavy but the 
amount of orders being placed would indicate a tendency 
to hold off buying for the present. Higher prices are 
expected for this wood in the spring. Plenty of orders 
are being placed for bill stock, although few of the 
mills are in position to take offerings along this line 
for the lack of timber. 


New Orleans, La.—No change is registered. There is 
the usual holiday lull, but good inquiry is noted for the 
staples and prices are fairly well held. Improvement of 
export and domestic cali is expected, but it is considered 
probable that the domestic market betterment will pre- 
cede that of the export side. 


Elkins, W. Va.—While the higher grades 
price, the lower grades have not suffered so much in 
that respect. Red oak in the better grades is selling from 
$1.50 to $2 below the usual price. Some of the hardwoods 
that ought to be bringing $55 are as low as $52. Poplar 
is off. Some manufacturers are holding it at $45 in the 
best grades, but are only being offered $42. 


are off in 


New York.—Demand shows signs of activity and a 
better run of inquiries is in the market. There is still 
plenty of room for improvement in some lines, especially 
oak and chestnut, but, taking the market as a whole, 
there is less complaint regarding prices than has been 
reported fer several weeks. Maple and birch are strong 
and no difficulty is experienced in getting good prices. 
Maple flooring shows some weak spots but prices hold 
fairly well. The furniture trade has been slow about 
getting into the market, although wholesalers report an 
improvement in this respect the last two weeks and a 
better demand from this source is looked for after the 
first of the year. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The taking of inventory finds stocks in 
good assortment and ample for present needs. Plain oak 
has been getting some call and there is also inquiry for 
a number of other hardwoods, including birch and maple. 





> 





Boston, Mass.—Quotations for hardwood in this city 
remain at the same level as last week, although orders 
are even scarcer. Up to recently hardwood men had less 
cause for complaint than the other dealers in lumber. As 
a matter of fact business is just what ought to be ex- 
pected at this time of year in hardwoods, and it is doubt- 
ful if any concern has failed to make a good profit for 
the entire year. 





Baltimore, Md.—The hardwood situation this week is 
much what it was the week before, with the holiday 
effect still more or less in evidence and the movement 
restricted to immediate requirements. The yards are not 
buying because they want to take stock and see where 
they stand, while as far as actual consumption goes, it 
has been greatly lessened by the suspension of work 
during the holidays and the let-up which always comes 
as a reaction after Christmas. The strength of hard- 
woods, however, has not been impaired in any way by the 
lull, which is only temporary and does not indicate any 
lessening in the prosperity of the country. Quotations 
are neither higher nor lower. It would not avail to make 
reductions, as attention has been diverted from the buy- 
ing end, and the figures fixed several weeks ago are 
allowed to stand. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Improvement in the demand for hard- 
woods is slight but it is believed that a turn for the 
better has come. Especially is this true of low grades, 
which are in better demand, while inquiries indicate that 
large consumers are looking ahead for their needs for 
the next few months. Better hardwood grades are also 
firmer but not so much changed as in the former case. 
Oak and chestnut lead. Poplar and maple follow and 
the demand for beech and birch and minor.grades show 
a gain of minor importance but all are upward in their 
tendency. Good hickory is selling regularly and without 
change. Prices are firm and a demand is coming in 
for odd lots that seems to absorb all that is available in 
the ordinary trade. Ash of the better grade is firm 
and the low grades have been selling at a little better 
rate than for some time. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Hardwood dealers are not paying 
much attention to the present let-up in demand, taking 
it as a matter of more or less certainty. They claim that 
business is about on a par with that of the same period 
in the last few years. They feel well satisfied with pros- 
pects for a good business during next year. A number 
of disturbing features are believed to have been removed 
and a more liberal call for hardwoods is confidently ex- 
pected. There is about the usual amount of inquiries, 
most of them calling for delivery some weeks off, and 
present shipments are confined principally to present 
needs and requests for delayed delivery on present con- 
tracts are frequent. This does not mean that the delay 
indicates cancelation later, but rather a temporary let- 
up incidental to stock-taking and the holidays. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Hardwood demand during the last 
week has been a little slow, but this was expected. Prices 
have been well maintained, however, and there is not 
much tendency to shade quotations to force the market. 
Dry stocks are not plentiful. Yard stocks are small and 
dealers are buying only what they desire for immediate 
wants. Factories are better buyers than yards. The car 


supply is good and shipments are coming out promptly. 
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Give the payroll employee an 
Allison Coupon Book 


—Have him sign the note form at front, which the storekeeper 

















| 
‘ tears out and turns in to the timekeeper to be deducted from next 
iH z | pay check. As the employee buys goods the storekeeper tears 
Hy a \ out coupons, which are counted same as cash, but if lost they are 
il “THe but as so much waste paper, having no value when detached. 
Hi LP SIMPLICITY —SAFETY—SYSTEM. Allison Coupon 
| 2 F DETACHED, fr Books are now in general use in company stores all over 
a [a the world. 
Hil cA 7294 5 
|) Est | ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hi) “ 
MARTIN “Th T b (L d Cc ” 
TRACTOR ihe lugboat of Land Commerce 
Draws the greater part of the load on steel 
tires instead of carrying it on expensive 
rubber tires. 
— Easily attached to any body drawn by 





New York Branch ~~ 
1966 Broadway 





The caly Practical Motor Vehic'e for the Lumber Trade. 


KNOX AUTOMOBILE CO., Springfield, Mass. 


horses. 


Permits quick transfer of bodies, with 
consequent high earning capacity. 


Can be turned round, backed or 
operated in crowded traffic easier 
than horses or motor trucks. 


All vital parts readily accessible. 


Chicago Branch 
1458 Michigan Ave. 
RELIANCE AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 
1655 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
Distributors for Northern California and Oregon 

















Quartered oak is strong with firsts and seconds quoted 
around $83 at the Ohio River. Plain oak is also strong and 
firsts and seconds are selling around $55. No. 1 common 
is $36; No. 2 common, $26, and No. 3 common, $15. 
Chestnut is also strong with firsts and seconds selling 
around $49 and sound wormy at $20. Other hardwoods 
are unchanged. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—For several weeks the market for hemlock 
has ruled quieter in sympathy with general conditions. 
Buyers do not show any desire to increase holdings until 
after inventory. Owing to the building in the outlying 
districts of Chicago demand in this particular section 
is keeping up well. Prices are fairly strong at about $2 
off February list. 





New York.—Demand shows much better signs of ac- 
tivity than last month and wholesalers are getting a 
better inquiry from yards that have begun taking in- 
ventories and find their assortments running lower than 
expected. Practically no orders are placed for pile stocks 
and whenever a retailer gets an order he in turn places 
an order with a wholesaler, requesting shipment imme- 
diately. The class of business received in this way shows 
up well in the aggregate but because of the low spruce 
prices retailers are not encouraged to buy far ahead. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Some dealers say that hemlock has gone 
low enough to make it a keen competitor with certain 
other coarser woods that are used for foundations of 
buildings. This market is peculiarly situated on hemlock, 
as lake stock and Pennsylvania stock are always con- 
tending against each other, and if there is any surplus 
in either case there are likely to be heavy cuts to work 
it off. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—A fairly active movement is reported. 
Complaints are made of badly broken stocks and some 
of the larger dealers are rather careful in accepting 
new obligations of this kind as they admit that stock 
lists indicate a shortage in sight before new materi»! is 
available for the consumer. Prices are fairly regular 
$2 off. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Slowness characterizes the hemloc! 
market, although the supply of dry stocks is not large 
Prices are no lower than for several weeks. Dealers’ 
stocks are not large. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—Poplar, like other hardwoods, feels the effects 
of the holiday quiet and while some business has been 
done during the week, the volume is much smaller than it 
probably would have been. Yards are well supplied to meet 
all current wants. Prices are fairly steady. 


Ashland, Ky.—-Orders for poplar are coming into this 
district from all directions and at prices that are gen- 
erally satisfactory. Stocks at mill points are probably 
lower than ever before. There has been very little rain 
in the logging districts and no logs of any consequence 
have reached the mills. Prices are firm. 


Baltimore, Md.—It would not be a fair presentation of 
conditions to say that because business in poplar is quiet 
the situation has grown worse. The prevailing inactivity 
is, of course, due to the holidays and the close of the 
year, when lumbermen, along with the rest of the busi- 
ness community, are engaged in duties incidental to 
winding up of twelve months of work and when the ten 
dency naturally is to hold down or even to halt until it 
can be ascertained just where individual firms and cor- 
porations stand. It will be admitted that the poplar 
trade has not been booming of late. but, on the other 
hand, it has not fared worse than other divisions of the 
lumber business. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—No improvement is noted except it 
be in an improved call for low grades, which, however, 
have been in good demand all year. Common and better 
does not improve, but lack of demand has not affected 
prices, which hold firm at recent quotations. At manu- 
facturing points millmen are confident of a better demand 
soon. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for poplar is slow in this ter- 
ritory, although no decline in the price list is reported. 
There is not much demand for wide sizes, as automobile 
factories are buying slowly. In ordinary sizes firsts and 
seconds are quoted at $56 at the Ohio River; No. 1 com- 
mon at $33; saps at $42; No. 2 common at $24, and No. 3 
common at $18. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 





Chicago.—Notwithstanding an increase in the number 
of inquiries received, especially for yard stock, few new 
orders are being placed and the general volume of busi- 
ness is light. Prices are still uncertain, but wholesalers 
and mill representatives hope for better things the coming 
year. 


Portland, Ore.—Reports from parts of the State indi- 
eate an improvement in the demand, although in this 
city manufacturers seem to be of the opinion that con- 
ditions are about the same as they have been for sev- 
eral weeks. Most of the mills are idle for the holidays 
and this will result in a material decrease in stocks on 
hand. 





Tacoma, Wash.—The general tone of the fir lumber 
market seems to be a little more healthy. The railroads 
are looking for car material and construction stuff. 
Dimension is 50 cents better, holding at about $7.50. 
Cedar siding is in good demand and scarce at from 4% 
to 6% off, with 5 off about a fair market price. Inquiries 
indicate that some of the mills are oversold on cedar sid- 
ing. There is a fair volume of California business and 
prices are a little better. Logs hold firm and stocks are 
light in the water with the camps all closed. 


Seattle, Wash.—The volume of business is about the 
same as last week, with no change in prices, but a 
tendency to stiffen while the mills are shut down. Cedar 
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siding is firm at the recent advance, which will at least 
be maintained until the mills resume. As most of the 
shingle mills will remain down and many of them also 
make siding, it will remain scarce, particularly 4-inch. 


Kansas City, Mo.—About the only fir items being bought 
to any extent-in. this territory are ceiling, slash grain 
flooring and a few timbers. Some fir silo stock is being 
bought on this market. One purchase of 200,000 feet was 
reported recently. The average price of that item is 
around $35, including long lengths. The fir market is 
quiet. The mills still are largely shut down because of 
searcity of business. In this territory, of course, the ad- 
vantage is with southern pine,.and fir is not bought 
largely except when southern pine prices are so high that 
it can compete to advantage. Such prices have not ruled 
this season. Red cedar siding is stronger in price, owing 
to the scarcity at the mills, but demand has not shown 
any considerable increase. 





Buffalo, N. Y. —Business is ata standstill in the fir 
trade and dealers report that mills find it advisable to 
shut down rather than to sell at a loss. Conditions are 
a little better in the red cedar. siding business, as an 
advance of $1 to $1.50 has gone into effect within the last 
week or two. P 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Inquiries for shop lumber are a little better 
but by no means abundant. Many of those who have good 
stocks of shop lumber are satisfied to hold them instead 
of trying to force the market. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The western pine market has shown 
some activity of late in the lower grades, but the trade 
in uppers has continued light. There are some indica- 
tions of an accumulation of lower grades, especially No. 
2 shop, but in a general way the sticks of western pine 
are badly broken and there is a firmer outlook to the 
market than for some time. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade has been on a small scale lately, 
but dealers look for fair business in a few weeks and a 
firmer market in consequence of the shutdown of a num- 
ber of the mills. With greater privileges in the way of 
stopovers on stock more business could be done in this 
section, but the high freight rates make it difficult to 
meet competition coming from a number of other woods 
in this territory. 





REDWOOD. 


San Francisco.—The redwood lumber situation con- 
tinues to be firm'and manufacturers have disposed of 
nearly all the year’s large output. Figures will make a 
good showing as to shipments, although prices were too 
low. There is about a normal movement of rough clear 
redwood to foreign ports. A marked increase in eastern 
shipments during 1914 is expected, following the opening 
of the Panama Canal to water shipments. 





Kansas City, Mo.—There has been some activity in 
buying lately, especially of bevel siding, but the demand 
has not improved the price noticeably. About the same 
conditions prevail that have obtained here the last several 
months so far as the market level is concerned. There is 
considerable tendency now among mills to push out for 
business, and that naturally is not tending to strengthen 
the market. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales last week showed a rather large de- 
crease under the aggregate of the week previous. The 
better grades were a little more active with prices show- 
ing up well. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $26.50 to $27.50; No. 
2, $23.50 to $25; No. 3, $17 to $18. Sales of 4/4 edge box 
were light with prices ranging from $14.50 to $15.25. Inch 
edge culls and red heart sold at $12.50 to $13. Six-inch 
box sold at $15 to $15.25; 8-inch, $15.75 to $16.75; 10-inch, 
$16.75 to $17.50; 12-inch, $17.50 to $19. Stock sizes culls 
and red heart were about $2 less than box prices. Edge 
box (5/4) sold at $15 to $15.25; 6/4 edge box, $15.75 to 
$16; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $19; box bark strips, $11.50 
to $13. No. 1 13/16-inch flooring sold at $27.50 to $28.50; 
No. 2, $26.50 to $27.50; No. 3, $21.75 to $23; No. 4, $14.50 
to $15.75. No. 1 %-inch ceiling, $17.50 to, $18; No. 2, $15 
to $15.75; No. 8, $18.25 to $13.75; No. 4, $10.25 to $10.75. 
No. 1 7/16-inch ceiling, ‘$18.25 to $19.25; No. 2,- $17 to 


- 









$18.25; No. 3, $15 to $16; No. 4, $11.50 to $12. No. 1 13/16-' 


inch partition, $28.50 to $29.50; No. 2, $26.50 to $27.75; No. 
3, $28.25 to $24.25. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $24 
to $24.50. Six-inch roofers, $16 to $16.25; 8-inch, $16.25 to 
$18; 10-inch, $18; 12-inch, $18.50 to $19. 


New York.—Several dealers with heavy stocks back 
of them state they have orders ahead to last well into 
February and that they are making practically no effort 
to get orders for desirable stocks at today’s prices. There 
is, however, a liberal offering for 6/4 edge and No. 2 and 
also ones and twos bark strips. It seems to be almost 
impossible to get a satisfactory price for these stocks. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market shows no activity at pres- 
ent, but is expected to pick up after the first of the year, 
as it usually does. Just now retailers are all engaged in 
taking inventory and confining their purchases to small 
amounts. Dealers report that some mills refuse to take 
on new business unless at an advance in prices and there 
is prospect of further curtailment rather than any lower 
figures. 


Baltimore, Md.—The last week of course has been one 
of the dullest, if not the dullest, of the year for the North 
Carolina pine men. They have faced a partial or complete 
suspension of most of the work’ in which lumber is used, 
because of the holidays, and they have. encountered in 
addition that apathy which is an almost invariable 
accompaniment of the end of the year, when buyers are 
more interested in keeping down their bills than in mak- 
ing profits. It must be said, however, that the opportu- 
nities for making profits the last week were - neither 
numerous nor conspicuous. A considerable number of 


bay vessels came in with cargoes of lumber, to be sure, 
but these arrivals were aided by favorable winds and 
predicated upon the hope of finding takers and thus 
cleaning up. the stocks at the small mills throughout 
Virginia and portions of Maryland. 





Boston, Mass.—North Carolina pine is as. inactive as 
other lines. Rough edge is moving a little better than 
roofers, but that is not saying much. Rough edge prices 
range from $30 to $32, depending on whether the mill 
from which the lot comes has a reputation for furnishing 
a generous percentage of 8- and 10-inch with some 12-inch. 
Partition is slow as roofers. It is reported that sales 
of 18-16/3% partition have been made at a shade less 
than $31. For 6-inch roofers $19 is a good price today, 
and dealers are glad to get $20 for 8-inch. Most buyers, 


however, appear. to think that the price ought to be at 
least 50 cents less. 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Unsettled conditions still prevail, although 
there are some signs that conditions will be much im- 
proved by the arrival of spring. Considerable stock has 
been sold recently to some of the line yards, and this 
has contributed and should continue to contribute to the 
gradual improvement in general conditions. Railroad and 
car material have not as yet shown noticeable improve- 
ment in activity. Although transit and reconsigned cars 
are still coming into this market, the number is said to 
be gradually decreasing. It would be a good thing if they 


would stop altogether, as they have a demoralizing tend- 
ency on the trade. 





Kansas City, Mo.—No one expects much stirring in 
the market until after the first of the year and evidently 
none will be disappointed. There are more inquiries than 
has been the case in preceding weeks and there also 
is more of an air of genuineness about inquiries. There 
appears to be a slight recession in No, 1 dimension, but 
all the other items are practically unchanged, although 
there is a wide range in quotations and demand is so 


light as to make it difficult to define the actual basis of 
prices, 





New Orleans, La.—Demand is seasonably quiet, with 
prices naturally no stronger. The inquiry crop is re- 
ported abundant and most observers look for some 
stiffening of price as well as increased call when spring 
buying begins. Curtailment is general because of the 
holiday closedowns, and mill stocks in many cases are 
said to be broken. Export dealers note some increase 
of inquiries also and expect increase of call during the 
next thirty days. There are likewise occasional ‘symp- 
toms of demand for railroad material. : 


New York.—Stocks are freely offered and the price 
competition is as severe as it has been at any other 
time in the last few weeks. <A better run of inquiries 
is in the market, however, and wholesalers look for a 
strengthening in prices after the first of the year, be- 
cause it is felt that the time has arrived when many of 
the yards must place orders to keep their stocks assorted. 
Some good contracts are contemplated and as a result 
several sizable inquiries are in the market for quotation. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Reports from mills are that better prices 
are being obtained and this seems to be borne out to the 
extent that orders are not being filled at former figures. 
The passage of the currency bill is expected to be of 
benefit to business, especially in the South, and it looks 
as if the bottom has been reached in quotations. Trade 
is light in this section, owing to the holiday season. 


: Boston, Mass.—The combination of eager sellers and 
indifferent buyers in the yellow pine market is affecting 


. prices. Sales of partition, B and better, %/314, have been 


made at $27.50 and $27.75. A salesman who has obtained 
$28 ought to receive a raise of salary. For 1/6 No. 2 com- 
mon yellow pine some concerns have offered to make gales 
at $18.50. Flooring edge grain A is offered at $41 to $42 
B at $38 to $39 and C at $32 to $33. Flat grain A can 
be bought at $29 to $30 and B at $27.50 to $28.50. 





Baltimore, Md.—While the Georgia pine trade, along 
with the rest. has been very quiet during the last week, 
inquiry seems to be larger, holding out prospect of better 
things to come. So far neither the movement nor prices 
have afforded encouragement, members of the trade 
merely marking time; but the hope is entertained that 
with unsettling tendencies hitherto held in check, it will 
be possible to avert any developments of a character 
seriously detrimental to business. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Yellow pine appears to have taken on 
a somewhat more active tone. Inquiries for forward de- 
livery are fair and actual sales with prompt delivery 
requests behind them have been more numerous. Buy- 
ing has been confined to the industrial lines. as the yards 
are not willing to take up the matter of stocks until 
there is a better understanding of business conditions 
for the spring. Offerings appear to be on a more uni- 


form basis. Mill quotations are firmer, especially for 
stocks not on sticks. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Outside of the low supply of stock 
on hand there is nothing encouraging in the yellow pine 
situation. Prices remain unchanged, rock-bottom evi- 
dently having been reached. Little buying is reported, 
despite a steady consumption by the building contractors. 
Wholesalers are optimistic, however, and are of the 


opinion that trade will be good after the middle of next 
month. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—About the usual Christmas week 
business—and no more—has been handled. Prices are 
steady, inquiries reasonably active and the outlook is 
considered good. A rather encouraging; symptom is the 
report that ‘several orders booked for shipment late in 
January have been directed shipped as soon as possible, 
which is taken to mean that buyers find stocks lower 
than they thought—or see a chance to do business from 
the start of the new year. By January 1 it is believed 
car supply will be normal as the Texas & Pacific has 
cleared away the congestion in its ‘terminal and the 
grinding season is over. 
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‘*The final afternoon session 
opened with a general discussion 
on skidding operations, during 
which the fact was brought out 
that every man present who was 
skidding with steam machinery, 
with a single exception, used 
machinery made by the Clyde Iron 
Works of Duluth. The exception 
used was a home-made machine.”’ 
Extract from Report of Proceed- 
ings at Fourth Annual Conven- 
tion of Southern Logging Associ- 
ation in New Orleans; Reprinted 
from Steam Macuinery for Novem- 


ber 1913. 


The above should give 
special significance to our 
invitation to you to come 
with us into the woods of 
a CLYDE logger in order 
that you may see for your- 
self the efficiency and 
economy of 


CLYDE 
LOGGING 
MACHINERY 


—Machinery which has 
thus received the united 
endorsement of these prac- 
tical and progressive men 
is certainly well worthy of 
careful investigation ! 


CLYDE IRON WORKS 
Head Office & Factory: DULUTH, U.S.A. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


414-416 Carondelet St. NEW ORLEANS 
591 Germania Bank Bldg., SAVANNAH, GA. 


343 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
188 Upshur St., PORTLAND, ORE. 
522 First Ave. S., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Chicago.—Stocks and demand are much as they were 
last week. Some business is coming in and an unlimited 
supply of stuff is being shipped from the mills. Dry 
stocks show some increase, but cypress manufacturers 
seem to have the situation fairly well in hand. 


Kansas City, Mo.—This market has pulled through the 
year with little change from the general basis. There is, 
of course, little demand now, owing to the holiday season, 
but there has been no tendency to recede in price. The 
products of the cypress mills have just about kept pace 
with the demand all the year and manufacturers have 
had a satisfactory season, taking it as a whole. 





New York.—Consumers are buying conservatively and 
stocks are ample for current requirements. The slow- 
ness of the building situation prevents any increase in 
prices and wholesalers find it difficult to advance prices. 
Some improvement is reported since the first of the 
month, but it comes about very slowly. 





Boston, Mass.—The good business in cypress that the 
market enjoyed up to a short time ago has been smothered 
by the general indifference. Cypress ones and twos are 
quoted at $45 and $46 for inch, $47.50 to $50 for 1%4- and 
1%-inch, $50.75 and $52.25 for 2-inch, and $59 up to $62 
for 3-inch. Cypress No. 1 shop may be obtained at $28.50 
to $29.50 for inch, $36 to $38 for 1%4- and 1%-inch, and 
$39.25 to $40.75 for 2-inch. 


Baltimore, Md.—An almost complete absence of in- 
quiry is not allowed to affect quotations nor does it 
affect trade generally. The wood is somewhat aided, 
however, by exceptionally fine weather, the temperatures 
being high enough to admit of construction work, calls 
for lumber thus being more frequent than would other- 
wise be the case. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—As usual demand is good for low 
grades, and No. 1 shop is in request. Dressed stock for 
building purposes and all yard stock are not active, but 
dealers expect a much improved condition in about sixty 
days. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for cypress in this territory 
is fairly good for the season of the year. Prices are some- 
what unsteady, as has been the case for some time. East- 
ern orders are still the best. Stocks are somewhat large 
and so no improvement in price is expected in the near 
future. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—The red cedar shingle market, as is usual at 
this time of year, is quiet and prices are low. Shingle 
stocks at the mills are said to be below normal and some 
of the mills are reported to be refusing to sell at present 
lists. White cedars are moving, manufacturers having 
no complaint to make on the better grades. Stocks are 
low. Lath prices are firm, with demand fair. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—It is nearly a case of deadlock in 
the market, with demand almost at a standstill and the 
mills shut down. There is not a large supply of transit 
ears, but the dull demand has kept prices rather weak on 

' transits. Quotations for mill shipment show up firmer 
and indicate faith ip the situation. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Cedar shingles are stiffer with $1.50 
to $1.55 being quoted for stars. Buying is not heavy, how- 
ever, and retailers have depleted their stocks. Production 
is at a low ebb and any spurt in demand is due to ad- 
vance in prices. Shingle logs are firm. 


Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles have advanced 
slightly, now selling at $1.55 for stars and $1.85 for clears. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Red cedar shingles continue to show 
strength. Some of the mills have ordered their connec- 
tions here to advance extra stars to $1.60 and $1.65, with 
extra clears up to $1.95, Coast basis, but those prices are 
not in line with general quotations, which still are 
around $1.55 and $1.85. The number of transit cars is 
down to the limit now and business in that line probably 
will not be large because of the new rule regarding di- 
verted shipments. The enforced shutting down of many 
of the Coast mills because of the low prices has reduced 
the supply of shingles to such an extent that any im- 
provement in demand is certain to be followed by a 
very sharp increase in price. Cypress lath are in some- 
what better supply, but still are bringing strong prices. 
The southern pine lath market is lifeless and the demand 
is slow. 


New Orleans, La.—While the call reflects holiday influ- 
ences, cypress shingles and lath have sold somewhat bet- 
ter than is usual at this season. Millstocks are not heavy 
and in some cases are broken with respect to the shingle 
items. No change of quotations is noted. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Red cedars are a little stronger and 
some are quoting them 10 cents higher. The market has 
been rather weak lately. but the shutting down of mills 
has had a good effect and offerings have been less numer- 
ous recently. The price of shingles at this season is 
ordinarily about 30 cents above present quotations. De- 
mand in this section has been limited for the last few 
weeks. 





Boston, Mass.—Slackness in building overations has 
curtailed demand for lath and shingles. It is reported 
that a salesman ordered to dispose of a carload of 1%- 
inch lath was unable to obtain even an offer of $4, which 
is 25 cents less than his firm was willing to sell for, or 
the quotations of competitors. For 1%-inch lath Boston 
dealers are willing to take $3.80 or $3.85, but orders are 
extremely rare although the supply is normal. The supply 
of shingles is generous and manufacturers complain the 
price shows a tendency to sag. In some instances the 
price for an order of extra white cedars has gone below 
$3.60, but on the other hand even $3.75 has been obtained 
for some of the really fancy standard makes. The price 
for clears has ranged the last week between $3.25 and 
$3.40, and quotations on second clears have been cut by 
some dealers to $2.75, although others refuse to quote 
less than $3 on lots they claim to be of a little superior 
quality. Demand for clapboards is light, but the supply 
is so scarce that prices have been maintained easily. 
Spruce clapboards are quoted at $52 to $54 for extras and 
$50 to $52 for clears. Pine extras are firm at $55, clears at 
$50 and second clears at $48. 





Columbus, Ohio—Trade in shingles is quiet as most 
of the building is over for the season. Prices are some- 
what weak and shipments from the Coast have stopped. 
Yard stocks are fairly large in most places. Demand for 
lath is quiet and prices are fair. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Consumption keeps up at a good rate 
and stocks are much reduced. Practically no buying is 
reported by wholesalers and little is expected for several 
weeks. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Little change is noted in prices or demand; 
coopers were never more anxious to secure orders and in 
proportion not for many years during the packing sea- 
son has the demand for barrels, tierces and kegs been 
less. Receipts of hogs have been less in number and also 
lighter in weight. Increase in use of tank cars for lard 
is likely to permanently decrease the demand for tierces. 
The effect of dry weather last fall is still felt in the lesser 
call for pickle and vinegar barrels. A fair demand exists 
for whisky barrels, but at less than former prices. De- 
mand for beer cooperage stock, usually active at the be- 
ginning of December, is quiet compared to former years. 
All look for some improvement after the new year be- 
gins. Demand for circled oil heading is exactly opposite 
of that of a year ago, when all the output was contracted 
at 5 to 8 cents a set higher than present prices. Mills 
are anxious to get orders. A few slack staves are mov- 
ing. Gum has largely supplanted elm flour staves. The 
expected demand for ash butter tub staves has not shown 
up as usual during early winter months and ash hoops are 
weakening as offers increase, say A. & H. Gates in their 
report on market conditions. 


White oak, oil staves, per M.............. 30.00 to 31.00 
No. 1, 28%- inch Michigan elm flour ‘staves, 

OE Tn non 50000906500 h5 0000500200800 8.50 
No. 1, 8% - inch Wisconsin elm’ flour staves, 

RET scnnnneees Gh chusse eed bens hsb ceones 8.50 
No. 2, "28% - -inch elm staves, net M......... Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

‘ty DOP BOt. wcccccccccccscncsscvescccccsece 07% 


No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

aad aie bein 60s ee babies @ so ae Bb Os be nse 's'0 6s 508 No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
M. R., 30-inch SUM SAVES. ...cccesecss eos 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 9.50 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%-foot, per M. 9.50 to 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 9.5 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M..........e0:. 6.00 to 6.50 


Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... - 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 5.00 to 6.00 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... None wanted 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch....... -80 to -85 


Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch..... .60 
Ten-round hoop barrels.......... PaSSRC ESOS -46 
Eight patent hoop barrels...........seee0. ° 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrels, per M........ 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
PEOTE DALTSl, S-HOSP. cvecccccccescccscceveses .387 to .38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.......... 11.00 

Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M........ oecce -75 

White oak, oil staves, per M........... sa0e ee te eed 

to 


Red oak, oil staves, ete ee pena ew ceneeses eee 27.00 
Tierce hoops ......... ee cee e° 
Hickory box pease. 
Lard tierces 
Pork barrels .... os . 
eee ER ARMOR Sones a5 cheb ses ecnkwssnenee -90 to 95 












Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 
For one week, - . 5 
For two weeks, - = . 
For three weeks, - - . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 75 cents a line. 

Nine words of ordinary length make one line 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


| Too fate To Classify | 


FOR SALE-76,000 ACRES IN LOUISIANA 
Virgin hardwood timber at $17.50 Be acre net, estimate 
218,000,000 gum; 190,000, soe" oak, 136,000,000 cypress and 
other timber. Timber large, long-bodied and high quality ; 
soil rich alluvial loam. Easy agen and river transpor- 


tation. Will sell 25,000 acres = 
J. C. DOYLE & TIMBER EXPERTS, 
12 N. Second Street, Memphis, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER & COAL YARD 
Annual sales thirty-five thousand dollars ($35,000.00.) In 
best farming section of Ohio. Reason selling, old age. 
N H. STEWART & SON, 
Box 64, College Corner, Ohio. 


WANTED-TO BUY TRACT HARDWOOD 


Small timber preferred; fairly high elevation. Must be 
cheap for cash. 
M. F. HINKSON, 111 Commercial St., Dayton, O. 


SALESMAN WANTED 
For Detroit and surrounding territory on salary basis. 
Yellow pine only. Must be acquainted with trade. 
ddress “C, 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


I WANT AGENCY IN CHICAGO. 
To sell yellow pine lumber ; also white pine. 
ddress <<. 81,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


25 cents a line. 
45 cents a line. 





























[ Too fate To Classify | 





MANUFACTURING DIRECTOR OF A LARGE 
Factory is desirous of a RI as superintendent ; first- 
class production man; wel in plans, detail, sash, doors, 
stairs a eaten Me bank and “store fittings, show and floor 
eases. Everything in woodwork. First-class references, 
ability and integrity. Practical experience. First-class 
detailer and stock biller. A. and F. M. At present engaged 
but at liberty. 

Address “C, 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-POSITION AS LUMBER INSPECTOR 

Yard foreman or shipping clerk, by young man of thirty 
in Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. Capable, anxious 
to give the best of services. Reference. 

Address H. JENTSCH, Hotel Alton, Portland, Ore. 


POSITION yng RETAIL YARD MANAGER. 

Five years manager; 26 years old. Desire to make a 

change after December.” Best references ; can speak German. 
ddress “C. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED—-COMPETENT SASH AND DOOR 
Salesman for Wisconsin territory. State experience, age, 
whether married or single, and give references. 

Address SASH AND DOOR FACTORY, 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SUGGESTION WANTED 
We have a small electric power planing mill, employing 
two or three men only; can you suggest some article to 
make that you yourself could create a market for at a 
profit, and so take full charge of both? Geneva is the 
most beautiful city in the State. 
R. J. ROGERS LUMBER CO., Geneva, N. Y. 


COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 
Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books 
as a substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you 
have not, send for catalee. poe and full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYS & LOGGING MAPS 
Read what was said on this subject at the Portland Log- 
ging Congress. 
We are prepared to make “Topog” Maps, timber estimates 
and plans for every need. 
Plan definitely for efficiency. 
CLARK, LYFORD & STERLING, Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR S SALE GREEN ELM HOOP PLANK 
lin. %. H. E. FRANZDORF, Bernie, Mo. 


:| Wanted: Employees | 


WANTED -YOUNG MAN WHO IS DESIROUS 
Of becoming Yellow Pine traveling salesman; one with 
knowledge of grades and manufacture preferred. Must be 
serious, ambitious and energetic, and one who will take 
advantage of an excellent opportunity. State full informa- 
tion as to age, experience, salary expected, etc. 

Address" “C. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS LOGGER 

For 20 M capacity yellow pine mill, near Savannah, Ga. 
One who can get results and fully understands logging, 
both with teams and railroad, skidder, ete.; northern man 
preferred. Or will contract with a reliable party the log- 
ging, we furnish the railroad, locomotive, cars, skidder, etc., 
ready for business. Only reliable, first class man need apply. 
Address “LOGGER X: Y.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—-AN EXPERIENCED, ENERGETIC 
Retail yard manager capable of handling a business amount- 
ing to $75,000 to $100,000; salary $150.00 per month; 
option to invest but not a requirement. 

Two experienced retail lumber bookkeepers, $75.00 to 
$100.00 per month. 

Don't apply unless you are a 
Address 























hustler and a worker. 
E. H. EWING LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED-ABOUT THE FIRST OF THE YEAR 
By a retail lumber company with line of yards in Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, a traveling auditor, a vollector and a 
stock sheet man. Applicants for the above positions must 
have had considerable experience with line yard company. 
Reply, stating age, experience, references and salary ex- 
pected. Address P. O. BOX 7638, Winnipeg, Man. 


WANTED~—A LIVE ENERGETIC 
Experienced sales manager for a large Pacific coast indie 
mill. Must be thoroughly familiar with the — of 
eedar shingles. State age, give references and sala 
wanted in first letter, or no attention will be paid i. 0 appl 
cant. Address “A. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMB 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED MAN 
To take charge of lumber sales, northern pine mill. Also 
competent to “handle jobbing coast timber as well. State 


experience, giving references and salary wanted in first 
letter. Address 


T. P. BRADLEY, P. 0. Box 442, Duluth, Minn. 


WANTED—TEAMSTERS. 

Two good, reliable, experienced teamsters for skidding 
and hauling logs; only those who understand driving 
horses need apply; steady work and ag pay for the right 
man; northern men preferred. Addre 

ZICKGRAF LUMBER COMPANY, Arcola, Ga. 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN TO ASSIST 
Bookkeeper and act as stenographer. Must be quick and 
accurate at figures, mentally and morally sound, have at 
least a good — school education and some lumber expe- 
rience. Addre 

“LOUISIANA 500,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 
One who is ambitious for advancement and has had some 
office experience, by, a large northern Michigan company. 
Address “Cc. 22.7 care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YARD MAN FOR RETAIL YARD 
In Northwestern Pennsylvania. 
ddress “C. 17,” eare AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO LOOK AROUND 
And see if you have any second-hand machinery, engines, 
boilers or something you would like to sell or exchange. All 
you have to do is to place your advertisement in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN to reach the very people who would be in- 
terested. Try it. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Manhattan Bldg., 431 South Dearborn St., Chie&go. 





























